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HOW A SATELLITE 
“FALLS” AROUND 
THE EARTH. 
Gravitation keeps the 
satellite in its orbit. 
The velocity of its 
forward movement 
and its “fall” back 
toward the earth 


PICTURES THAT TEACH... 
LATEST DISCOVERIES 


combine to offset 


each other. 


Just Two Reasons Why 


makes it easier 
to teach SCIENCE 


b pews when America needs more scien BIBLIOGRAPHIES lead the pupil to addi- 
tists and more understanding of (Sun and Solar System, Space Travel, Con- 


tional reading usually found in the local 
science by the public — COMPTON'S ts play- stellations, Telescope, etc.); LIVING THINGS library. 
READING GUIDE and INTEREST-QUES- 
TIONS at the front of each volume direct 
and encourage reading, stimulate discus- 


(Fish, Insects, Physiology, Blood, etc.); 
classroom MACHINES AND ENERGY (Airplanes, Auto- 
bor CoMPTON’s helps make science the mation, Radio, Electricity, Matter, etc.) 


inv a more important role than ever in the 


dyventure in learning it should rightfully sion. 


Easier-to-Use Reference Tools 
be. Visual devices and carefully captioned 


SEND FOR 2 FREE 
TEACHING GUIDES 
“Studying Living Things” 
and 
“Studying Space Beyond the Earth” 


pictures enrich the main text and help pupils And only CoMPTON’s supplies this entire 


master many otherwise dithcult and unob vroup of unique research and reference tool 


ervable science facts and concepts Young to you and your pupils: 


readers are viven a head start in scientific 


FACT-INDEX locates immediately by ex- 


learning at the earlier age now considered 
ck sirable 

lo the teacher, COMPTON'S ollers com 
ple tely up-to date science articles specifically 
tuilored for the grades which, according to 


current curriculum research, need them 


act page all specific information, pictures, 
maps, graphs in COMPTON'S on any given 
subject. 

CROSS REFERENCES lead to related in- 
formation in other articles. 


Find out for yourself how CoMPTON’S 
helps you teach science. Send for the two 
elementary-school guides offered here with- 
out charge. Simply mail the coupon or write 
to: F. E. ComMpTON & Company, No. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


most. Hundreds of new, vividly illustrated REFERENCE-OUTLINES organize all the — 
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F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Dep?. I-10, 1000 No. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


Ask for this 
greatly expanded 


Please send me free copies of your elementary-school 
teaching guides, “Studying Living Things” and “Studying 
Space Beyond the Earth.” 
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An Offer to Teachers from the 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY: 


BORN MASTER OF CAMOUFLAGE. The fawn’s dap- ~ 
pled coat blends magically with the forest back- 


ground. But that’s not his only hide-and-seek 
protection—he can actually subdue his natural | 


ks like 3 toy 
ra He lives his 
nothing 
oi hem 
h moisture from t 
sown to earth to seek water. 


Y. He’ 

© has fur like from 
; an — 
He's like @ duck ang} 


living rel 
any anim, 
‘ure Program witie 


Ts NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY’S new 
Nature Program has captured the 
imagination of thousands of teachers and 
their classes. Now you and your students 
can discover the wonders of nature right 
in your own schoolroom—under the guid- 
ance of friendly, experienced naturalists. 


- A As your introduction, please accept 
the $2.00-Value Gift Package described above... for 
only ten cents to help cover shipping. Just imagine! You 
get a magnificent set of 29 full-color photoprints showing 
the most interesting, most unusual animal children of 
the wild—plus a fact-filled album in which to mount 
them—and an extra educational handbook on “Shells 
and Aquariums”. 


Here’s how the Audubon Society’s new Nature Hobby 
works. Each month a different “expedition” is planned, 
and a set of about 30 full-color prints is issued, together 
with a 7500-word picture text in which to mount them. 
Guided by wise, companionable experts, you explore 
nature’s closely-guarded secrets...learn the strange, 
almost unbelievable ways some animals raise their young 
...collect your own classroom museum of albums about 
exotic butterflies, beautifully-colored fish of the deep 
sea and animal oddities. Best of all, your naturalist- 
guides open your eyes to the wonders you can discover 
right in your own schoolyard or nearby park. 

Once you get acquainted with the Society’s program, 
we feel sure you'll want to continue these monthly 
“adventures” for a while. Your whole class will look 
forward to each new Nature Program set, and take 
pleasure in enjoying it together. And the total cost is so 
very low: only $1.00 for each album and series of pictures 
— plus a few cents shipping. But you assume no obliga- 
tion when you send in a dime for your introductory 
package. You may discontinue your participation at any 
time. However, we urge you to send for your 10¢ sample 
package now. Mail the coupon today to: The Audubon 
Nature Program, Dept. 9-RU-0, Garden City, N.Y. 


‘getting to know’ 
these delightful 


The NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY invites you 
to accept this fascinating ALBUM SET to introduce 
you and your pupils to an exciting new NATURE HOBBY 


scent so that an enemy may pass within a few 
» feet without noticing him. 


~ 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET— FOR ONLY A DIME! 
29 FULL-COLOR PRINTS, showing ‘‘close-ups”’ of these delight- 
ful, interesting Animal Children in native surroundings. 
HANDSOME ALBUM in which to mount them, with fact-filled 
7500-word “‘guide” by expert naturalist. 

IN ADDITION, if you continue, you receive FREE a pull-drawer 
case to store and protect your albums. 


EXTRA FREE GIFT 


if you send coupon now 


“SHELLS AND 


ORLD. different 


they i 
AQUARIUMS the African veldt, biack on Drown OF golden mone then the 
How to recognize and collect Ons of the north On lions 


seashells and freshwater shel!s, ern mountains. 


how to make beoutiful jewelry 
from them. How to build, stock, 
core for and enjoy a schoolroom 
aquarium. Fully illustrated. ‘ 


MAIL COUPON 
WITH 10¢ 


THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM 
Dept. 9-RU-O Garden City, N.Y. 


I enclose ten cents. Please send me at once my intro- 
ductory package consisting of (1) the informative 
album “Animal Children,” (2) the series of 29 full- 
color photoprints to mount in the album, and (3) 
my EXTRA FREE GIFT, the illustrated booklet on 
“Shells and Aquariums.” 

After examining my introductory package, I will 
notify you if I do not wish to continue with the Pro- 
gram. Otherwise, I understand you will send me a 
new nature album complete with a set of color 
prints each month, for only $1 plus shipping. I am 
not obligated to e any minimum number 
albums and I may cancel my subscription at any 
i@ time I wish 


é 


SAME OFFER TO RESIDENTS OF CANADA: 
Address Audubon Nature Program, 105 Bond Street, 
Toronto 2. Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only. 
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ge United Nations Charter begins this way: “We the 
Peoples of the United Nations determined . . .” Those 
eight words contain two very important facts. The first seven 
disclose that the Charter is a covenant entered into by peo- 
ple rather than by their governments. The last word— 
“determined”—is the key to whether the United Nations will 
succeed or fail. 

What is the UN supposed to succeed in doing? The next 
phrase of the Preamble is very specific. It says: “to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of war... .” 


When a crisis threatens, many glibly say: “Let the UN do 
something.” They seem to be talking about a concrete object 
like a fire engine that could be rushed to the scene if some- 
one would only step on the accelerator. But the UN is really 
something much more important. To get at its true meaning 
it is well to eliminate some of the false notions about it. 


The United Nations is NOT a magic wand that can be 
waved and thus create peace out of war at will. 

The United Nations is NOT a world government that 
can legislate peace. 

The United Nations is NOT a policeman to arrest 
criminals. 

The United Nations is NOT a judge to mete out punish- 
ment, 

The United Nations is NOT an international army, 
navy, or air force to make war. 

The United Nations is NOT an exclusive club for mem- 
bers who have the approval of others. 

The United Nations IS a conference table. It IS a 
substitute for the battlefield. 


When nations join the UN they assume a solemn obligation 
to use that conference table—to settle their disputes by 
negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, 
judicial means, and any other methods short of war. 

It has taken a long time for people to realize that there 
is no longer any alternative to the conference table. But the 
increasing terror content of military weapons is bringing this 


home, Thinking people are beginning to understand that 


What 
the 
Really 


PAULINE FREDERICK 


Radio and TY News Commentator 


FRESH POINTS OF VIEW 


when one of today’s bombs contains the destructive force of 
all the weapons used by both sides in World War II, and 
when the United States and the Soviet Union now possess the 
power to destroy not only one another, but a great part of 
the civilized world as well, there can never be another war. 
There cannot even be a “brush fire,” for who is going to 


limit it to the brush? 


This creates a special responsibility for education. If 
we are to have peace, we must begin learning to think 
and act in terms of peace. This means understanding that 
there has to be adjustment and accommodation, not vic- 
tory and defeat. 

If we the peoples are determined to save succeeding 
generations, we must begin schooling experts not so much 
in probing space but in probing the human mind and 
heart, where peace begins. We need to develop peace- 
makers. They must inherit the earth if there is to be 
survival. 
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nnouncing the 
most important 
home decorating 
booklet in 
RIT*history! 


CTHE HOUSE THAT COLOR BUILT 


WRITTEN BY NATIONALLY KNOWN 
INTERIOR DECORATOR! 


Full of exciting, interesting suggestions 
on how to put color to work in your 
classroom, this booklet fairly sparkles 
with a wealth of home decorating ideas 
for fun group projects! 


Written in conjunction with Yale R. 
Burge, past president of the National 
Society of Interior Designers, this 
colorful booklet offers dozens of dec- 
orating tricks, tips on rejuvenating 
home furnishings, and “do-it-yourself” 
instructions! 

Regularly 50¢,""Thisls The House That 
Color Built’ is specially priced for you 
at only 25¢. Send for your copy today! 


MISS RIT 1437 West Morris St. 

4 indianapolis 6, Ind. 

coples of Rit's new book, 
© “This is The House That Color Built.” | enclose 
oO 25¢ for each copy 


© Please send me 


Nome____. 


State. 


ro) 
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ur October cover was created this 

past summer by John Crane, who 
may have been envisioning himself on 
the moon some day. Everyone noticed 
a faraway look in his eyes while he 
was working on the cover. One thing 
he insists upon—if he ever gets to 
the moon, he’s going to give the old 
fellow’s “schnozzle” a face lifting. 
Typical artist’s reaction! 


Traveling around during the sum- 
mer I sensed among school board 
members and parents a growing dis- 
satisfaction over existing tenure laws. 
Apparently, it’s mighty hard to fire 
a teacher in some localities. 

Tenure laws were created mainly 
for two reasons—the depression made 
jobs hard to find and hard to keep, 
and politics often served to dis- 
criminate against teachers who did 
not support local government. They 
were an absolute necessity, and still 
have their value. 

Now, perhaps tenure needs some re- 
form, but it should be done with ex- 
treme caution. Before changing the 
law there are other remedies to try 
first. Beginning teachers often want 
and need more supervision and guid- 
ance before they come under tenure. 
The inefficient teacher of longer serv- 
ice is often only lazy, and the loyal 
dedicated teachers around her are as 
disturbed as anyone by her indiffer- 
ence. 

A poor doctor or lawyer reflects 
mostly on himself. A poor teacher 
seems to cast a shadow on an entire 
school. Yet, there is no profession 
that has more loyal people working 
with greater personal sacrifice than 
public-school teaching. 


With October marking the 100th 
anniversary of the discovery of oil, 
it will probably be the most widely 
studied subject in America. That's 
why Marian Owen, our social studies 
editor, insisted on pages 54, 55, and 
56. They'll provide a good starter for 
any grade. 


The other day I had lunch with a 
lawyer who was bursting with pride 
over his son's state bar examination. 
This young man had been one of five 
who had passed the complete test on 
the first try. Doctors, accountants, and 
persons in many other professions 
must take equally stiff exams to be- 
come licensed to practice. 

There are signs that a similar 
proficiency examination for teachers 
may be right around the corner. In 
fact, it already exists in a number of 
states and in some of our large cities. 

Here’s an area in which we should 
all be alert. Tightening of professional 


standards would seem to be one of the 
ways of eventually raising the eco- 
nomic and social status of the teacher 
as well as improving the quality of 
instruction. On the other hand, can 
the basic ingredients for a good teach- 
er be measured in a written test? Wiil 
a stiff test necessarily eliminate the 
poor teachers? This is certainly a 
topic for you to talk about in your 
next teachers’ meeting. 


This morning we had another letter 
from Rosemary Sahrle, our assistant 
editor who is with the NEA Tour in 
Alaska. Later, you'll be hearing from 
her, too, but I'll report this bit of wit 
in advance. To the Texan who was 
complaining about Texas having be- 
come the second largest state, an 
Alaskan growled, “Shut up or we'll 
cut Alaska in half, and then Texas 
will be third.” 


Here’s hoping you and your class 
have fun with the English folk tune, 
“This Old Man,” on page 44. It’s so 
tuneful and so highly rhythmic that 
it appeals to children oj all ages. 

You may want to tell your class 
that English missionaries introduced 
the tune in China as far back as 1850, 
and in Africa around 1880. Settlers 
took it with them to New Zealand and 
Australia. It’s one of the few tunes 
that people all around the world have 
been singing just for fun for many 
years. In fact, it was suggested as a 
suitable tune for a United Nations 
song that could be sung in every 
language. 


This year marks the beginning of 
the fourth year of the Parker Pen Pal 
Program that stimulates many worth- 


while letter exchanges between dif- 
ferent sections of the country. Here at 
The Instructor we have especially fond 
feelings for it since our company as- 
sisted the Parker Pen Company in de- 
veloping the kit and also matched the 
names each year. 

Some of these pen-pal parties have 
attracted national attention. During 
the past summer, two teachers whose 


classes had been pen pals appeared on 
television via a phone call. Jean 
Collett of Harrisburg, Illinois, while 
on WSIL-TV, phoned her pen-pal 
teacher, Mrs. William Hartley of 
Oceanside, California. This is only 
one of many exciting aftermaths of 
the parties. Doesn’t your class want 
to have a Pen Pal Project this year? 


Two new persons on our staff— 
Nancy Howard from Williamson, 
N.Y., who is editing our reviews and 
other columns, and Charles Cary, a 
new member of our art staff, from 
Rochester, N.Y. Pages 40 and 41 are 
examples of his work. 

Oil painting is Nancy’s 
hobby. Charlie is a craftsman, 
but I think he is more “crafty” 
in winter than in summer, for 
so far he has seemed to con- 
centrate on his fishing pole. 

We haven't captured Nancy 
yet with our company Polaroid, 
but the picture of Charlie at 
the left came through in fine 
shape. 
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EACHERS-just Mail This Coupon to 


Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners aperiewr 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here. . . ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


Select your Loan 
needs here 


Cash 24 
You Get { Months 


Cash 24 
You Get } Months 


$10000$ 593 $4000 $227 


CONFIDENTIAL 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 
@ on signature only —no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. 


co NVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 


®@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 
longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS principal 
@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


PRIVATE The loan Is made by mall from the pri- 

@® vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 

managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
strict privacy. 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@ Your loan ts paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 


20000, 1180 50000 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 


30000| 1749) 60000 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. K-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 


GUARANTEE 
OUR GUARANTEE < 
if for any reason you return < 


the money within 10 days = 
after the loan is made there 
will be no charge or cost 
to you. 


Formerly State Finance Company 
Over Sizty Years of Service 


Dial Finance Company, Dept. K-20 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
' = return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.._.. 


Number of months 


Amount you want to borrow $......... sii 


Amount earned 
Age.......... per month $...... 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


How long with 
present employer. 


Husband or wife's 
employment.... 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name)........... 


Bank you deal with Chine... 
Amount you owe bank? $.. 


What security on bank ment... 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance. company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name)........ 


Purpose of loan...... 


Previous 
employment.. 


Salary 
per month $.... 


Town... 
... TOWN... 


Town 


The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe Per Mo. 


FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


To Whom Owing Address 


(Relationship)......... 
Occup....... 
(Relationship) ......... 
State............... Occup. 

Name of Relative.......... (Relationship) ........ 
(Relationship)........ 


Name of Relative... 


Town 


Street 


Name of Relative...... 


Street........... 


Name of Relative...... 


The above statements are made for the te need of securing a loan. ie agree that if 


any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shali be ed as my agent. 


Sign Full 
Name Here 


Town 


Amount First Ps 


of Loan $ 


In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, the undersigned 
promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together with iaterest as stated herein. 


| Monthly 
Payme nt 3 


A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with the above First Payment 
Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment Duc Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal 
to the unpaid principal balance and interest. 


Final Payment 
| Due Ds ate 


This note is subject to acceptance w the company at its office and will he promptly returned to the under 
signed if the loan is not approved 


‘ay ment 
Date. 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not 
exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and of 1% per month 
on any remainder of such uopaid principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance 30 consecutive days. 


due and payable 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the 


laws of Nebraska 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 


ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
REQUIRED 


1S NOT RECEIVED. 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


(if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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I" seems as if the world is spinning fast- 
er and faster these days, even rocking 
and rolling in the rhythm of our times. 

Keeping up with all the fast-moving 
changes in our local community, our state 
and region, our country, and our world is 
not an easy assignment, but is an essential 
part of our job as citizens and as teachers. 
Without such a wide background in cur- 
rent affairs, our teaching is likely to be 
sterile, for in a sense contemporary affairs 
are the center of the elementary school 
curriculum. Young children live in the 
“here and now’; the past and future have 
little meaning to them. Therefore all the 
pertinent information which teachers can 
garner, all the suitable materials they can 
obtain, all the skills in interpreting current 
events they can acquire, and all the in- 
sights they can develop will add breadth 
and depth to their teaching. 

Every teacher will have to work out his 
or her own ways, but here are ten sugges- 
tions which may prove helpful as a check 
list for keeping up with current events at 
home and abroad: 

1. Walk or ride around your com- 
munity at least once a week. Take routes 
that are different from your day-to-day 
routine. You will undoubtedly see new 
houses, stores, or even factories which your 
class ought to visit, or notices of meetings 
you and they ought to know about. 

2. Read the local newspaper. From it 
you can gain a great deal of background 
about the parents of your children, and 
the community which is your laboratory 
for living. You may spot the names of per- 
sons who can serve as resource persons for 
your class. You can keep up with current 
local problems. 

3. Read a newspaper with superior 
coverage on national and international 
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news. If you can, read a newspaper like 
the New York Times (Times Square, New 
York, N.Y.) or the Christian Science 
Monitor (One Norway Street, Boston 15, 
Mass.) daily. 

4. Read at least two magazines on 
current affairs, representing differing 
points of view. None of us can handle 
controversial issues intelligently if our 
sources of information are limited to one 
point of view. Therefore, if we now read 
Time, Newsweek, or the U.S. News and 
World Report, we ought to read also The 
Reporter, The Nation, The New Repub- 
lic, or The Progressive. 

5. Collect and file free and inexpen- 
sive materials on current affairs. The 
spotlight of news shifts so quickly these 
days from topic to topic and from country 
to country that we need to have on hand 
ready reference materials on many topics 
and many nations. Saving and filing old 
current events magazines is one way to 
build such a collection. Another is to in- 
vest $1.00 each in the booklets, Free and 
Inexpensive Learning Materials (Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn.) and Free and 
Inexpensive Materials on World Affairs 
(World Affairs Materials, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, N.Y.) ; and devote a few 
hours to sending for the free and inexpen- 
sive materials listed. 

6. Study one problem or geographical 
area in depth, One of the great dangers of 
current events teaching is superficial cov- 
erage in a “hop, skip, and jump” fashion. 
Teachers need to select at least one prob- 
lem and one country each year and study 
it in depth. For example, the study of 
Nigeria this year would prepare teachers 
for its independence in 1960 and give 
much needed background on the most 
populous country of Africa. 


LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


Professor of Education at Brooklyn College, 
and Member of the Instructor Advisory Board 


Keeping Up with 
Current Events— 
TO ENRICH OUR TEACHING 


7. Attend a state, regional, or nation- 
al conference dealing with contempor- 
ary affairs. Much stimulation as well as 
information can be obtained from attend- 
ing a workshop or conference with out- 
standing authorities speaking, discussion 
groups carried on, and resources on ex- 
hibit. There are scores of such opportuni- 
ties available now to teachers. 

8. Work in a community organiza- 
tion on a community problem. Time is 
limited, but every teacher ought to be ac- 
tive in at least one community group 
which is working on some local problem, 
whether it is a church group, the P.T.A., 
or a women’s club. This is where we can 
contribute most—at the local level. 

9. Take a trip. Every one of us needs 
to get away from home from time to time. 
This may mean a short trip to another 
part of our state, a trip across the U.S.A., 
or a trip abroad. 

10. Subscribe to one magazine on 
world affairs. To expand our horizons to 
the world, each of us ought to subscribe 
to some magazine which stresses interna- 
tional affairs. The least expensive such 
magazine is Focus, published by the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society for $1.00 a year 
(156th St. and Broadway, New York 32, 
N.Y.). The UNESCO Courier is an 
unusual monthly journal available for 
$3.00 a year (UNESCO Publications, 801 
Third Ave., New York 22, N.Y.). The 
monthly Headline Books of the Foreign 
Policy Association are extremely helpful 
background. They are soid at $2.00 a year 
(345 E. 46th St., New York 17). 

Some of these suggestions you are al- 
ready carrying out. Why not add to your 
accomplishments this year by trying one or 
two more, thereby enriching your teach- 
ing still further? 
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use high-purity water 
...to protect the quality 7-Up! 


We start with drinking water approved by the U.S. 
Public Health Service. But 7-Up goes several steps 
beyond their critical standards. 

All 7-Up bottling plants employ a complex maze 
of filters and purifiers which improve the water— 
before it’s used in 7-Up. Removed are those parts 
that cause turbidity, odor and “off” taste. While bio- 
logically harmless, they have no place in 7-Up...a 


soft drink prized for its crystal clarity and fresh, 
clean taste. 

Water so purified is odorless, colorless and taste- 
less. There’s nothing in it to alter the true flavor of 
naturally delicious 7-Up. 

That's why 7-Up tastes exactly the same every- 
where—fresh, clean—whether you uncap the same 
familiar green bottle in Altoona or Zanesville. 


Nothing, does like 
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DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 
(For Liquid or Spirit Duplicators) a 
Reading Readiness $3.25 
Seatwork for Beginners ...... (1) 3.00 
King Size Alphebet ....... (1) 3.00 
Farm Friends and Pets (1-2) 1.50 
Health, Setety, & Menners (1) 1.50 
Nursery Rhymes 2.00 
in 
Member .......... (1) 3.25 @ 8 «6 
Numbers for Beginners ...... (1) 3.00 
Phonics Phonics 1-8 .. (1) (Bech) 2.50 « e 
Phonics 2-A Phonics 2-8 ..(2) (Each) 2.50 
Phonics 3-A Pronics 3-8 . . (3) (Each)2.50 
Ph 
Health activities (2-3) 3.00 
= Boats and Airpienes ..... 13-4) 3.50 
ur Community ..... eee 
) Science Studi 3-6) 3.00 f h | 
Graduates of state teachers colleges 
loneers j Trees ..... 
Fractions Ci (4-4) 00 should have to teach in the state 
nt ee estes 
H Setting 3.0 
| eography of the . 
Prod { the U.S (4-8) 3.00 | 
| or at least two years 
eography of Evrope 
| The eather F (5-8) 3.50 
I") The Soler $ (5-8) 3.50 
o ou now 
Pri ty Ar (1-2) 2.00 
Holiday. Becorerions 200 There is no reward without responsibility. 
| com i " 0 . 
New ident for Arn tai) 3.00 Every investment must be guaranteed a fair return. 
(Cirete Choice of Grade on ) 
Phonics Books Say it however you will, American democracy demands it. Students 
ree. C) Phonics Books ISecend Holt) determined to be dedicated teachers will be in accordance with this 
C) Series premise. Too many others, however, nurture a ‘the world owes me a 
Sera Meech! 3.28 living” attitude by accepting free tuition for a college education with 
oe . | © Universal Reading Series no intention of entering the teaching profession. Any state that fosters 
Gooding Series this attitude is not without blame for the existing teacher shortage. 
2.88 The economic justification for state-supported, free-tuition teachers 
che —~ 9.28 colleges is the improvement of educational standards within the state. 
edt Ae a Pr This goal could be more fully accomplished if all students were guar- 
ade ~ 4 he rey anteed job opportunities and required to teach for two consecutive 
(Goch) 2.25 probationary years within the state that provided them with free tuition 
rithmetic (let 
tGoch)3.25 for a college education. 
(Goch) 9.38 It a teacher elected to break his contract during the two-year period, 
a = FLANNEL BOARDS " a bill would be rendered him for a pro-rata unpaid balance of his tui- 
taped Sine 24” x 36” ..5 tion. If the state terminated his contract within the stipulated period, 
of ard and Ease 
FELT CUT-OUTS FOR the teacher could consider the debt canceled. 
ANNEL BOARDS as Under these conditions, free-tuition state teachers colleges, filled to 
H Ne Tree Birdy capacity with embryo teachers, would then assure adequately manned, 
aire q No. 150 Five Inch Numerals =... 00 uncrowded classrooms for our youth. Margaretta W. Vanaman 
No. 140 Fractional Parts 50 
No. 200 Alphabet Capitals 5” .. 95 
TUT No. 201 Alphabet Lower Case ... 50 


[] No. 217 Picture Verbs ........... 
| No. 401 Ten Domestic Animals ... 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1.50 
1.60 
No. 410 Circus Animais 1.40 
No. 502 Helpers Set ..... th th 
4 oi —4 SRS 1 60 Anyone should be able to see through the argument that the 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
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|) No. 503 Three Pigs .......... 
Map of the U.S enveee 3 teacher shortage will be solved by requiring graduates o 


Earth and its Moon 


| No. 16-A. Masie Symbols Hs state teachers colleges to teach in the state for two years. That is no 
(J No. 650 Pechons of Semitised Backing 1.90 way to solve the problem. Higher salaries and higher professional 
_PHONETIC TEACHING AIDS standards are the only real answers. 
FF Phonic Rumeny 1.80 It has been an American tradition that state colleges offer free tuition 
eee 2°" oo to all students. Must an engineering student at a state-supported col- 
re. lege find a job with that state? Then why make an exception of state 
:  C) Vowel Lotto . 1.95 teachers colleges? I'll admit that the men who attend our service 
ao eee 200 academies must serve afterwards in the armed forces—but they serve 
Letters all over the world. And remember, they get free board and clothing al- 
Phonic Key Cards 180 lowances, too. 
ree LASH CARDS 6 The trend today is toward more free education, and | believe with this 
F] Alchaber $150 F) Addition $4.25 trend we can still have plenty of good teachers. |, for one, will work to 
Music 1.50 Multiplication 1.25 keep it that way. Barbara Poullson 
Phonies—B (Upper Primary) 250 | 


Senvice_ compan Stvistmas and Chanukah shoul 
(Postage additional on all items; Viext question te the schools 


Estimate et 25¢ per book or game.) 
0) Send Items Checked Above: [) Enclosed 


f Payment and Postage. 

Where do you stand? Here's your opportunity to sound off on this 

en [] booklet "TOOLS “OF TEACHING," | y> will be paid for the best letter of 225 words on each side of the topic. Be 
at He Supplies. Workbooks, Posters, Mu: $ as emphatic as you like. Mail your letter by October 14 to: Sound Off, 
hundreds of ofher Teaching aids.” The Instructor Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. Send airmail if west of Chicago. 
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From spinning tops 
to the solar system 


elementary science coverage fe) 
is complete in today’s BJ 


Science for elementary school children? You’ll find more of it 

in Britannica Junior than in any other junior ~—S- 
encyclopaedia. And to lead children through this array of 
science subjects, Britannica Junior always begins by 
relating the unknown to the known. For example, the 
gyroscope article builds from spinning tops to the 
spinning of the earth on its axis. , 

Then, looking up “earth” in BJ’s unique Ready 
Reference Index Volume, a child is directed to the main 
article, to the solar system and to 25 other related 
articles with pictures, maps, charts and diagrams. 

It is this broad science coverage—meaningfully inter- 
related—that makes BJ ever more useful in today’s 
stepped-up science teaching programs. 


Write for the new free teaching aid, “Experiments in Atomic Energy. 
Address: John R. Rowe, Room 347-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


today’s ( 
BRITANNICA 
a JUNIOR 


aoa DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE 
Pip 4 BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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e real people, real places, real ways of living 


Geography for World The Child 
Who Won't Try 


BARROWS — PARKER — SORENSEN 


sig Wa tid Amencan 
Out thi: Continents Old World Lands 
SYBIL RICHARDSON 
- Consultant, Division of Research and Guidance 
rs Los Angeles County Schools, California 
ait | 


2 


A new elementary geography program with 
current data, on-the-spot photographs, and 
newly designed maps to build understanding 
of today’s world. 


ANNOTATED TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 
WORKBOOKS 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY. 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Atlanta 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


SPECIAL OFFER... 20 KITS for 


> 


ra years ago it was generally 
thought that children who did 
poorly in school were lacking in 
ability. Today the widespread use 
of standardized tests of ability and 
achievement as well as teachers’ 
increased understanding of chil- 
dren has challenged this easy as- 
sumption. Teachers are constant- 
ly puzzled by poor schoolwork of 
children whose test results or 
whose general behavior indicate 
average ability and intelligence. 
Many of these children dawdle 
during work periods of reading or 
spelling. They look listlessly out of 
the window when directions are 
being given. Even during indi- 
vidual help their irrelevant ques- 
tions or later errors show that 
they are never really involved. 
Teachers know that normal 
children, unless handicapped by 
some physical problem, can and 
do learn. When such a child fails 
to learn, the teacher recognizes 
that his feelings about himself or 


one aspect of their more general 
denial and withdrawal. It is these 
children that need special study 
and help from a psychologist. 

However, most children who do 
poorly in school are characterized 
by lack of self-confidence and a 
resignation toward failure. They 
are boys and girls who probably 
met with difficulty in the early 
years of school. The anxiety of 
their parents was expressed in 
pressure, urging, and scolding. 

A child, quickly sensing the dis- 
appointment of his parents, be- 
comes more anxious and easily 
discouraged. He becomes con- 
vinced that he cannot learn and 
of course through the years this 
pyramids—he fails to attain es- 
sential skills in reading, arithme- 
tic, or in ways of studying. Each 
new learning becomes progres- 
sively more difficult and hopeless. 

Today’s teachers know that the 
key to this problem is to change 
the child’s own image of himself 


colorful about important people in his life as one who cannot learn. And in 
se Tek® are interfering with his natural this change the understanding and 
at brushes urge to grow and learn. His prob- support of his parents is a most 
4 d lem calls for understanding help. powerful influence. 
use 
te exclusively! The teacher realizes that this The teacher, of course, ex- 
7 learning difficulty cannot be over- _ presses personal interest and tries 


come simply by drill, urging, or 
extra work. 
Some children, of course, come 


to create a warm and friendly re- 
lationship with the child. It is 
through such a relationship that 


IPANA’S BELOW-COST TOOTHBRUSHING KITS 


IPANA’S demonstration model, charts, 
manual of good teaching ideas 


== an action-packed Dental Health Program! 
™= Plan yours today! 


Order Kits on coupon below. Order free Teaching Aids with coupon on page | 12. 
NEW SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE FOR IPANA GUEST SIZE TUBES: 144 for $8. 


Order from: tducotionot Service Dept.IN 1059 Bristol-Myers Co, 45 Rockefeller Ploza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


+ JUNIOR KIT—For Children Under 10 Years @ $3 per case of 20 $_—__ 


(Available only in cases.of 20 kits Tek brushes in assorted colors) no. of cases total amt. 
* REGULAR KIT—For Children Over 10 Years —_——. @ $3 per case of 20 $ —_____ ° 
+ (Available only in cases of 20 hits Tek® brushes in assorted colors) nv. of cases total amt. , 
FOR REFILLS: Ipana Guest Size— —— @ $8 per gross 
* by the Gross only—$8 per gross (144) no. of gross total amt. * 
e TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED 
Make checks payable to Bristol-Myers © Check () M.O. enclosed [) Please bill me 
* Offer good only in continental USA (PLEASE PRINT) - 
* SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION. . 
* YOUR NAME . 
* SCHOOL ADDRESS. 
civ ZONE STATE 


* Allow ebout 3 weeks for delivery Offer subject to revocation without notice Code * IN 1059 
. 
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from homes where learning is not 
valued. The activities of the par- 
ents and the atmosphere of the 
family do not encourage them to 
listen, to read, or to ask questions. 
Many times, however, children 
from such homes are stimulated 
by the school’s activities and 
quickly discover that learning is 
stimulating and satisfying. They 
may even begin to change their 
families through their own inter- 
ests and activities. This, of course, 
is the great strength of public ed- 
ucation which has enabled each 
generation to take new opportuni- 
ties for development. 

A few children fail to learn ad- 
equately in school because of deep 
emotional biocks generally con- 
nected with early relations with 
their parents. Such children are 
unable to interact with things and 
people in the environment. Their 
failure to learn at school is only 


the teaching-learning transaction 
takes place. Knowing as much as 
possible about the child’s life en- 
ables her to select learnings which 
are realistic and practical and to 
set goals which are possible. 

Genera! encouragement is not 
enough. The child must see for 
himself that he has spelled a word 
right, or has mastered a combina- 
tion correctly. This requires indi- 
vidualized assignments—four spell- 
ing words instead of twenty-four, 
addition combinations instead of 
fractions—since he must begin 
where there is some real chance 
of success. But once a child real- 
izes he can learn, his natural urge 
to grow and develop will come to 
the fore. 


Eprroriat Norte: Dr. Richardson in- 
vites your questions and your com- 
ments. Send them to her in care of 
The Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. Enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 
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Tips for the 


CLARICE SAXON 


Teacher, Third Grade 
C. W. Bingman Elementary School 
Beaumont, Texas 


P RESUMING there are no courses 

on “substituting” listed in 
our college catalogues, we, as 
teachers who have had experience 
with substitute teachers, may per- 
form a service by compiling a list 
of do’s and don’t’s for them. 


First of all, the substitute teach- 
er should realize that she has a 
tremendous responsibility when 
she accepts a substitute job. She 
should never accept it lightly— 
with an air of “Oh, well, it’s just 
for a few days; why should I try 
to put over these plans? The 
teacher won’t be out very long 
and she can pick up where she left 
off.” To the regular teacher, 
every day is important. She does 
not want her pupils to lose even 
one day. The efficient substitute 
can carry on without a break in 
the teacher's program if she will 
only realize that this is her re- 
sponsibility and will accept it as 
such. 

Secondly, the substitute should 
never feel so secure that she does 
not deem it necessary to contact 
the teacher for whom she is sub- 
stituting. It is a discouraging and 
difficult thing for the teacher to 
be faced with weeks of absence, 
and it is doubly hard if she does 
not hear from her substitute. A 
word on how the children are pro- 
gressing, assurance that her plans 
are being carried out, samples of 
the pupils’ work, or even a tele- 
phone call relating several of the 
interesting classroom activities 
would be most helpful and would 
encourage the teacher who is ill. 

Third, the substitute teacher 
should never visit the teacher with 
a satchel full of complaints. Most 
thoughtless is the substitute who 
greets the teacher with, “Oh, I'll 
be so glad when you return. Those 
children don’t behave for me as 
they do for you!” Or, “My, how 
do you get all your work finished? 
I never seem to be able to get a 
thing done!” Or worse, “Don’t 
you find Joe a pain in the neck? 
He is never still a minute!” 

May I plead that the substitute 
teacher please leave any such 
complaints unsaid, for the worry 
they create in the teacher’s mind 
is no aid to rapid recuperation! 

Fourth, the substitute must use 
common sense in dealing with an- 
other teacher’s class. If some pu- 
pils are not doing satisfactory 
work, or if there are failing pa- 
pers, do not send those papers 
home immediately to be signed by 
the parents. This only frustrates 
parents and pupils. Get busy and 


Substitute Teacher 


work with those children in the 
classroom until you have learned 
the reason for the failures. If the 
trouble cannot be eliminated in 
the classroom, then contact the 
regular teacher on such points as 


FLY 


the following: Are you giving too 
difficult work? Is the work being 
presented in a different way so 
that the children are confused? 
Are certain pupils not expected 
to do work beyond a certain 


level? Remember that in a few 
days a substitute can break down 
what a regular teacher has taken 
several months to build up. 
Fifth, may the substitute teach- 
er never feel that she is so indi- 
vidual that she is compelled to 
reprimand a child who invariably 
comes out with, “But Miss Jones 
doesn’t do (Continued on page 19) 


Plan now to enjoy pure jet flight on United Air Lines’ 
| DC-8 Jet Mainliner®, the newest, biggest . . . quietest 
of the jets built by Douglas, famous for dependa- 
bility. DC-8 Jet Mainliner travel is thrifty, too— 


Custom Coach service on every plane, hot meal in- 
cluded in your fare. Spacious lounge in both Custom 
Coach and de luxe First Class sections. And because 
it’s the best of the jets, United’s DC-8 Jet Mainliner 
is your best travel buy! Low-cost DC-6 Air Coach 
and DC-7 Custom Coach flights on United also serve 
major U. S. convention cities, including Honolulu. 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


EXTRA CARE HAS MADE IT THE BEST OF THE JETS 


For reservations, call United or your travel agent. 


* 


VET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 


UNITED AIR LINES NEW DC-8 JET MAINLINER 
—THE BEST OF THE JETS~—TO YOUR NEXT CONVENTION 


You enjoy delicious meals in the 
wider, higher backed seats. ‘ 


new 


New Red Carpet* Room is larger than the lounge of any other jet airliner and extends full width of the plane. 


privacy of 


*Red Carpet is a service mark owned and used by United Air Lines, Inc. 
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Aye Appreciation 


Village of St. Bernard 


Painted by Suzanne Valadon 


WILLIAM BEALMER 
Consultant in Art Education 


lilinois State Department 
of Public Instruction 


Everybody paints as he sees, 
that is to say, as best he can. 
Suzanne Valadon 


HAT does the world look like 
W to you? When you walk to 
school, do you see objects of many 
shapes, colors, lines, and textures? 
Do you notice trees and roofs? 

Suzanne Valadon observed the 
houses, trees, and hills of her vil- 
lage and countryside and painted 
them in her own way. You might 
enjoy painting familiar objects in 
your city, town, or country atmos- 
phere. You can paint things as 
you see them, or as your imagina- 
tion sees them. Each artist sees 
things in his own way. It is im- 
portant to see, to discover, to in- 
vent, and to paint. 


When you look at a tree, what 
do you see? Do you see a gnarled, 
rough trunk, or stately dignity in 
its crown, or the color and texture 
of its leaves and bark? What in- 
terests you in the lines and shapes 
of a tree? Do you notice the long 
sweeping drooping arms of the 
willow, the cone-shaped crown of 
the fir tree, or the spearhead of 
the poplar? Does a mysterious 
quality of rhythmical movement 
of a tree excite you? 

Suzanne Valadon has captured 
many qualities in her trees. She 
has told what trees mean to her 
and how they appear to her. She 
has created mystery and move- 
ment in her highly imaginative 
painting of trees. It is for a cam- 
era to produce exact duplication, 
and an artist to produce a tree of 
the mind imaginative. 

How can you create a mood in 
your painting? Can you make 


creative 


your paintings imaginative? Can 
you produce a variety of lines, 
colors, or textures? Experiment 
with your own painting. 

Analysis by the Teacher 

Composition analysis can be a 
part of exposing children to an 
artist’s work; however, teachers 
will find that an awareness, on 
their part, of the composition and 
the elements of art will aid them 
in discussing the painting with 
their children. The way in which 
we mention the elements of art 
depends on the age level of the 
students. Color, repetition of lines 
and shapes, and freedom in the 
handling of the medium are im- 
portant factors in this painting. 
The artist has used quick and free 
brush strokes and has drawn all 
the forms in a simple direct man- 
ner. The contrast between the 
large and small trees creates an 
interesting balance and arrange- 
ment of the objects. 

Basic colors have been widely 
distributed over the canvas, and 
there is a penetration of warmth 
throughout the painting. The pat- 
tern of roof tops, varying in size, 
helps to create interest and varia- 
tion in the rectangular shapes. 
The benches seem to repeat the 
straight lines of the buildings and 
suggest an imaginary presence of 
people. Various brush techniques, 
ranging from bold irregular lines 
and quick light strokes to texture 


suggestions on the roof tops, have 
been used by the artist. 


About the Artist 


In the past and present art heri- 
tages there are few women paint- 
ers who hold any stature in the 
art world. Suzanne Yaladon, 
mother of Maurice Utrillo, is one 
of the few women artists whose 
works have been recognized and 
exhibited. Born of peasant stock, 
in 1865, she was aware of many 
different types of people. As early 
in her life as nine years, she began 
to make sketches of them as they 
worked in the village. In her late 
childhood, she worked as an ap- 
prentice to a dressmaker, and lat- 
er joined a circus as an acrobat. 
After a fall from the trapeze her 
circus life ended, and her long 
career in painting began. 

Even though she had little for- 
mal training in art, she received 
much help from other artists such 
as Edgar Dégas, Auguste Renoir, 
and Henri Toulouse-Lautrec. 

In discussing artists’ work with 
children, teachers should help 
them realize that: artists depict 
similar subjects, but each artist 
interprets the same subject in a 
different way; and artists use the 
same art media, but develop their 
own unique style. Through reali- 
zation of these two factors, chil- 
dren will begin to see that there 
is no one way to portray an ob- 
ject, or use a material. 


$1.50 per set 


6 sets for $8.75 


Good 


Manners 


0 


6 Sets of Charts depicting health, safety, and good manners. 
Each set includes 20 large charts printed on both sides of 10 sheets 
of heavy paper. Colorful stick figures shown in 5 different colors. 


F. A. Owen 


Publishing Co. New York 
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Filmstrips DRAMATIZE YOUR LESSONS 


READING SOCIAL STUDIES SCIENCE Title Hl 


K-1 CHILDREN'S STORIES Captions Grades 3-4 HOW WE GET OUR FOODS 


Six lovable classics in enchanting art! This basic social studies series is enhanced 
Strengthen primary vocabulary and folk in value and interest by a wealth of select- 
tale interest. Encourage story telling. Fine ed “on the spot” color photos. Brings real- 
variation for remedial reading. Full color. ism and understanding to each pupil. 
Order by number in coupon below. Every step from farm to table fully pic- 
8&2 THREE LITTLE PIGS 28 frames 35 tured, Important facts are developed an 
&l RED RIDING HOOD 39 frames $5 explained. Excellent sequerce captions. 
53 GINGERBREAD BOY 36 frames $5 203-1 STORY of MILK 41 frames $5 
54 GOLDILOCKS and 3 BEARS 41 fr. $5 203-2 STORY of BREAD 46 frames $5 
5-5 LITTLE BLACK SAMBO 344 frames 55 203-3 FRUITS & VEGETABLES 41! frames 55 
5-6 RUMPELSTILTSKIN 46 frames $5 203-4 STORY of MEAT 41 frames $5 
8S SAVE $3.00 on alll Six $27 203-S SAVE $3.75 on all four, boxed $16.25 


Grades 3-5 SCIENCE for BEGINNERS Title Wl 
An Important Introductory Series in Full, Brilliant Color 
Here spread before your pupils . . . by Helps you answer hundreds of their sci- 
now beginning to think a great deal for ence questions! 
themselves . . . is a timely and intriguing Pupils delight in tracing man-made satel- 
bird’s-eye view of the important scientific lites in orbit, defining the stars, seeing the 
realm. MORE than just a fascinating earth from outer space! Helps them really 
panorama ... here, too, are curriculum- begin to appreciate biology, mechanics, 
coordinated materials rich with whys and the earth sciences! 
hows : . . and fertile unsolved ques- By John Sternig, Glencoe, distin 
tons for students to answer guished science-methods consultant. No 
3-4 BOYS and GIRLS of MANY LANDS Grades 3-4-5 USING GOOD ENGLISH in later years! Current evens... familiar finer foundation for your program of 
No longer need distant peoples be intro- Most helpful toward complete mastery of to the child come into new scientific focus. building interest and understanding in 
duced with stereotyped drawings of faces, basic — ae ult oy pts are — Science! Title III recommended. 
costumes, and dwellings, These color pho- 25-3 SKY ABOVE the EARTH 5! frames $5 25-4 MACHINES and TOOLS 40 frames $5 
tos of real families show all phases of daily a eee ee —— 25-2 OUR HOME, the EARTH 35 frames $5 25-5 MAGNETISM & ELECTRICITY 31 $5 
living abroad with a friendly, human hold attention. This series stimulates the 25-1 WORLD of LIVING THINGS 38 fr .$5 25-6 LIGHT, HEAT, & SOUND 3! fr. $5 
warmth. Interesting captions clarify de- child to write and speak more effectively. 25-S_ SAVE 3.00 on all six, boxed $27.00 
tails and picture sequence. Fine to explain 30-3 POSSESSIVES, CONTRACTIONS 
world-wide differences, similarities, and and ABBREVIATIONS 40 frames $5 
promote understanding. 45-51 frames ea. 30-1 BUILDING GOOD SENTENCES 40 $5 
30-2 USING PLURALS CORRECTLY 39 55 
5-4 Simon & Lucy of ALASKA $6 30-4 CAPITALS, PUNCTUATION 43 35 
5-1 Henk & Henny, NETHERLANDS 36 30-5 LETTER WRITING for a REASON 
5-2 Steinar & Karen Marie, NORWAY %6 47 frames $5 
5-3 Anthony & Maria, SWITZERLAND %6 30-6 ORAL and WRITTEN REPORTS 47 $5 
5-SA SAVE $2.40 on all four ............ $21.60 30-S_ SAVE $3.00 on all six, boxed .....$27 


ALL ORDERS SHIPPED ON — 
THE SAME DAY eve oF 
RECEIVED 


Company 


Tha iieehorhec 
last of the dinosaurs to live on earth - 21. Water can do work. | 


| SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. Grades 4-8 LIFELONG AGO! in Color NEW! BASIC PRIMARY SCIENCE in Color 
| 1345 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 199, Chicago 14, Illinois | Stimulating Row-Peterson-SVE earth sci- Here are accurate, basic science facts 
j yj ence series, prepared in cooperation with beautifully presented to mect primary pu- 
i the Chicago Museum of Natural History pil viewpoints! Vivid full-color art, con- 
Natur y. ! 3 

i CIRCLE NUMBERS BELOW for FILMSTRIPS DESIRED Brilliant color photographs, drawings, cise . . . interesting captions. Carefully 
| ; MANY ; LIFE PRIMARY PRIMARY | and diagrams arouse class interest and correlated with leading texts. Excellent 
j STORIES FOODS By | discussion. Concise captions encourage aid for teachers without broad science 
j 8-2 203-1 25.3 Sea 30-3 31.2 24-1 24.7 | clear understanding of prehistoric times. backgrounds. Recommended for purchase 
8-1 203-2 25-2 5.1 31-1 24-2 24-8 Title recommended. under Title 11, 
1 8-3 25-1 , 31-3 24-3 24-9 31-2 When Reptiles Ruled the Earth 40 $6 
! 8-4 205-5 25-4 5-2 , 30-4 31-4 24-4 24-10 31-1 Up Through the Coal Age 44 fr. $6 Grades 1-2 Group I—FINDING OUT: 
203-4 25-5 5-3 31-5 24-5 24-11 Mammals Inherit the World 44 fr. $6 About LAND. AIR & WATER 26 $4.50 
j 8-6 25-6 30-6 31-6 24-6 24-12 31-4 How We Know about Life ane How PLANTS GROW 26 fr. $4.50 
! Set of 6 Set of 4 Set of 6 Set of 4 Set of 6 Set of 6 Set of 6 Set of 6: I Long Ago 41 frames $6 “€ How ANIMAL BABIES 

8-S 203-8 25-$ 5-SA 30-S 31-SA 24-SA 24-SB me Hunting Fossils 44 frames % GROW 26 frames $4.50 
1 31-6 Stories Fossils Tell 40 frames $6 ote How YOU GROW 25 frames $4.50 
} / enclose $ : Bill our school. Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL. 31-SA SAVE $3.60 on all six, boxed $32.40 About THINGS eee oe 94.50 
j (Suggested billing date: ) i 24-6 About the SKY 22 frames $4.50 
Title 111, National Defense Education Act SAVE £2.70 on aft siz, boned 924.30 
Mr., Mes., or Miss to improve instruction in SCIENCE, 2-3 Group 1I—FINDING ouT: 
| MATHEMATICS, and MODERN FOREIGN “7 About SEEDS, BULBS & 
| LANGUAGES 25-8 How ANIMALS LIVE 24 frames $4.80 

ow 4 frames $4.50 

| | Filmstrips shown above are especially 24-9 About YOUR BODY 31 frames $4.50 
J Schoo! Address -| recommended by SVE for purchase under 24-10 How THINGS CHANGE 25 fr. $4.50 
i | Title III. Choose the filmstrips you need 24-11 About the CLOUDS 27 frames $4.50 
1 city — State | and order them now on 15-day approval, 24-12 About DAY & NIGHT 26 fr. $4.50 


44-SB SAVE $2.70 on all six, boxed $24.30 


or for billing on the date you suggest. 
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Material for this monthly feature is 
being prepared in consultation with 
ERIC M. STEEL, Professor of French, State Teachers College, Brockport, N.Y., 
and JENNIE ALESSI, High School Spanish Teacher, West lrondequoit, N.Y. 


HERE are common phrases used over and over again in the normal 
school day. For your October French or Spanish experience, in- 
troduce these conversationally, Use them in talking to the children. 
Encourage them to use the expressions easily with you and with one 
another. Your familiarity with pronunciation is taken for granted. If 
your French or Spanish is rusty, have your pronunciation checked by 
the nearest language teacher. This is not a course of study. 


FRENCH SPANISH 
Ouvrez vos livres, mes en- Abran el libro, alumnos. 
fants! 
Open your books, children. 
L’histoire se trouve & la page FE] cuento se halla en la pagina 
un (deux, trois, quatre, cing, uno (dos, tres, cuatro, cinco, 
six, sept, huit, neuf, dix). seis, siete, ocho, nueve, diez). 
The story is on page one, etc. 
Voici un morceau de papier, He aqui una hoja de papel, un 
un morceau de craie, une gom- pedazo de tiza, una goma 
me (a blackboard eraser—un (a blackboard eraser—un bo- 
effaceur), un crayon, une rrador), un lapiz, una pluma, 
plume, un livre, un cahier. un libro, un cuaderno. 


Here is a piece of paper, a piece of chalk, 
an eraser, a pencil, a pen, a book, a notebook. 


J’ai besoin d’un morceau de Necesito un crayén blanco 
crayon de couleur blanche (rojo, azul, verde, amarillo, 
(rouge, bleue, verte, jaune, negro, rosado). 
noire, rose). 
| need a white( red, blue, green, yellow, black, pink) crayon. 
Oi est la régle? iDénde esta (se halla) la 
regla? 
Where is the ruler? 
La régle est sur le pupitre. La regla esta en el pupitre. 
The ruler is on the desk. 

La régle est dans le (sous le, La regla esta dentro del (de- 
prés du) pupitre. bajo del, cerca del) pupitre. 
_ The ruler is in (under, near) the desk. 

La régle est prés de la plume. La regla esta debajo de la 

pluma. 
The ruler is near the pen. 
Comment les filles sont habil- {Qué llevan las nifias? 
lées? 
What are the girls wearing? 
Trois (quatre, etc.) jeunes Tres (cuatro, etc.) nifias lle- 
filles portent des jupes roses van vestidos rosados (rojos, 
(rouges, bleues). azules). 
Three (four, etc.) girls are wearing pink (red, blue) dresses. 
Quelqu’un est a la porte. Alguien llama a la puerta. 
Someone is at the door. 
Donnez-moi vos papiers, s'il Favor de pasar los papeles. 
vous plait. 
Give me your papers, please. 
Avez-vous fini votre travail? {Han terminado (ustedes) el 
trabajo? 
Have you finished your work? 
Oui, mademoiselle, je l’ai fini. Si, sefiorita, lo he terminado. 
Yes, | have finished it. 


Please hand in your papers. 


Voulez-Vous Danser? 


— | 


Line up the owe and girls 
in two rows facing each 
other. As each boy sings, 
he steps forward and 
bows. As the girl replies, 
she curtsies, and he takes 
her arm. They twirl, min- 
vet style, and return to 
original position. Further 
: steps can be executed 
-selle, vou-lez-vous dan-ser g-vec moi? with the group singing 


moi 
mon-sieur, je veux bien dan-ser a~yec vous, 


Made - moi - seile, vou - lez - vous dan - ser, dan - ser? 
Qui mon-sieur, je veux bien dan - ser, dan - ser- 


the words or singing 


FILMSTRIPS 


exciting mew STORY FUN 
HALLOWEEN! 


and Thanksgiving 
Grades 1-5 with Captions 
Delight your pupils with this whimsical 
HALLOWEEN tale of a witch who just 
couldn't be spooky! Beautiful, original il- 
lustrations provide unusual background 
mood . . . clever story captions develop the 


Britian’ COLOR 


% 
WINNIE & WITCH 


adventures of Winnie and 
her aniazing cat, Lucifer. 
Also provides timely Hal- 
loween entertainment for 
really rollicking fun! Ex- 
cellent material to stimu- 
late creative writing and 
art. Supplements social 
| studies and language arts 
effectively. 


had i 60-10 36 frames in Color $6 


rw wAty 


Well you know how news travels. By the 
next day every witch in the ki 
heard about the terrible goblin. 


MARY'S PILGRIM THANKSGIVING 
Grades 2-5 Captions 
NEW! Authentic! DOCUMENTED 
background facts direct from Wm. 
Bradford's 300 year old “History of 
the Plimoth Plantation.”’ Pictures ri- 
val the most accurate historical pro- 
duction. Adventure of a little girl, as 
it might have been during the fall of 
1621. Never before such attention to 
costumes, architecture, and locale in 
portrayal of our first Thanksgiving! 


60-7 34 frames in COLOR %6 


But the friendly Indians cox 
aye girl was lost. 


i INDIANS for THANKSGIVING 
a Grades 1-5 Record 
Refreshingly different! A Thanksgiv- 
ing story about two little Pilgrim girls 
who befriend an Indian chief's son 
... and save their settlement from In- 
dian attack. The Thanksgiving feast is 
then shared together by Indians and 
settlers. Shows how kindness and co- 
operation overcame fear, Ideal to cor- 
relate with social studies. Story from 
Child Life and Childcraft. 
T49-1R 49 fr. in COLOR with 33% 
rpm Record and Guide $10 


OTHER HOLIDAY FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR AVAILABLE 


46-1 STORY of THANKSGIVING 47-1 WHY WE HAVE THANKSGIVING ; 
Gr. 2-5 Captioned, 31 frames $5 Gr. 5-8 Captioned, 43 frames %6 


Grandfather's Thanksgiving THANKSGIVING with CAROL and PETER 
160-9 Gr. 4-8 44 frames $6.50 95-1R Gr. K-2 Record,33 frames 48.50 
60-8R Gr. 4-8 Record, 44 frames $10 95-1 Gr. K-2 Guide, 33 frames $5.50 


=a 


socuty FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
DELIGHTFUL and 1345 Diversey Phwy., Dept. 109, Chicago 14, 


TIMELY _ holiday Please send holiday flmstrips in color, circled below: 


filmstrip STORIES! os 
Treat your class to a 5 60-7 47-1 95-18 
fi rrelated T49-1R 60-88 95-1 


— Especially Bill our school. (Suggested billing date: ). 
matized to stimulate 
child’s interest. Each Name 
story has a lesson for 4 
all! High motivation **°* 
for social studies . . . Schoo! Address 
reading. 4 
City Zone 
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THE VU-LYTE I 
iS SO SIMPLE! 
IT PROJECTS BIG 
BRIGHT PICTURES 
IN COLOR— 


The VU-LYTE II Opaque 
Projector is the most 
* flexible, easiest to use 
teaching aid in existence. Here's 
how it works: 


&y Brilliant light is directed on 
to the material you place into 
the VU-LYTE II! 


reflects the original copy 


| © An optical mirror 


through the lens! 
€ The VU-LYTE II lens projects 


the picture onto a screen or wal 

—big—bright —dramatic—so 

ALL can see it at once! 

On the sereen, magnified 

many times, right side up, 

clear and 7 is the 

exact picture 

into the VU-L T 

(1 above) ! 
| Somers many other exclusive features 
for teachers is the VU-LYTE II Pointer. 
It is operated from the projector it- 
| self, points a clear sharp arrow any- 
where on the screen. Write for a 
demonstration of the VU-LYTE II, 
and ask for the FREE brochure: ‘Turn 
Teaching Into Learning”. 


CHARLES 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


217 South 18th Street East Orange, New saeeyy 


©. BOX 791-0) 


BUY DIRECT FROM MI 
THE HOUSE OF LEATHER 


Leather for every purpose from all ani- 
mals, reptiles and birds at prices you can 


FREE BOOK “Lecther Knowledge” is 

» plus big 100 

page FREE Leathercraft CATALOG cram- 

med full of items you use everyday. 
WRITE TODAY . 

World's Largest Suppliers of Leathercraft 

TANDY LEATHER CO, (Since 1919) 
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N.LY. State Dept. of Commerce Photo 
(FLAGS: left, Corps of Engineers; right, Seaway Development Corporation—-Neptune’s trident, 
with the Canadian maple leaf on one side and the American eagle on the other) 


THE WAY TO SEE THE SEAWAY 


The scene above—an ocean-going 
freighter in the Eisenhower Lock- 
shows one important aspect of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, but there are many 
others, as thousands of visitors have 
been discovering. They have been 
pleased to find that on both the Ameri- 
ean and the Canadian side, provision 
has been made for their pleasure, 
comfort, and enlightenment. 

Kesides the locks, there are over- 
looks and exhibits of the Power 
Authority, and also the 2,700-acre St. 
Lawrence State Park on Barnhart 
Island, which New York State opened 
in July. 


On the same island is the gigantic 
power dam (U.S. and Canadian), 
named for Robert Moses and Robert 
Saunders. On the third floor of the 
five-story administration building is 
an exhibition room containing a 43- 
foot three-dimensional map of the 
entire Seaway project, with taped 
narrative. Here also is a small movie 
theater where a sound and color film 
is shown hourly. On the fourth floor 
is an operating model of the power 
dam. 

A sight-seeing bus tour of the area 
is available from the information cen- 
ter at Massena. 


EVENTS IN HAWAII, In a sense, 
every week is Aloha Week in Hawaii 

especially now when its admission 
as the 50th state is being hailed. But 
there is a specific Aloha Week in 
October, this year from the 18th to 
the 24th. It is the largest of all 
Hawaiian festivals, with pageantry, 
street dancing, hula festivals, luaus, 
balls, parades. Then in late November 
and early December come the Interna- 
tional Surfing Championships at 
Makaha on Oahu Island. Later in 
December, of course, there is Christ- 
mas, and after that New Year's. And 
how do they celebrate New Year's 
Eve? With fireworks! It’s a quick trip 
to the Islands by plane, and a relaxing 
one by ship if you can spare the time. 


FOREST FESTIVAL. From Oct. 1 
to 3, the 23rd Mountain State Forest 
Festival will be held at Elkins, W. 
Va., opening with coronation of Queen 
Silvia XXIII by Governor Cecil H. 
Underwood. This event, and some oth- 
ers, will take place on the campus of 
Davis and Elkins College. Among at- 
tractions, according to the Internation- 
al Festivals Association, will be a state 
championship woodchopping and saw- 
ing contest, archery contests, plug and 
fly-casting contest, riding tournament, 
square dancing, and varied exhibits. 


KNOW YOUR PARKS. An amaz- 
ing variety of authentic information 
about our National Parks, National 
Monuments, and all scenic and historic 
areas under the jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service, is available at 
small cost. In order to select titles, 
you will want Price List 35, issued 
free by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. This gives both 
single copy and quantity prices. The 
current program of improvement and 


expansion in the National Parks is 
keeping pace with the upsurge of in- 
terest in our natural heritage. The 
months prior to a trip provide time 
for gaining an understanding of the 
Parks which will more than double 
the value of a visit. The publications 
mentioned are indispensable in gain- 
ing such an understanding. 


WARM, COLORFUL. These words 
describe Nova Scotia in the autumn. 
The Gulf Stream gives this sea-girt 
Canadian province a mild season. 
Days are sunny and crisp; nights cool. 
The red and gold foliage reaches the 
peak of its beauty by mid-October. 
Many summer activities continue into 
fall. In some regions, the season for 
Atlantic salmon lasts until Oct. 15, 
and other species of fish are in sea- 
son until the 31st. The fast auto ferry 
between Bar Harbor, Maine, and 
Yarmouth, N.S., operates on a thrice- 
weekly basis after Sept. 14. 


FRONTIER TOWN REPLICAS. 
Three Kansas cities—Wichita, Dodge 
City, and Abilene—are responding to 
the widespread interest in the West 
of an earlier day by constructing au- 
thentic replicas of frontier towns. 
Each, in its time, was a railhead, a 
trailhead, a cattle-shipping point, and 
a place where cowboys blew off steam 
after driving herds up the long trail 
from Texas. The Wichita Cowtown 
and Dodge City’s Front Street replica 
are already popular. “Old Abilene 
Town” is now being built south of 
Abilene’s Eisenhower Center—the 
building which houses the President’s 
large collection of souvenirs and me- 
mentoes of his long military career. 


An announcement of The Instructor's 
Free Teacher Travel Service will be 
found on page 92. 


“Beautiful books with 


outstanding illustrations.” 
—Chicago Tribune 


* sturdily bound in cloth 
lithographed in color 


*-clearly printed on quality paper 
* full-color jackets 
* Introductions by 
May Lamberton Becker 
* all complete and unabridged 


Within the covers of these beauti- 
ful books is the golden legacy of 
childhood discovery and delight be- 
queathed to every child by Mark 
Twain, Lewis Carroll, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Louisa May Alcott, and 
more than a score of other world- 
famous authors. 
Write for list of all 40 titles 
$2.50 each 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 
2231 ‘St, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


INSTRUCTIONAL RECORDS 


by Ed Durlacher 


Progressive 
for all grades. 
Used by 
thousands of 
teachers. 

Box #40 


78 of 3345 rpm Send for free brochure 


EW! CENCO® 
Mobile 


Laboratory 


For science 
teacher 
demonstrations 
in different 
locations, any 


quickly. 
Equipped 
with gas, 
electric and 
water services, 
support rods 
and pegboard 
display panel. 
Roomy stor- 
age area. In attrac- 
tive colors, large Formica 
top. Write for full details. 


gach $29500 


Cenco, the leading manufacturer 
of instruments for laboratories 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
1718-Y Irving Park Road Chicago 43, Mi. 
Branches and Wareh i N.S 
Boston + Birmingham SantaClara + Los Angeles - Tulsa 
Houston + Toronto +» Montreal + Vancouver + Ottawa 
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H™ you ever had the desire 
to teach an opera to your 
class? After reading through the 
complicated plots, and finding an 
aria or selection that would ap- 
peal to youngsters, were you over- 
whelmed by the task of making it 
hold the attention of fifth- and 
sixth-graders? But don’t give up! 
The Jam Handy Organization has 
come to your rescue in a new se- 
ries of opera (and ballet) stories; 
Aida, Lohengrin, Magic Flute, 
Barber of Seville, The Master- 
singers, and Coppelia. 

Each story is presented by a re- 
corded narration, and a colorful 
filmstrip. [Reviewed by Irene F. 
Cypher, page 13, Sept.] Nothing 
could be easier to teach. The 
narrator begins his tale, and at 
each tone signal, you merely move 
the strip to the next frame. At 
the bottom of each, the narrator’s 
words are printed, should the pu- 
pil want to read it. : 

Short musical excerpts, symbolic 
of the story theme, are played. 
The illustrations are authentic 
and beautifully drawn. The stories 
are adapted or simplified. The 
music is short, but compelling. 
The selections are instrumental, 
not vocal. There’s not a chance 
for your class to be bored. 

If you object to having the 
lovely music interrupted by a nar- 
rator, then reverse the record, and 
hear the music alone. 

Although the names are diffi- 
cult to remember, try to draw 
from the class a list of characters 
in the story. The names may elude 
them, but they can usually de- 
scribe the individual. They will 
get more names each time they 
see and hear the filmstrips and 
records. I can think of no better 
way to introduce older children 
to opera than by purchasing this 
set; $4.95 for each filmstrip; 
$3.95 for each record; $49.50 for 
the entire set of films and records. 
Order direct from The Jam 
Handy Organizatien, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michi- 
gan. 


Do you feel that it is impossi- 
ble to present classical music to 
young children unless you are a 
music specialist? That’s not so, 
although I admit it takes fore- 
thought to do it successfully. Skip 
any attempt to impress the class 
with the composer’s name, or the 
greatness of the work. Choose 
something rhythmic with a col- 
orful orchestration and don’t 
waste hours searching. Buy It’s 
Classic But It’s Good (RCA 
Victor, LM 2238, 33% rpm, 
$4.98). 

You will find five classical se- 
lections (some of them abridged) , 
but don’t look at the titles your- 


RECOMMENDED BY 
ELVA S. DANIELS 


self. Play side 1, band 1, and see 
if it isn’t the best fast tiptoe mu- 
sic you've ever heard. It’s light 
and bouncy for a good while, then 
it’s dancelike, then almost march- 
like, and finally, the first music 
returns. Now look at the title (if 
you didn’t recognize it already). 
It’s the scherzo movement from 
Tschaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. 

Play it for your class as they 
act out the changes. And here’s 
the secret—play it again some 
other day, and again, and again. 
Soon your small fry will be almost 
as familiar with this “good” mu- 
sic as your music supervisor, I 
don’t think it’s as important for 
children to remember, or even 
know who or what, as it is that 
they recognize the music. 

Play band 4, and see what they 
guess it might be. Some guesses 
will be wild and unreasonable; 
discard these, and try to get the 
answer, “Clowns.” The especially 
colorful instrumentation will stir 
young imaginations. Be sure to 
repeat this music during other 
lessons. In case you wonder, the 
music is “Dance of the Buffoons” 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff. “Cortége of 
the Sardar” with its steady beat 
lends itself nicely to a stately 
parade, and even better to rhyth- 
mic accompaniment. Tom-toms 
can play on the first beat, tri- 
angles and bells, or finger cymbals, 
on the second. When the music 
grows louder, add other instru- 
ments. This record contains six 
other classics just as readily adapt- 
able to classroom activities. 


Do you perchance teach a sixth 
grade in which one or two boys 
are having a voice change? Quite 
a problem, isn’t it? Either the 
deep voices keep quiet for fear 
of being teased, or the high voices 
all begin to sing an octave lower 
to try and emulate their grown-up 
friends. In order to convince both 
groups of boys that changed and 
unchanged voices have a place in 
singing, play some selections by a 
boys’ choir. Instead of a silvery 
rendition of a church anthem, buy 
Boys’ Clubs of Ar. erica Sing 
Stephen Foster (RCA Victor, 
LBY 1020, 33% rpm, $1.98). 
Your boys will approve of the 
twelve songs, enjoy the banjo in- 
terludes, and may want to learn 
a “part song.” Incidentally, part 
of the record price is used to send 
boys to the national club choir, 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (request free 
catalogue on school letterhead); or 
Children’s Music Center, 2858 West 
Pico Blvd. Los Angeles 6 (catalogue 
$.50; single copy free to Instructor 
readers). 


Bask in the fun... the romance... the magic of the Southwest... 
via the Rock Island’s sleek “Golden State.” Sun and sand... you 
bask in Arizona’s luxurious resorts, in a crystal-clear dry climate. 
Sand and surf...continue on to Southern California’s beautiful 
beaches. Stars — both celestial and Hollywood — promise gay en- 
chanting nights. For the perfect beginning to a perfect vacation, 
make your Golden State reservations now! 


Free vacation packet! 
Colorful, informative pam- 
phliets describe facilities 
offered by the Southwest's 
exciting resorts. Mail the 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 
Dept. 2, 139 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago § 


Rock 
Island 


Please send me free Southwest vacation packet. 


Addr 
City 


State__ 


teaching Art a pleasure. The complete 
cost is only $3.95, postpaid. 


with each book you receive 
a complete mural folio for 
the entire year. 


ANTOM ASSOCIATES ,.204 


11 Minutes—Color— 
Sale Only $110.00 
Write for Study Guides and Previews. 
1056 So. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


Disclosing the fascinating world of in- 
sects for Primary and Elementary Grades. 
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LOOK TO 


RCAVICTOR 


RECORDS 


THE RCA VICTOR BASIC RECORD 
LIBRARY FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS: 21 albums, each with notes 
for teachers. 375 classical, modern, folk 
selections. Rhythms, listening, singing, 
special activities material. Non-break- 
able “45” or 78 rpm records. IDEA: 
Correlate “Patriotic Songs of America” 
album with history classes. 


[xca Vicron 


“FIESTA OF 
FOLK DANCES 


MICHAEL HERMAN’S 
FOLK DANCE ORCH. 


RCA VICTOR WORLD OF FOLK 
DANCES. 7 L.P. albums (or 21 “45” 
Extended Play albums), available sing- 
ly or as a complete graded series. Each 
album includes illustrations, diagrams, 
and instructions. 85 dances, authentic 
music, strong tempo, high-quality, 
durable recordings. IDEA:Recom- 
mended for physical education classes. 


WOW AVAILABLE: 8th EDITION OF RCA VICTOR EDUCATIONAL RECORD CATALOG T~ 


@ RCAVICTO 
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RCA VICTOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


NEW SYMPHONY ORCH AGH. OF LONDON 


RCA VICTOR RED SEAL ALBUMS 
offer the world’s greatest artists in 
definitive performances of the classical 
repertoire, including everything from 
the ten-volume “History of Music in 
Sound” to collections of short fantasies 
like “Witches’ Brew” (shown). IDEA: 
Use “Witches’ Brew” for Halloween 
and other special-program occasions. 


| RCA VicTOR | 


MODERN 


ALBUMS give authentic models for 
conversational, idiomatic French and 
Spanish. “Modern French by Sound” 
(shown) comes in all 3 speeds with 90- 
page textbook. “New World Spanish,” 
with 337-page textbook, available in 
L.P. or “45” only. IDEA: Correlate 
with international studies. 


_ ELEANOR 
THE LITTLE ORC 
THOMAS SCHE 


WORDS AND 

SUSAN OTTO & WILL 
RCA VICTOR SOCIAL STUDIES AL- 
BUMS: Newest album designed for cor- 
relation with social studies is “Hello, 
World!” (narrated by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt), a musical travelogue. Chil- 
dren learn the word for “hello” in many 
languages, hear the authentic music of 
six nations. IDEA: Build a U.N. Day 
program around this new L.P. album. 


acaVi cron 


iad 


RCA VICTOR LANGUAGE ARTS 
ALBUMS. “Poet’s Gold” (shown), an 
excellent two-volume L.P. series for 
elementary and high schools, includes 
My Last Duchess, Gray’s Elegy, The 
Raven, 12 others. Companion volume 
includes The Children’s Hour, The An- 
cient Mariner, 19 others. IDEA: Use 
in literature and speech classes. 


RCA VICTOR RECORD DIVISION | NAME 
Dept. 301, 155. 24th St., W.Y., N.Y. 

PI il 
1959-60 RCA Victor | ADDRESS | 
BA) 
i! enclose 10¢. ZOWE__STATE 
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Tips for the Substitute Teacher 


(Continued from page 11) 


it that way!” Of course, you do 
not appreciate being told that 
fact. You may feel that you know 
a better way to teach something, 
and thus be tempted to retort, 
“But I’m not Miss Jones.” Re- 
member, children are not only in- 
nocent in making such remarks, 
but they are honest, and, may I 
add, those children are so RIGHT! 
You don’t do as Miss Jones does. 
So, make the best of it, and pa- 
tiently listen to the children tell 
how she does it. After all, your 
substitute job is to fill the place 
of Miss Jones in every way as well 
as you possibly can and not try 
to play up your own individuality. 

Sixth, the substitute should re- 
alize that when she takes the 
place of a regular teacher it means 
all the way—not just sitting at her 
desk and “keeping” children until 
the teacher returns. A teacher 
should never return to her class- 
room after an absence and find 
workbooks unchecked, stacks of 
papers ungraded, empty grade 
books, mussed-up library shelves, 
teaching aids out of place, reports 
left undone. A substitute should 
accept these responsibilities the 
same as the regular teacher. 

Seventh, a substitute should 
avoid comments about her substi- 
tute work. Never should she car- 
ry news about her neighbor chil- 
dren in the classroom to other 
parents.in her neighborhood. Nei- 
ther should she ever comment to 
different teachers for whom she 
substitutes about other teachers’ 
pupils, their classroom progress, 
methods, or discipline. Such news 
travels faster than a jet! Any sub- 
stitute who is guilty of this breach 
of etiquette should be eliminated 
as a substitute teacher. 

Eighth, the substitute teacher 
should study and be alert. Noth- 
ing is more discouraging than to 
hear the substitute say, “This 
work is all so difficult. I have 
not taught in many years.” Or, 
“All my practice has been in an- 
other field. I just don’t know a 
thing about this grade or subject.” 

The alert substitute teacher will 
read and keep up with all the 
grades or subjects in which she 
signs up to substitute. She should 
be familiar with all the textbooks 
before she enters the classroom. 
This is certainly not asking too 
much of the substitute. 

Ninth, the substitute teacher 
should be very cautious in disci- 
plinary measures. Certainly she 
should keep her class orderly, but 
never should harsh discipline be 
administered. When it is neces- 
sary for such, the principal should 
be contacted. The substitute 
should acquaint herself with the 
school rules on discipline and 
should strictly abide by them. 


Tenth, and last, a substitute 
teacher should always keep the 
teacher’s code of ethics before 
her. She should often refer to it 
to check herself so that she may 
know she is keeping on the right 
track. 


The job of the substitute teach- 
er should never be considered as 
unimportant. It would be profit- 
able if every substitute teacher 
could attend a workshop planned 
by the school district where sub- 
stituting will be done. All phases 
of substituting could be discussed. 
Samples of textbooks could be on 
display, as well as schedules, list 


of school rules, code of ethics, 
suggestions for efficient substitute 
teaching, and so on. Most substi- 
tute teachers would welcome such 
a workshop, for I feel that there 
are many who are eager to do a 
more efficient job and would do 
so if their place and responsibility 
in the school program were made 
clear. 


PRIMITIVE EYES could not see 
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] Our wonderful eyes were made 


they felt light 
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VISION master key NEEDED TO DEVELOP EYE 


HALF A BILLION YEARS 
EYES WITH LENSES 


Here’s a 


- 


HUGE 


for the entire 3-part package 
mailed prepaid anywhere 


FREE ... 4 full color, 20-minute, 16 mm motion pictures 7 
i 


in the U. S. or Canada. Fasci- 
nating instructor-aid for all 


classes 8 to 15. 


on eyes and the magic of vision loaned without charge for 
class and assembly showings. Write for descriptive literature. 


Better Vision Institute, Inc., 


630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York 


WALL CHART 


supported by a manual and 25 take-home leaflets... 


FOR TEACHING THE STORY OF VISION! 


Dept. T-10 


OPTICAL 


ILLUSIONS 
progress 


»JORS they need help 


sHARI | 


THINK SHAKI" 
APP 


Better Vision Institute, Inc. 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Color 


Send my huge eye-science picture chart. | enclose $1 to 
cover the entire cost. Include a teacher's manual and 25 
take-home leaflets. If not satisfied, | will return the chart in 


10 days for a full cash refund. 


[_] Also send me free literature on the 4 motion pictures 
available to me on loan without charge for class and 


assembly room showings, 
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AHDELL KLAPATCH 


Teacher, Side Leake School 
Side Leake, Minnesote 


| N A one-room school, where a 

combination of classes is pres- 
ent, it is necessary and advan- 
tageous to combine study activ- 
ities in science and other areas. 
Last fall, a unit on weather was 
launched by a rainy day. It would 
be difficult to list all the work we 
did, but here is an overview. 


All Grades (1-6) 


The children entered school 
one morning after having come 
through a driving rain. One child 
remarked that it rained because 
he had new shoes to wear. An- 
other was glad that it rained be- 
cause she had a new rain cape. 
After all the children were seated, 
we had a general discussion of the 
kinds of weather we liked best. 
The children all talked. Even the 
new felt timid 
because they, too, could say some- 
thing about the weather. 

Finally I asked, “I wonder why 


first-graders less 


it did rain today.’ 

The answers were as follows: 
because the sky was full of water; 
because a cloud broke; because 
the ground was dry; because it 
was so hot yesterday. 

I told the children that 
haps we should try to find out 
why it rained. We would begin by 
making a list of questions. Then 
they could try to find the answers 
in books. Questions were listed. 

1. Why does rain fall from the 
sky? 

2. What is snow? 

3. What makes a rainbow? 

4. Where did the rain 
come from? 

5. Where 
rains? 

6. What makes it hail? 

7. Why does it thunder? 

8 What is lightning? 


per- 


water 


is the sun when it 


The Stady of Rain 
Grades 1-3 


This group started a weather 
calendar by marking a calendar 
form on a large sheet of tagboard. 
The children cut a puff of wind, 
umbrellas, suns, clouds, and snow- 
men from appropriately colored 
construction paper. Each day pu- 
pils took turns pasting the cor- 
rect symbol of weather condition 
on the The calendar 
was used throughout the year. Be- 


calendar. 


sides recording the weather, it was 
useful in teaching the names of 
the months, days of the weck, 
number concept, and recognition. 
This daily routine made it easy 
for the little children to acquire 


all six grades in my one-room school studied 


A UNIT ON WEATHER 
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river, and pond; picture 2—a golden 
sun; picture 3—clouds; picture 4— 
a thunder cloud; picture 5—falling 
rain. 

These pupils made rainbows with 
colored crayons. They based their 
art work on information acquired 
during discussion periods which the 
older boys and girls had when they 
were talking about rain in connection 


bits of knowledge. The older chil- 
dren were responsible for watching 
the calendar to see that no mistakes 
were made by the younger pupils. 


The lower-grade pupils made 
reading charts about rain and clouds. 
They also made several picture sto- 
ries about rain: picture 1—a lake, 


For neater mounting, this tape hides — 


Because it has two sticky sides! 


U.S PAT. OFF. 


SCOTCH BRAND 


No. 665 Double Coated 
Cellophane Tape 


A REGISTERED TRADEMARK FOR PRESSURE-SENSITIVE 
ADHESIVE TAPES OF 36 CO., ST. PAUL 6, MINN. EXPORT: 99 PARK 
AVE. MEW YORK 16, CANADS: LONDON, ONTARIO. 


Minnesora 


ano 


company 


Attach addenda to records, mount photos, clippings or 
samples in scrapbooks or on chalk-boards — invisibly! 
Sticky on both sides, yet it requires no liner, can be 
used in standard dispensers. For free sample roll, write 
Dept.CAW-109,3M Co., St. Paul 6, Minnesota. (Offer 
expires November 15, 1959.) 


- WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY To TOMORROW 


“SCOTCH” BRAND Tapes are a teacher’s best friend! 
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with their classes in science and social 
studies. 

From the rainbow lesson, it was 
an easy step to the color wheel. 
These color lessons were referred to 
during art periods (in all grades) 
throughout the year. Colorful pin- 
wheels were made and taken out- 
doors on a windy day, or held from 
an open window. 


Grades 4-6 

The children in these grades were 
able to use the books on the science 
shelf. They used the index to help 
them find facts about weather and 
rain. They were told not to be sat- 
isfied with finding an answer in one 
book, but to check the information 
in several books. They prepared 
written notes and reports to use dur- 


ing the oral discussions. The written 
work necessitated learning how to 
spell many new words, 


All Grades 
The children discussed weather on 


many occasions, using all the infor- 
mation accumulated from the science 
books. The original questions listed 
on the chalkboard formed the basic 
outline of topics discussed. These 


For holding drawings, here's a trick: 


This tape sticks tight—and strips off slick 


**SCOTCH’* A REGISTERED TRADEMARK FOR PRESSURE-SENSITIVE 


ADHESIVE TAPES OF 36 CO., ST. PAUL 6, MINN, EXPORT: 99 PARK 
AVE. NEW YORK 16, CANADA: LONDON, ONTARIO. 
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company 


.. WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


PEG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


SCOTCH BRAND 
No. 230 Drafting Tape 


- 


Holds sheets smooth and taut without snagging draw- 
ing equipment. Removes easily leaving no tack holes. 
Neat way to fasten flaps, hold pictures for copying. 
Simple Bracket Dispenser mounts conveniently any- 
where. For free sample roll, write Dept. CBF-109, 3M. 
Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. (Offer expires Nov. 15, 1959.) 


“SCOTCH” BRAND Tapes are a teacher's best friend! 


discussion periods presented an 
ideal time to study the meaning, 
spelling, and pronunciation of 
new words such as moisture, evap- 
orate, vapor, and steam, 

A science experiment was car- 
ried out in the kitchen, with the 
fifth-graders writing the record. 

“We went down to the kitchen 
to see if we could make a cloud. 

“We placed a cake pan in the 
refrigerator to chill while waiting 
for the teakettle to boil. 

“We watched a little steam 
cloud come from the teakettle 
spout, and talked about water 
changing into vapor. 

“We took the cold cake pan 
from the refrigerator, and held it 
in the steam cloud. 

“We found that we could get 
‘rain’ from the small steam 
cloud.” 


The Study of Wind 


All Grades 

Seme children placed a small 
dish and a large dish on the win- 
dow siil, putting the same amount 
of water in each. The classes 
watched for several days to see 
in which dish the water would 
disappear first. They were told 
that this experiment demonstrated 
evaporation. 

One of the boys washed equal- 
sized areas of the chalkboard. One 
area was fanned with a paper, 
and the other was left to dry nat- 
urally. It was agreed that move- 
ment of air (or wind) caused 
the fanned portion of the board 
to dry more quickly. 

There was a field trip to a near- 
by farm where the children ob- 
served a wind vane on top of the 
barn. Later, each class designed 
their ideas of wind vanes. 
Grades 4-6 

For this group, I wrote some 
questions on the chalkboard: 

1. What is wind? 

2. What is meant by an east 
wind? West? South? North? 

3. What is air? 

4. What is a breeze? 

5. Does the wind ever help us? 

6. What is a tornado? Cyclone? 

The children used the same re- 
search procedure to find the an- 
swers as they had for rain. 


Summary 


The science lessons progressed 
naturally from one topic to an- 
other as the children became in- 
terested in the sun, moon, and 
stars. The study of plant life be- 
gan with a review of rain facts. 

Science, as a basic subject for 
all grades, gave the children a 
common interest, provided oppor- 
tunities for them to help each 
other, and developed friendliness 
among all the classes. 

In this six-grade school, it has 
proved desirable to coordinate 
language, reading, spelling, poetry 
appreciation, music, and art work 
with the various topics studied. 
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Teachin 


a THE INSTRUCTOR AN INSPIRING SERIES OF CHARTS THAT 


ARITHMETIC SKILL CARDS WILL GIVE YOU EFFECTIVE HELP IN 


TEN EASY-TO-USE SETS, TESTED BY CLASSROOM TEACHERS KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


No. 511, Set | Three Number Vertical Addition No. 516, Set Vi Reduction of Proper Fractions 


No. 512, Set i! Three Number Horizontal No. 517, Set Vil Reduction of Improper Fractions No. 501 
Addition No. 518, Set Vill _ Numbers to Improper NUMBER CONCEPT CHARTS 
tabi ractions 
No. 513, Set II! Multiplication with Addition The first ten charts illustrate the aumbers 


No. 519, Set IX Multiplication of Whole 


1 through 10 with different animals on 


No. 514, Set [V Multiplication with Subtraction Numbers by Fractions 
each poster. The last two charts illustrate 
No. 515, Set V Division with Multiplication No. 520, Set X Common and Decimal Fractions 11 through 20. The animals are cleverly 
drawn; the numbers large and easily read. 
Each set consists of 24 flash cards with a problem on each side and a direction Printed in two colors, the charts are 13” 
card. The front of each card presents the easier problem, the back the more x 16” in size. Each set includes a com- 


difficult. The answer is given in the lower corner on the reverse side for the prehensive Teacher's Manuel. 


teacher. The direction card provides full explanation of the problems, the 


digits involved, the objectives of the set, suggestions for teaching and prac- ALL CHARTS IN TWO COLORS 


tice, and related activities. 


& OWEN PUBLISHING COmPanY NEW YORK 


The cards, 6” x 9” in size, are numbered so the set can be put in order for No, 502 w Instructor 
testing. Each is thumb cut for easy handling. The numbers and arithmetic ARITHMETIC VOCABULARY CHARTS 
symbols are large encugh to be easily seen by the pupils. indergatten-Ptimar 


size, quantity, form, location, and time. 
The charts introduce size words, give pic- arts . ae 
torial concepts of size, show relativity in an 


location and time; develop opposites, 


| 6 5 bmetic Vocabulary 


quantitative relationships, time and time- 
order words. The Teacher's Manual con- 
tains detailed suggestions. OWEN PUBLINING COMPANY, DANEYRLLE, NEW YORK 


LARGE CHARTS—13”"x16” 


The complete series—1!0 Skill 
Card Sets with File Divider 
Cards, 24 Answer Pads and 10 
Master Answer Cards, sturdily 


boxed as pictured above for He, 66S 
$18.50. MEASUREMENT CONCEPT CHARTS 


dren make the necessary association be- 
tween symbols of measurement and every- 
day experience. Six charts illustrate con- 
cepts associated with quantity. Others 
show size and shape comparisons, time 
measuremast through the use of clocks 
and a calendar, location by direction and 
simple maps. A Teacher's Manual is in- 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me the following Arithmetic Aids at once: 
Total 


Arithmetic Skill Card Sets @$ 1.65 ea. .... 
No. 511, Ser! No. 512, Set No. 513, Set No. 514, Set IV 
(1) Ne. 515, Ser ¥ Ne. 516, Set No. 517, Ser VII 
() Ne. 518, Set Vill No. 519, Ser IX No. 520, Set X 


(] No. 510, Complete Series of Arithmetic Skill Cards @ $18.50 aaa — — 
() Arithmetic Skill and Concept Charts Sets @ $ 2.50 ea. EACH SET $2.50 e ALL 4 SETS $9.75 
€ Ne. 501, Number Concept Charts () Ne. 503, Measurement Concept Charts 
() Ne. 502, Arithmetic Vocabulary Charts (-) No. 504, Numerical Relations Charts No. 504 
[] No. 500, Complete Series of 4 Sets _.. @ $ 9.75 ea. NUMERICAL RELATIONS CHARTS 
Total Amount of This Order These charts illustrate six basic numerical (indergatten- Rimary 
C) Bill me, payable in 30 days. () Enclosed is $............ payment in full. relationships that give the primary arith- 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. metic facts real meaning. The 12 charts Numerical Relations 
are grouped as follows: three charts are 
concerned with money, two with counting, 
three with fractions, two with the four 
basic processes, one with ordinals, and 
one with Roman numerals. The Teacher's 
Manual provides for application of the 
principles to new situations, 


Street or R.D.- 
City, Zone, State 


IN 1059 
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Operation 


SPELLDOWN 


THEDA PEARSON HEDDEN 


Teacher, Grades 5-6, Mason Grade School 
Tovey, Illinois 


Hy don’t our charming, well 

adjusted, well informed pu- 
pils in grade schooi spell better? 
Maybe yours do! But many of my 
teacher friends say that their pu- 
pils don’t, and I assure you that 
my delightful fifth- and sixth- 
grade children don’t. They follow 
a well recommended text, and 
most of the class make A in spell- 
ing every week, but they miss an 
appalling number of words in all 
other written work. 

They write that they are taking 
a fales and ture test. They desig- 
nate our female students as grils. 
They write whent for went; they 
wright me a letter on papper and 
but it over their; they use were 
and where interchangeably. They 
have a trail test in spelling, and 
Indian is always indain. The spe- 
cialized vocabulary in history, sci- 
ence, and arithmetic is never mas- 
tered. 

I tried taking one point off for 
each misspelled word on papers 
handed in, but the entire class 
soon approached flunking! 

So was born Operation Spell- 


down! 


What We Did 


We put a full-blown copy of 
the script alphabet over our 
chalkboard as an aid to writing. 
We cut out pictures of objects be- 
ginning with each letter and 
pasted them on the letters, from 
A for apple to Z for Zorro. (For 
the vowels we used the short 
sounds: apple, eggs, Indian, olives, 
and umbrella. 

We divided the class into three 
groups—the gosh-awful, fair, and 
good, although we politely called 
them groups one, two, and three. 
Group one goes to the chalkboard 
first, while groups two and three 
write with pencil and paper at 
their seats. I pronounce easy 
words to group one, harder words 
to group two, and the most diffi- 
cult words to group three. 

Group two goes to the board 
while groups one and three write 
at their seats. It is possible to use 
the same words used in group one 
by adding ing, or ed, or to put 
the same vowels and consonants 
used in group one words into 
words of more syllables. This 
trains the child to listen and think 
in syllables. The child who learns 
his spelling words by rote will 
often leave out a syllable. 


Group three writes more diffi- 
cult words. Any mistakes made as 
they write are corrected by call- 
ing their attention to them, ask- 
ing them if they agree with an- 
other child, or repeating the word 
and telling them to listen for the 
sound. The same type of teaching 
is done in each group—the differ- 
ence being in the difficulty of 
words used. 


Testing Time 


After the board work, all groups 
go to their seats and write sen- 
tences that I dictate to them. 
There are three groups of sen- 
tences, each adapted to a certain 
group. I use words that we have 
studied at the board, or words 
spelled similarly, and always a 
number of common words that 
they use every day but too often 
misspell. Lines are drawn between 
each two groups of sentences. 
Each child is supposed to write 
all of them. The poorest spellers 
‘often draw a line when they come 
‘to the hard words, but are en- 
couraged to write every word. 

The papers are handed in and 
I grade them. I write the sen- 
tences on the board and each 
child writes his misspelled words 
five times, after I hand his paper 
back. On the board I write these 
headings, with each number head- 
ing a column for listing children’s 
names. 

Group One 012 3 

Group Two 0123 

Group Three 0 1 2 3 
If a child in any group misses 
three or fewer words his name is 
written in the proper column. If 
he ranks in two groups his name 
is placed in the higher grouping, 
and he will write with this group 
the next day. He feels very proud 
to move into the better group 
even for a day. If he has been in 
group three and slips back to 
group one or two, his complacen- 
cy is challenged. We call group 
three the Jets, so if a child in that 
group happens to write every sen- 
tence without misspelling a word, 
his name is put up under the spe- 
cial heading of Superjet, which is 
high honor indeed. 


Developing Other Skills 


After a month or so, the sounds 
of the letters are pretty well 
learned. So the words we use are 
given to develop the other skills a 


good speller should know. I give 
them the words hat and hate and 
discuss what silent e does to the 
sound of the vowel. I give them 
hide and hiding and lead them to 
formulate the rule of dropping 
final e. I give them shop and 
shopping and let them work that 
rule out. 

We learn about root words, suf- 
fixes, prefixes, and the meanings 
of the common ones. 

Part of each lesson is about sim- 
ple nonphonetic words. I preface 
these with the explanation that 
they do not sound as they are 
written. We constantly repeat 
words like were, where, could, 
should, they, have, school, pencil, 
paper, false, true, color, horse, 
house, month, mouth, there, and 
their. It is only by constant repe- 
tition that poor spellers conquer 
these. 

We work on syllabication. Many 
children miss a word by leaving 
out an entire syllable, unless they 
are trained to say the syllables as 
they write them. Many-syllabled 
words, long but spelled phoneti- 
cally, can be used while you drill 
on syllables. Words like nightin- 
gale, premeditation, or procras- 
tination are very good. 

Special words from other les- 
sons are worked on in spelling 
time. For instance, we teach the 
ph sounded as f when we study 
the hemispheres, or the atmos- 
phere, along with its corollaries of 
ionosphere, stratosphere, and tro- 
posphere. 

We learn the name of each 
month as it comes along, as well 
as the special holidays and days 
of the week. Any event of interest 
to the class is sure to be the basis 
of a spelling lesson. We are there- 
fore doing a better job of teach- 
ing spelling because we are giving 
the pupils words that they want 
to know when they need to know 
them. 


Spelling in Other Classes 


We not only teach other subjects 
in spelling time, but we teach 
spelling in other classes. We utilize 
spelling techniques to attack new 
words in other classes. We use the 
sound-out method, breaking into 
syllables, taking off prefixes and 
suffixes, to pronounce unfamiliar 
words in all classes; and the 
meanings of root words, prefixes, 
and (Continued on page 112) 


FLASH CARDS 


The most complete line available. Design is result of an 
extensive research among teachers pius advice and 
counsel of authorities in the field. Designed for use in 
class room and home. On high grade 4-ply tag stock, 
size 3” x 6”. Large, readable type. in sturdy boxes. 


FOR YOUR READING PROGRAM 


| 


Pre-Primer Words ons 
Alphebet Primer Words Phonics 


4005 ALPHABET: 26 cards, small letter an’ piciure on 
front, small letter on back. 26 cards, capital and small 
letter on front, capital on back. 

4009 PRE-PRIMER WORDS: 100 carefully selected 
sight words in the Pre-Primer group. 

4010 PRIMER WORDS: Additional 100 carefully 
selected sight words Primer group. 

4011 PHONICS: 50 most common consonant and vowel 
sounds. One side has sound, picture and word — 
other side has 5 additional words containing the sound. 


FOR YOUR ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


Ag 
Number Concepts 


Frections 


4012 NUMBER CONCEPTS: Familiar qe and 
objects’ show meaning of the numerals 0 to 9, and 
develop recognition of the number word as related to 
the numeral. 

*4001 ADDITION: *4002 SUBTRACTION: *4003 MUL- 
TIPLICATION: *4004 DIVISION: Cover all the basic 
arithmetic problems. Answers in small type on back. 


4013 FRACTIONS: pret designs illustrate 
all the common fractions, and relate the fraction to the 
corresponding percent and fraction word. 


FOR YOUR 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Designed by Marjorie Pei, Foreign Language Consultant. 


Picture Words 


4060 FRENCH PICTURE WORDS: Fifty cards have 
picture and French word for familiar objects on one 
side; picture only on other side. 


4070 SPANISH PICTURE WORDS: Same as French, 
except that some pictures and words are different to 
conform with Spanish Culture. 

4061 FRENCH PHRASE CARDS: 50 phrases allowing 
many combinations of two or 3 cards to make a sentence. 


4071 SPANISH PHRASE CARDS: Same as French 
except for several changes in phrases to conform to 
Spanish culture. 


*NOTE: Sets preceeded by asterisk are also available 


in seat work size, 24° x4 


LIST: Large size, $1.00 per set. Seat work size, 50c 
per set. Schoo! price, 25% discouat on orders of $5.00 
or more. Add 10c fur first set, Se each additional set to 
cover part of postage and handling cost. 


Ask your School Supply House, or send order to 


SCHOOL AIDS PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. | 8986 Manchester, St. Louis 17, Mo. 


SCHOOL AIDS PRODUCTS CO., 8986 Manchester, St. 
Louis 17, Mo. Send Flash Cards, class size: 

Sats 4005. ___Sets 4009. ___ Sets 4010. Sets 4011. 
___Sets 4012. ___Sets 4001. ___Sets 4002. .__Sets 4003. 
___ Sets 4004, ___Sets 4013. 

Send seat size: Aiph. Sets Addi. 

___Sets Subt. Mult. —_Sets Divi. 


AT DISCOUNT ABOVE. Remit with order, May be re- 
turned for refund if unsatisfactory. 


City. Zone. State. 
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Europe 
Non-Communist Europe 


The British isles 
Frence, Switzerland, 
and Liechtenstein 
Lowland Countries 
Germany and Austrie 
Scandinavian Countrie: 
Balkan Countries 


North and South 
America 

North America 

United States 

New England States 

Middle Atlantic States 

South Atlantic States 

North Central States 


QUTLINE 
mars 


~ 


news today 


Southeast Asia, Australia, 
and Antarctica 

Asia 

Near East 

Turkey 

Syria, Lebanon, lirael, 
and Jordan 

Arabian Peninsula 

and iraq 

Afghanistan and 
Pakistan 

Pakistan and Related Lands 

India and Ceylon 

U.S.S.R. 


24 


Russian Area of Influence 


“ Accurate 


EUROPE and 
$2.75 AFRICA 


maps: 
U.S.S.R 


Poland, Crechoslovakia, 
and Hungary 


Italy 


Iberian Peninsula 
Mediterranean Lands 


Africa 
North Africa 
West Africae 


NORTH and 
. SOUTH AMERICA 


A book of 24 maps that provides a complete break- 
down of the two continents into countries, states, and 
provinces, The United States and Canadian maps in- 
dieate the capitals of each state and province. Maps 
included in the set are: 


South Central States 
The Plateau States 


Pacific States 
Alaska 
Canada 


Eastern Provinces 
Western Provinces 
Northern Territories 


ASIA and AUST 


are 
new maps of 
Asia, 3 of Aus- 
tralia, and 1 of 
the Antarctic 
Region. This 
group 
trouble areas 
featured in the 


the Near Fast and the 
Orient. Included in the set are: 


Korea 

Japan 

China and Formosa 
Southeast Asia 
Malay Peninsula 
Indonesia 
Philippine Islands 
Islands of the Pacific 
New Zealand 
Australia 

West Australie 
East Australia 
Antarctica 


includes 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


' NAME 
STREET OR RD. 
CITY, ZONE 


This book contains 13 maps of Europe, 10 
maps of Africa, and 1 of the Arctic Region. 
Continental maps give national boundaries; 
others clearly identify each country and its 
neighors. The titles include the following 


West Central Africa 
British Central 
African Federation 
South Africa 
Portuguese East 
Africa and Madagascar 
East Africae 
Eastern Horn 
Arctic Region 


$2.75 


Mexico 

Central America and 
the West Indies 

South America 

Southern Countries 

Northwestern Countries 

Brazil 

North Coastal Countries 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me the Liquid Duplicator 


20 : Outline Map sets selected below. Each set 


is priced at $2.75. 
[) Ne. 722, EUROPE and AFRICA 


() No. 721, NORTH AND SOUTH 
AMERICA 


[) Ne. 723, ASIA and AUSTRALIA 
Total Amount of this Order $ 


[) Bill me, payable in 30 days. 
Payment enclosed. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders 
Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


RALIA 


OUTLINE MAPS 


for your LIQUID DUPLICATOR 
“ Up-To-Date 
for your SOCIAL STUDIES 
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REVIEWED BY 
PHYLLIS FENNER 


KS for 
Children 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


The Pony Tail That Grew, written 
and iliustrated by Winifred Bromhall 
(Knopf; $2.75), is an amusing pic- 
ture book about Susan, a little girl 
who was discontented and unhappy 
because she didn’t have a pony tail. 
She became ill and had bad dreams, 
but one night she had a wonderful 
dream. She had a bushy pony tail! 
Sure enough, her hair had grown. She 
had received her heart's desire. Ages 
4-8. 


“The little river laughed in glee 
that it could come and go from the 
forest to the sea, and like the sun 
and the air be anywhere at once.” 
The Little River, by Ann Rand, with 
illustrations by Feodor Rojankovsky 
(Harcourt; $2.95), is an account of 
the long and fascinating journey of 
the little river from the northland 
where it was born to the sea, meet- 
ing in its course all kinds of things, 
animals, trees, people, and places. The 
three-dimensional pictures are soft 
and lovely. Ages 4-8. 


An excellent “I Can Read” book is 
Emmett’s Pig, by Mary Stolz, with 
‘charming pictures by Garth Williams 
(Harper; $2.50). Emmett lived in an 
apartment in the city. His room was 
filled with all kinds of pigs from glass 
pigs to piggy banks, but more than 
anything in the world he wanted a 
real pig—-a pig he would name King 
Emmett. What a surprise on his birth- 
day! He was given a piglet to be 
boarded by a farmer, and he could 
play with it any time that he wished. 
Ages 4-8. 


often 


admonished 
when young, “Don’t count your chick- 
ens before they. are hatched,” it is es- 
pecially enjoyable to me to find the 


Having been 


old tale retold and illustrated so 
charmingly by Katherine Evans in 
The Maid and Her Pail of Milk 
(Albert Whitman; $2.25). The vocabu- 
lary is simple with only a few lines 
on a page. The double-spread pictures 
in black, white, and soft colors are 
gay and humorous. With what cocky 
steps Anna starts off for market! 
This story will appeal to children 
ages 5-7. 


It is difficult to write a successful 
fairy tale. The Long-Nosed Princess, 
by Priscilla Hallowell, illustrated by 
Rita Fava (Viking; $2.00), has lovely 
humor, nice values, and a story that 
will charm little girls. Princess 
Felicity was loved by everybody. 
When a neighboring prince came to 
ask for her hand in marriage he was 
rude and contemptuous because 


See page 100 for addresses of publishers, 


Felicity had a long, upturned nose. 
With her kind patience the princess 
succeeds in helping the prince to be- 
come more gentle, and all ends well. 
Ages 6-10. 


There never seem to be enough 
books about puppets. Folk Plays for - 
Puppets You Can Make, by Tom 
Tichenor, Puppeteer ( Abingdon Press; 
$2.25), gives directions for making 
puppets, stages, scenery, and includes 
five plays from folklore. Third-graders 
will be able to read it and follow 
directions. Ages 7-11. 


A good collection of short stories 
is a necessity for every teacher’s desk. 
A Ring of Tales, compil.1 by the 
English Kathleen Lines and _illus- 
trated by Harold Jones (Watts; 
$3.95), is a fine collection of old and 
new stories from Grimm, Jacobs, 
Kipling, Milne, and some authors not 
so well known by our children. The 
stories are interspersed with poems. 


Ages 7-11. 


Once in a while there comes a sto- 
ry that moves the reader in an un- 
usual way. Call it sentimentality if 
you like, but we all need a touch of 
it now and then, and children adore it. 
Willie Joe and His Small Change, 
by Marguerite Vance, illustrated by 
Robert MacLean (Dutton; $2.50), is 
a warm story of an eleven-year-old 
boy who, in spite of a family wholly 
devoid of ambition, works endlessly 
to fulfill his dream of becoming a 
naval officer. Ages 9-12. 


To have a collection of poetry 
made especially for boys should en- 
courage them to take more kindly to 
poetry than some of them do. A Way 
of Knowing is compiled by Gerald 
D. McDonald, illustrated by Clara and 
John Ross (Crowell; $3.50), and is 
full of vigor, humor, and beauty. 
There are old and new poems. It is 
as beautifully edited as a book of 
poetry should be. Girls will like it 
too. Ages 10 and up. 


“Seventh sons are considered lucky, 
and are supposed to be especially 
gifted. Seventh sons of seventh sons 
are even more remarkable. Supersti- 
tious people say they have second 
sight.” Percival Pounce was such a 
son in Seventh Son of a Seventh 
Son, by William Littlefield, illus- 
trated by Harold Berson (Lothrop; 
$3.50). Because he was not a financial 
success his father left him only a 
derelict ship. With the help of an ex- 
pirate and a rascal gang he set sail 
for the Spanish Main. This is a pirate 
story without the usual horrors. Ages 
11-15. 
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REVIEWED BY 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


Coordinator of Student Teaching 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


Meaning in Crafts, by Edward L. 
Mattil (Prentice-Hall, 1959; 133 pp. 
$5.25). What an interesting winter 
there is in store for you if you follow 
the ideas of Dr. Mattil! 

It is possible to get started with- 
out a big supply of extensive mate- 
rials. You don’t have clay? Perhaps 
it can be ordered for next year; in 
the meantime, every kitchen has salt 
and cornstarch which, when mixed in 
the proportions named in this book, 
make a very effective modeling mate- 
rial which will dry without shriveling 
and shrinking. 

Ask the children to save pieces of 
wire. Even the most inexperienced 
teacher can secure quick and satis- 
fying results with wire sculpture. 

Are there restless hands in your 
class that you don’t quite know how 
to keep occupied? Turn the whittling 
that they do out of school to a con- 
structive purpose. Get some soft, 
gtained pieces from the scrap box in 
the local lumberyard, and suggest 
that children carve out imaginative 
figures and other objects. 

Small children can bring in turnips, 
carrots, or potatoes. A design can 
easily be cut into them and prints 
made for booklet covers. For these 
a little older, inner tubes from the 
junk heap can be used. 

Bits of grass and leaves can be 
arranged on a blank sheet of paper 
to form pleasing designs. With tem- 
pera and an old toothbrush a spatter 
effect can be secured. 

If you haven't discovered the many 
possibilities in puppetry you have a 
treat in store. Begin very easily with 
a paper-bag puppet, and then move 
on to other simple ways of making 
them. 

When they are made, be sure the 
children have an opportunity to use 
them. The teacher may suggest the 
beginning of a story such as, “There 
is a little boy in our neighborhood 
who is about your age. He has a very 
bad habit of throwing stones at things. 
The other day he threw one over his 
back fence. Crash! Out comes his 
neighbor, a very grumpy man! Out 
comes his mother. The man begins to 
speak to the boy; the mother speaks 
to the man. What do you think they 
are saying? What will the boy say? 
Who would like to pretend to be the 
boy, the man, the mother?” Children 
who will under ordinary circum- 
stances giggle or laugh when acting 
in a play can usually manage the 
puppets without self-consciousness. 

All of these and dozens of other 
workable suggestions are made in 
Meaning in Crafts. It is a book to 
which you will turn frequently. 

In addition to the practical, down- 
to-earth suggestions, the author puts 
emphasis throughout on using these 
techniques creatively so that the pu- 
pils themselves soon begin to initiate 
activities. It is not a pattern book. 
Boys and girls are encouraged to 
make their own designs and do so 
eagerly when they are helped to use 
so many media. 

Those who have read the books of 
Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld will be inter- 
ested to know that Dr. Mattil was a 
student of his and has worked as his 


Teachers 


colleague at Pennsylvania State Uni- 


versity for many years. 


New Ways in Sex Education, by 
Dorothy Walter Baruch (McGraw-Hill, 
1959; 256 pp., $4.75). Sex education 
calls for honesty from adults. “Carl, 
who is seven, says, “My father has his 
angry spells all right. In one way 
I like to see them as long as they 
don’t get too bad. He’s not as scarey 
as my mother. He bursts it out and 
gets it over and then he’s nice. He’s 
got the out kind of madness.’ 

“*But my mother, she’s the in kind. 
She holds on to it and keeps it from 
sparking. She tries to be so good all 
the time. But you just know that in- 
side she’s terribly angry ..... It’s 
more scarey that way when you can’t 
see it. Like being scared in the dark. 
You want to run into bed and pull 
the covers up over your head.” 

Page after page of this book is 
filled with just such frank quotations 
from children. It will be a big help 
to teachers who are constantly trying 
to answer children’s questions. It is a 
must for parents who wish to play a 
positive role in ensuring the future 
happiness of their boys and girls. Sug- 
gestions are concrete and down-to- 
earth, the kinds of responses that any 
teacher or parent can learn to make. 

“Please don’t skip!” the author 
frequently insists. She believes that 
her ideas lead logically from one to 
another, and that only if the whole 
book is read will they be clear to the 
reader. 


Father io the Child, by Everett S. 
Ostrovsky (Putnam, 1959; 173 pp., 
$3.75). Why do children so often 
imitate policemen, firemen, or garbage 
collectors in their play acting? 

Dr. Ostrovsky says that “they sense 
the adventure and excitement in such 
occupations which is totally absent 
in notions of their own fathers’ work 
in the world.” 

If you teach in a city, many of your 
children probably do not have a clear 
picture of what their fathers do dur- 
ing the day. Many fathers are home 
only a few waking hours each week 
and often are too tired then to spend 
much time with the children. Hence, 
children do not have much opportu- 
nity to share in adult problems. 

Father to the Child includes case 
histories of eight children from fa- 
therless homes, or homes where fathers 
are gone much of the time. The 
author’s studies have convinced him 
that the absence of the father from 
the home has a crucial effect upon the 
development of the child, that emo- 
tional growth is limited, and that 
serious disturbances often result. 

Dr. Ostrovsky recommends increased 
employment of men teachers in the 
elementary schools. Parents can en- 
courage male relatives and friends to 
participate frequently in the family 
life. 

Read and enjoy the case histories. 
You will probably find that you have 
similar cases in your own classroom. 
Becoming aware of some of the feel- 
ings which your children may have 
could help you to work more effec- 
tively with them, 


high interest = 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


support your basic program. 


ading 
fascina 


develop ret 
through 


THREE COMPLETE SERIES Reading 
Level, Preprimer through Grade 3 — In- 
terest Level, Preprimer through Grade 
6. Superior for your supplementary, 
recreational and remedial programs. 


COWBOY SAM SERIES....14 books 


Famous, easy-to-read action stories with 


adult characters, of interest to all youngsters. 
BUTTONS SERIES ............ 12 books 


Surprising happenings at the fun-loving 
Buttons, fill the need for readable stories 
about a blue collar family. 


hero. Very readable. 
send for complete catalog and prices 


Benefic Press 


1904 no. ave. 39, ill. 


ree in YOUR classroom! i 


Grading Set 


* Saves time, work on grading papers 
* “Marks” legibly, dries instantly 

* Makes comments more impressive 

* Stimulates desire for “merit” marks 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


4410 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 


3.00 mea a Rubber Stamp Grading Set @ 


. aa or MONEY ORDER Send on 10 Day 
enc 
EXCELLENT ‘ AL size ‘ \ Free Trial Offer 
IMPRI 
of 12 clean-printey NAME .................. 
RK ing rubber stamps & 
contained ink pad. Metal con~- § 
he for right side up stamping. 1 
inctudes ink refill, inking Brush. ZONE STATE 


4 PORTFOLIOS 
One for Each Season 


$4 ppd. 


HUNDREDS of HAPPIER Teaching HOURS 
With Aun Ware's Art Plans 


Student interest soars... when Ann Marie’s excitingly dif- 
ferent Art and Activity Projects challenge their skills, tal- 
ents, imaginations! You'll thrill to their individual creative 
response and happy satisfaction . . . that can very well carry 
over into all class work. 

Year’s Supply of Material . . . All New, Fresh! . . . art with 
a purpose, nicely balanced for eve ryday teac hing needs, 


A Remarkable Teaching Aid! FREE Work Charts 
‘ wit each 

Your Teacher-Plan Material comes show how 

ready-to-use . . . actual size . . . on make the most use of 

oes. art material for sup- 

avy construction paper (much plementary tleta with 


of it colored). Easy-to-follow in- 


structions. 


social studies and 
other subjects. 


You Get MAKES TEACHING EASIER...SAVES VALUABLE TIME. 


All These 
HELPS fun Warie's Dept 109 
POSTERS 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, 
* BLACKBOARD | enclose $4. Pease send Postpaid the Complete 1959- 8 
BORDERS 60 TEACHER-PLANS NOW — for entire Schoo! Year, & 
« WINDOW (4 portfolios) in one shipment. Include FREE complete # 
PICTURES set of Teacher's Outlines for Curriculum-Reference, one 4 
SEASONAL for each of the 4 portfolios. 
MATERIALS TRIAL OFFER. | enclose $1.25 for the Early Fall 
* SAFETY ; @-- only. If | am satisfied and desire the full serv- H 
¢ HEALTH ’ ice, this amount will be credited toward the full price 
. of $4. 
A PLEASE PRINT 
HANDICRAFTS 
to-take home''g Address 
decorations,@ City Zone State 
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“NOVELS” 
for NEW READERS 


Reading levels: 1st through 3rd 


DEEP-SEA ADVENTURE SERIES 


Five exciting book-length stories about deep-sea diving. Dra- 

matically illustrated. Scientifically constructed by remedial 

pore experts to raise beginning reading skills to fourth-grade 
vel, ~ 


supplementary: 
THE JIM FOREST READERS 


Plot, action, suspense and high comedy, all within a framework 
of basal reading patterns. Six miniature novels about the adven- 
tures of a boy and his uncle, a forest ranger. Stimulating sup- 
plementary materials, carefully gradated, that really supple- 
ment the basal reading program. 


Please send me free sample chapters from your “novels for new readers.” 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
609 Mission St. San Francisco 5 


Pa 


catalog 
of science materials 
for young people 


Pre-School to High School Age. Pre-tested, Age-Graded Scientific 
Equipment 


| 
| Now, for the first time, one central source for the most 
: stimulating, enlightening and entertaining scientific ma- 
: terials for bright young minds .. . painstakingly tested and 
: selected (or specially designed) in consultation with prac- 
ticing scientists and educators. Thirty-six illustrated pages 
of fascinating items for youngsters from pre-school to 
high school age .. . in a wide range of science subjects 
from astronomy to magnetism, from chemistry to nature 
study ... with emphasis on projects for classroom use by 
teacher and student. Send for your FREE catalog now. 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 


A Division of The Library of Science 
59 Fourth Ave., Dept. M-59, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


nf 
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RECOMMENDED BY IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor of Education 
Department of Communications Arts 
New York University 


ATLANTIC REGION SERIES—3 strips; color; manuals; produced by 
National Film Board of C da; available from Stanley Bowmar Co., 12 


Cleveland St., Valhalla, N.Y.; $5 per strip. 
With all eyes focused on the newly opened St. Lawrence Seaway, it becomes 


more important than ever for children to learn about and understand our great 
neighbor to the north. In this series, they see land features, economic and agri- 
cultural resources, shipping, logging, and the way of life on farms and in the 
cities of the Atlantic region provinces of Canada. The material is up to date, 
timely, and logically organized. Middle and upper grades. 


GEOGRAPHY OF NEW JERSEY—6 strips; color; produced by Asso- 
ciated Educators, Box 470, State College, West Chester, Pa.; $37.50 per 
set with manual; $27.50 for orders of 10 or more sets; additional manuals 


to accompany filmstrips at $1.00. 
All too little detailed material about our individual states has been made 


available. In this instance, we are provided with “Introduction to New Jersey,” 
“Recreation—An Important Source of Income,” “Agriculture in the Garden 
State,” “The Landform Regions of New Jersey,” and “Manufacturing” (in 
two parts). There will be similar sets for some other states (Geography of 
Pennsylvania—7 strips— is now available). Such material is useful for studying 
local history and the over-all pattern of American life. Upper grades. 


HOW WE GET OUR CLOTHING—4 strips; color; produced by Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14; $16.25 
per set; $5 single strip. 

The purpose of this series is to give us an understanding of just how we get 
cotton, wool, leather, and rubber, from which an important part of our clothing 
is made. We see what animals provide wool and leather, and what plants pro- 
vide cotton and rubber, and we are shown how these products are transformed 
into clothing by men and machines. Valuable for clarifying facts in textbooks. 


Middle grades. 


IMPRESSIONS OF HOLLAND—S5 strips; color; produced by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.; $30 


per set; $6 single strip. . 
If we could step into a helicopter with the class and take off for foreign 


lands, it would be delightful to teach about other people and places. This se- 
ries, however, takes the place of such a trip as we see the great cities and 
some of the smaller villages of Holiand, Amsterdam, the capital, tulip-growing 
districts, and the children and older citizens of each area. Emphasis is on the 
achicvements of the people who have made their country a land of which to 
be proud. Middle and upper grades. 


LIFE IN ELIZABETHAN TIMES—4 strips; color; produced by Popular 
Science; available from McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36; $22.50 per set; $6 single strip. 

The Elizabethan Age was a rich and colorful period, and this series gives 
some basis for forming concepts of what the people and activities of that time 
were like. Our attention is focused on “Life in Elizabethan London,” “England 
During the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,” “William Shakespeare,” and “The 
Theatre and the Players.’ The major emphasis is on the social, literary, and 
theatrical developments of the period, and the roles of outstanding individuals. 
Middle and upper grades. 


LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN—-single strip; color; record; produced 
by H-R Productions, 17 E. 45th St., New York 17; $11 for filmstrip and 
record; strip $7; record $4. 

Through the medium of postage stamps, the producer tells the story of the 
beloved Lincoln, his family, career, and contributions to our nation’s develop- 
ment. The stamps are well selected and reproduced photographically. Useful 
for social studies and stamp collectors. Middle and upper grades. 


PRE-PRIMER STORIES—5 strips; color; produced by Curriculum Ma- 
terials Corp., 10031 Commerce Ave., Tujunga, Calif.; $3.95 per strip. 

Perennial favorites and not-so-well-known stories—here they are in simple 
picture stories for the younger learners. Storytelling has always seemed so much 
more valuable to us when audiences can also feast their eyes on pictures which 
help to illustrate as well as dramatize the story content. The strips will be good 
for story hours, and for early language-arts work. Primary grades. 


TRUE BOOK FILMSTRIPS OF NATURAL SCIENCE AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE—2 series of 6 strips each; color; produced by Childrens Press, 
Inc., Jackson Blvd. and Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill.; $28.50 per set; $4.75 
single strip; $1.50 correlated book; $9 per set of correlated books. 
The very young scientist has hundreds of questions he wishes answered, and 
he also needs to be made aware of what to look for in the world around him. 
The series on Natural Science includes units on animal babies, animals of sea 
and shore, birds we know, plants we know, insects, and trees. The series on 
Physical Science includes the air around us, deserts, sun and stars, oceans, 
rocks and minerals, and the seasons. The material is well organized to meet 
the second-grade reading and science needs. Primary grades. 


The 1959 Educators Guide to Free Filmstrips (Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wis.; $6) lists 649 filmstrips and 94 sets of slides. 
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ly forged by early guidance in career 


Research shows children are currently 


vocational ehoices an early age. Colleges are placing incremaed 
emphasis on the importance of the high school student 7 
having thorough preps ation in his field of interest-——which 
nocameitates course selection the ninth-grade level, ets; 
becoming ttiore evide.t that career planninganust be introduged 
in upper elementary 4 junior higt schoo! clagegs./A study of 
yocationa! opportunitic: pares the student for making 
an intellisrent decision and offers him a wider field of choiew. 
The Vocationa! © vidonce article in World Book Encyclopedia 
Gan herve a8 working lan for such a study. Basie informatien 
on is provided in more than 100 sepazate articles. 
The following percs present report from one teacher Who: 
Sctually worked out this typo of unit with her students. | 
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Organizing the Unit 


MISS Mendon met with Mr. Appleton, the high school 
guidance director, and with Miss Johnson, the school 
librarian, to make preliminary plans. The librarian called 
her attention to the World Book Encyclopedia policy of 
discussing vocational opportunities at the end of many 
of its major articles. She pointed out that with her class- 


-room set of World Book, Miss Mendon would not only 


have available information about many vocations, but 
also the specific kinds of responsibilities involved. Mr. 
Appleton suggested that for her own background she 
read the article VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 

Miss Mendon decided that the World Book discussion 
of “Jobs Yesterday and Today” would make a good lead- 
in, so she invited a student to make a report on this part 
of the article to the rest of the class. He pointed out that 
the number of kinds of jobs increases about one thous- 
and per year, and that there are about 28,000 different 
types of jobs today. A question arose about jobs for girls, 
and he said that one of every three women in the United 
States works outside the home and that 55 per cent of 
these women are married. He also told the class that 
training and education is becoming more and more im- 
portant in every field. In fact, in many fields it is the 
basic requirement for getting the job. 


Self Evaluation 


THE World Book article, VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, shows 
the importance of students knowing more about them- 
selves. Miss Mendon explained to the class that they 
would later take standardized tests to determine their 
mechanical and scholastic aptitudes. However, at this 
point they could find out a great deal about themselves 
through personal examination and evaluation. 

At the guidance counselor’s suggestion, the class de- 
veloped some concepts related to self-analysis, On the 
chalkboard Miss Mendon placed the heading, “What Am I 
Really Like?” She then asked for sample questions that 
would provide a picture of one’s personality. Once a list 
was made, a student read aloud the ten questions from 


World Book under “Choosing a Vocation.” These ques- 
tions were then added to their own list. 

Each student was given ten minutes to make notes 
about his own interests and abilities. Then the class 
paired off for a “buddy session.”’ During the next fifteen 
minutes, each pair discussed each other’s qualities, good 
and bad. Miss Mendon went from group to group and 
found that in some cases best friends saw qualities that 
the person himself did not realize he possessed. 

Following the discussion there was another period dur- 
ing which each student completed a self-analysis sheet 
which was turned in to the teacher. 

At the end of the unit, a final analysis of the same na- 
ture was made. These sheets were compared and kept for 
use in parent conferences, Later they were added to the 
student’s permanent record. 


Looking at Jobs 


ALTHOUGH their community provided a wide assort- 
ment of job opportunities for students to explore, Miss 
Mendon was concerned about the many occupations that 
were not available for comparison. The librarian sug- 
gested reading experiences in those areas. She pointed 
out that reading and research are often essential factors 
in evaluating job choices. 

Miss Mendon showed the class the section “Vocational 
Education and Guidance” in the READING AND STUDY 
GUIDE of World Book. Then she duplicated a list of the 
fields of work for each student. 

Some of these fields were checked off as jobs that could 
be investigated through interviews and field trips. Others 
required individual research through reading. A third 
group of occupations seemed so extensive that they were 
worked out by committee. 

Individual interests were considered in making assign- 
ments, Students who seemed to have no preferences were 
put on committees and given help in exploring a wider 
variety of vocations. 
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AVIATION 

This committee began by reading the World Book AviA- 
TION article. When they came to the section on vocational 
opportunities, they learned that about 650,000 persons 
in the United States hold jobs connected with aviation. 
About 560,000 work in making plans and parts while the 
remaining 90,000 are employed in air transportation. 

The committee decided to limit its study to the latter 
group. They met with Miss Mendon and set up ways to 
analyze the different types of work involved: 

. Does the job involve college training? 
. Is practical experience necessary ? 
. Does the airline provide the training? 
Are there any special physical qualifications? 
. Is the job open to both men and women? 
. What types of work does the job include? 
. What are the opportunities for advancement? 
They listed the occupations connected with flight op- 

erations beginning with pilots, co-pilots, navigators, and 
. stewardesses, as well as those performed by mechanics, 
4 flight dispatchers, and radio operators. They also added 
- hangar and field personnel, ticket sellers, and baggage 
7 and cargo handlers. 

A visit was then made to the airport to obtain special 
information about these jobs. There the committee talked 
to persons actually employed in the positions they had 
listed. Finally, the students made a job analysis sheet for 
each job. These were bound and presented to the school 


Because World Book Encyclopedia gives so much addi- 
tional information on aviation vocations, the door was 
open for further research by interested students later on. 


JOURNALISM 

A committee of girls with a flare for writing was inter- 
ested in journalism. At the beginning of the study, their 
concept of journalism was limited to the newspaper re- 
porter who rushes to the scene of excitement and takes 
down the details for a sensational front-page story. 

The girls found that World Book Encyclopedia de- 
scribes not only the work of the reporter but that of the 
rewrite man, the feature writer, and the copyreader. It 
also lists a group of special assignment people such as edi- 
torial writers, columnists, and society editors. 

The committee learned that all newspapers do not re- 
quire a reporter to be a graduate of a school of journal- 
ism, but he is expected to have more than a high school 
education. Sometimes the newspaper prefers to train the 
liberal arts graduate who brings to the paper a broader 
background of education. 

The article NEWSPAPER gives a complete picture of how 
a daily paper operates. The would-be reporters traced a 
story they would write through the process of its being 
edited, set into type, printed, and distributed. They also 
did a similar project based on the MAGAZINE article and 
looked at the list of positions available in journalism and 
magazine publishing. 

World Book also points out journalism opportunities in 
radio and television. As a highlight of their experience, | 
the committee visited and participated in a morning ra- 


Two Examples of 
Individual Projects 


MORTICIAN 

Alan McKee was interested in being a 
mortician, although he never confided this 
desire to anyone else. He asked Miss Men- 
don if he could make his vocational study 
in this area. 

From World Book Encyclopedia Alan 
found that requirements for entry into the 
profession vary from state to state but 
that many require a period of study at an 
embalmers’ college and a year’s appren- 
ticeship in an undertaking establishment. 

The course would include biology, anat- 
4 omy, and related subjects. This surprised 
£ Alan, as he’ hadn’t thought it was even 
necessary to finish high school to become 
an undertaker’s assistant. 

At Miss Mendon’s suggestion, Alan 
wrote to the Bureau of Professional Li- 
_ censing in his state. He asked about the re- 
= quirements for a license and for a list of 

A certified schools in the area. Later he 
wrote to one of the schools and found that 
he would need to be in the upper half of 
his high school graduating class in order 

sae to be admitted. 

Re Alan had read only two World Book ar- 
ticles, MORTICIAN and EMBALMING. How- 
ever, these prompted additional reading, 
as study, letter writing, and interviewing. 
a They also pointed out to him the need for 
proper course selection and high achieve- 
ment in high school. 
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library for future reference material. 


dio program conducted by the station’s social editor. 


DIETICIAN 

Peggy Freeman was interested in cook- 
ing but had not considered any education 
beyond high school. Miss Mendon sug- 
gested that she might be interested in the 
work of a dietician. She looked up DIETI- 
CIAN in World Book Encyclopedia and was 
referred to the articles FoopD and NUTRI- 
TION, 

‘The food article divides workers into 
two groups—processing and selling. It ex- 
plains that dieticians, child nutritionists, 
clerical and hospital dieticians, cooking 
school directors, and diet kitchen super- 
visors need specialized training. It also ex- 
plains that all types of food industries need 
dieticians to work in experimental kitch- 
ens and laboratories. 

In the article NUTRITION she learned that 
she would need to go to a college offering 
a special course in food study and would 
be required to serve a period of internship. 

Because Peggy was especially interested 
in working in a hospital, she also read the 
HOSPITAL article. From a paragraph de- 
scribing hospital organization she learned 
that the dietician not only plans all the 
meals but is also in charge of budgeting 
and ordering the food supplies. 

Peggy and a friend visited the local hos- 
pital and talked to the dietician. She 
showed them menus planned to take care 
of special needs of different types of pa- 
tients. She also took them on a tour of the 
kitchens and storage rooms, 
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A Field Experience 


bs THE committee reporting on selling decided that they 
an Ts had so many examples of salesmanship in their own com- 
munity they wouldn’t need to do any original research. 


Se Miss Mendon did not agree, but she let them find out for 
Bales themselves what additional information they would need. 
Mat, On field trips to local stores, the students soon discov- 
he ered that retail store selling involves little actual sales- 
% ate manship. Newer methods of packaging and distribution 
wpm are reducing the opportunities or need for selling by a 
‘heat retail clerk. 
Bri The students considered the work of door-to-door 


salesmen, They interviewed such a person and were sur- 
a prised at the long hours he worked. They almost elimin- 
i ated selling as a desirable occupation. 


; ae Miss Mendon decided it was time to introduce the class 

at to the article on SALESMANSHIP in World Book. She read 

Bates them the paragraph explaining that the work of the great 

NS ie inventor would never be of value to mankind unless it 

a 2 were accompanied by good salesmanship. She helped the 


group to see the wide variety of opportunities in selling. 

The students read that a broad education is needed. 
They learned that some high schools and many colleges 
give courses in merchandising and salesmanship, and that 
the incomes of top salesmen often reach the five-figure 
bracket. 

World Book Encyclopedia lists eleven qualifications of 
a good salesman. The committee decided to analyze the 


class and pick out the five students whom they considered 
’ most likely to succeed in this area. 
. Re Miss Mendon asked a representative who sold school 
Shae supplies to visit the class. He outlined his preparation, 
edt his period of on-the-job training, and the work he had 
‘ ab We done in building up successful accounts of many years. 
ais The class decided that the field of salesmanship has many 
2 Ey, opportunities for properly prepared young people. 
College Education 
a AS THE unit progressed, the importance of advanced 


education beyond high school became more and more ap- 
parent, Miss Mendon referred the students to the article 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES in World Book. The section 
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on college life provided an interesting description of col- 
lege experiences. 

Students with mechanical interests read about trade 
schools, apprenticeships, and practice schools in the arti- 
cle VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. They also looked up the arti- 
cle CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, and they read about differ- 
ent industrial arts courses in the article INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

There was still a feeling among many students that col- 
lege was “long, tough, and expensive.”” Miss Mendon in- 
vited a panel of students from a local college who an- 
swered questions and pointed out the advantages of the 
college experience. These students emphasized that ad- 

vanced education, even when not directly related to a spe- 
cific job, is a valuable experience. 

To questions on how difficult the work was, the seventh- 
graders were told that it was basically “more of the 
same.” The college students pointed out that the research 
skills used at their grade level were applicable to college 
courses, They said that they even used some of the same 
reference books. 

A freshman reminded them that World Book is also a 
good way to get leads on colleges. He said that all major 
colleges are written up as separate entries. 


Letting the Parents Know 


BECAUSE of the interest aroused in the seventh-grade 
study, most of the parents had heard about the career- 
planning unit. Miss Mendon sent word home that any 
comments would be welcome, and many parents had ques- 
tions they wanted to ask. In several cases the teacher felt 
that it was wise to contact the parents for individual con- 
ferences. 

To those who seemed interested in knowing more about 
the vocational interests of their children, she pointed out 
that a career-planning guide was available from World 
Book Encyclopedia. It is designed to assist parents in ac- 
quiring basic child-parent information. She reminded 
them that the choosing of a career might take months or 
years, and that the decision is best made by the child 
himself after a long series of tentative selections and re- 
jections. 

Miss Mendon felt that one of the most worthwhile 
parts of her unit had been the interest awakened in many 
of the parents. 
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Academic Enrichment 
with After-School Courses 


R. DEAN GAUDETTE 


Principal, Holbrook Elementary 
School, Concord, California 


A program of after-school courses for 
children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades? Yes, indeed, and a successful one, 
too. The children entered the courses vol- 
untarily, and a survey of the groups 
showed that each class was completely 
heterogeneous. The courses given were: 

Botany—To acquaint 
pupils with shrubs and 
herbaceous plants of sub- 
urban gardens as well as 
with wild plants of the 
area; to identify plants 
by use of plant keys; to 
study and experiment 
with plant propagation. 

Chemistry and Physics 
—To develop basic con- 
cepts,with experiments. 

Chorus—To sing in one, 
two, or three parts. 

Electricity—To experiment with electric 
circuits and small project work. 

German—To introduce pupils to elemen- 
tary school German, stressing conversation. 
Songs and games were included. 

Hand Sewing—To teach basic steps in 
hand sewing, leading to simple embroi- 
dery stitches. 

Journalism—To extend writing ability 
and interest beyond that of the average 
program, and to publish a school paper. 

The courses were taught by the regular 
staff. A teacher with a particular hobby, 
interest, or skill was encouraged to offer 
it as a course. The class length was from 
thirty to forty-five minutes once or twice 
a week, depending on the course. 

In a parent and pupil survey, the after- 
school time was favored by 85% of par- 
ents and 57% of the children. Many chil- 
dren felt that the courses could have been 
longer. Both children and parents were 
highly in favor of the program being con- 
tinued. 


principal— 


each day. 


The typical elementary supervising 


an elementary 
school that ends at sixth grade 
and has 536 pupils. 


spends 9.2 hours in schoolwork 


is principal 


spends 3.6 hours a week on lay 
organizations. 


is 48 years old. 
has a master's degree. 


has had 23.4 years in the pro- 
fession, 9.1 as a principal. 


Working with 
Difficult Parents 


R. M. JAMES 


Schools, Portales, New Mexico 


Among the multitude of duties of an 
elementary school principal is that of con- 
ferences with parents. Fortunately, most 
of these conferences are pleasant experi- 
ences but at times he must confer with 
angry parents whose child has either a real 
or imaginary problem at school. 

The angry parent usu- 
ally wants to talk. The at- 
tentive principal will hear 
much that will help in 
understanding the situa- 
tion. Often one will see 
that there is some ground 
for complaint. But there 
may be facts that the par- 
ent did not know. There 
may be a lack of under- 
standing of the school’s 
position and of the rea- 
son for this position. 

When the story has been told the prin- 
cipal may want to ask for more details, to 
make some explanation, or to ask the par- 
ent to come back when there has been time 
for him to look into the matter. Anger 
usually fades away when it is met with a 
genuine wish to understand and when par- 
ents get a feeling of assurance that there 
will be a fair and respectable hearing. If 
anger seems to cloud the issue, suggest 
parents return at a later time. This should 
be within a very short time however, so as 
not to give the impression of a brushoff. 

No problem is so big that it cannot be 
worked out without ill will or hard feel- 
ing if the parties involved will take time 
to sit down and discuss the problem in a 
sane, sensible, and courteous manner. The 
principal must, however, through his own 
words and action create an atmosphere 
that is conducive to solving the problem. 


Teacher 
Self-Appraisal Blanks 


IVANETTA H. DAVIS 


Principal, Moses McKissack School 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Evaluating teachers is one of a princi- 
pal’s most difficult tasks. A method that 
seems quite satisfactory in our school, how- 
ever, is use of a self-appraisal rating blank. 
This blank is given to teachers, who evalu- 
ate themselves. The rating blank points 
out standards and values and gives the 
teacher an opportunity for clearly seeing 
herself as others see her. 

If tea: hers are to improve the learning- 
teaching process, they must have an un- 
derstanding and knowledge of satisfactory 
teaching performances, professional quali- 
ties, and characteristics of good teaching. 
Our evaluation blank, therefore, also in- 
cludes those items that give insights into 
good teaching practices. 

The self-appraisal blanks are distributed 
at the first faculty meeting, and each item 
is discussed as to its importance to the in- 
dividual teacher as well as to the total 
school program. The blank is used as cri- 
teria for self-checking as often as neces- 
sary. Teachers may choose to read and 
check it daily, weekly, monthly, or semi- 
annually. Regardless of how often the 
blank is reviewed, it is 
hoped that its ultimate 


aim is to create or change 
a person for the better. 
At the close of the year 
the blank is turned in to 
the principal. A summary 
statement on “How I Look 
in the Mirror” may be re- 
quired of each teacher. 


Would you like a copy of 
the self-appraisal blank 
that Mrs. Davis describes? 
Send a long 4¢ stamped 
addressed envelope to: 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Department PF 

Dansville, N.Y. 


The principal checks each blank to see 
just how each teacher has appeared to 
herself as well as to others. This blank 
can be used by the principal not so much 
for rating the teachers but to help each 
to improve and grow professionally. 


Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 
scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Tool-Subject Devices 


PREPRIMARY 
ARITHMETIC 


Set your group to work collecting fall nuts--horse 


chestnuts, acorns, 


hazelnuts, and so on. Use 


them in the classroom for many number and number 


vocabulary activities. 
equal piles, make large and small groups, use few 


Children can put them in 


and many, and So on. 


GRADE 2 
LANGUAGE 


Make a “field” by cutting 
Slits in a large box top. Cut 


out pumpkin shapes 


at the bottom to fit into the 
On the back of each 


slits. 
write a drill word. 
each child picks a 
reads it. 
keeps the pumpkin. 


rect, he puts it back. Use 
the field again and again, 
Substituting any "crop." 


GRADE 4 
READING 


Nalloween 4 


HANKS GIVING 


If correct, he 


with tabs 


In turn 
pumpkin and 


If incor- 


Develop a Halloween scrapbook 
of jokes, stories, tricks, and 
Halloween activities. All 
sorts of things may be brought 
in for the class booklet, the 
only criterion being that the 
child must be able to read the 
items he contributes. If en= 
thusiasm warrants, you might 
make a booklet for each major 
holiday. 


GRADE 6 
ARITHMETIC 


This number problem will give SH — 
much addition practice for pu- 2 7998 


pils trying to prove or dis- 
Each writes a nume 


prove it. 
ber of four digits 


the same number backwards. He 


and then / 
7 


subtracts the smaller number f 
from the bigger one. The digits tie 
in the difference are added 1f 
together. Finally the num 


bers in this answer are added. 


The final answer is always 9. 
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weeks. 


few weeks, 


Arrange with a teacher 
in another section of your 
grade to do some swapping. 
Each child writes a Halloween 
story for the other class to 
read. Before swapping, the 
writing, reading, and rewrit- 
ing will give valuable drill. 
Then, reading what another 
class wrote will be a further 
incentive to good reading. 


GRADE 1 
SPELLING 


As children begin to read, 
0 make a large class chart of 

words they know. 
chart in evidence for several 
The large words in 
front of them will unconscious= 
ly promote spelling. 
check to see how 
many words on the chart can 
be spelled correctly. 


Keep the 


After a 


GRADE 5 
HANDWRITING 


Instead of the usual handwriting sentence, find a 
short Halloween limerick, joke, or riddle to use. 
Copying one of these is fun as well as an incen- 


tive to better writing. 


Let the spelling during UN 
Week depart from the regular 
lessons. Spend this week 
checking up on the spelling of 
all the UN countries, UN 
agencies, committees, and so 
on. On Friday, have a special 
spelling quiz. Or, perhaps 
your group would like to chale 
lenge the faculty or any adult 
group to a UN spelling bee. 


Ipark, 


dark. 


GRADES 7-8 
SPELLING 


United ker 
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O YOU are going to teach on television! May I offer 
you my sincerest congratulations—and, if you have 
a few minutes to spare, tell you something about that 
hectic, frustrating, perplexing, and often hilarious medium. 

Perhaps you are to teach in a closed-circuit situation 
that reaches only a few classrooms; or, on the other hand, 
your program may be sent over an open channel where the 
number of viewers may reach thousands. Whatever the 
case, you will have the same basic problems, problems that 
every television teacher must face. 


YOU have taught for years, you know the subject well, the 
lessons are planned, you are ready. At least you think you 
are ready. I have found that in teaching on television one 
is never quite prepared. Try as you will, you can never 
prevent that last-minute change that will throw your best 
laid teaching plans into the wastebasket. 

You will probably be given help by a director. If you 
are televising over an open channel this will usually be 
some person working for the station, with many years of 
experience in the field, who will be of great help to you. 
In closed-circuit televising the director will usually be an- 
other teacher or a TV coordinator, who also will be able 
to give assistance in time of need. It can be expected that 
there will be a direct relationship between the number of 
students your program will reach and the amount of aid, 
both human and material, that you will be given. You can 
expect that the smaller the operation, the smaller the finan- 
cial support. For this reason alone the person teaching 
over the closed-circuit will get to be an expert improviser 
by the time a few programs are completed. 

The points that I would like to present apply to all forms 
of television teaching and to every grade level. They will 
by no means solve all the problems you will face. The best 
I can suggest is be ready for just about anything—from ex- 
periments falling flat to machines refusing to work—and 
since there is no way of preventing last-minute changes 
keep a sense of humor and pray that nothing happens. 


TIME is always a problem in teaching but when you ap- 
pear on television it becomes your master. You will be do- 
ing more things with one eye on the calendar and clock 
than ever before. Long before your first program is on the 
air you will be caught in television’s ever present deadline. 
If your program is to be used in the schools, you will be 
asked to supply an outline for the teachers, and this outline 
must be completed weeks before the program goes on the 
air. This time is needed so that the outline can reach the 
teachers in time for them to plan for the program. In- 
cluded should be information as to what the program will 
be about and suggestions as to ways the teacher can pre- 
pare for and follow up your presentation. 

This outline is extremely important, as it sells your pro- 
gram. Unless the outline interests the teachers, you may 
end up with a viewing audience comprised of those bar- 
tenders and housewives who just happen to have their sets 
turned on at that time. To make the outline “sell” your 
program, write it as you might write a piece of advertising. 
List all areas covered, all the subjects that will be of use to 
the teacher. Include as many unusual and interesting things 
as you can. Leave the teacher with the feeling that your 
program will contain information that her students should 
know, information that she could not cover so thoroughly 
in the classroom. But, by all means, do not oversell. Let 
your outline inform rather than preach, excite rather than 
insult. Then you will have your listening audience. 

But after you have done a fine comprehensive job on 
your outline, what usually happens? Often the program 
you do is as much related to your outline as you are to the 
monkeys: while both started in the same place, each went 
its own way. For example, let us say that you decided to do 


NOW Supervisor of Instructional Television at San Jose State 
College, California, Mr. Diamond taught over WRGB during 1957- 
58 for the Mohawk-Hudson Television Council, and last year was 
Television Coordinator for the Plainedge Schools, North Massa- 
pequa, Long Island. He has also taught a course on TV teaching. 


a social studies program covering elections. In the period 
between completion of the outline and the actual program, 
you have been working on your presentation and have 
found that certain areas of the general topic are far better 
suited to the medium than others. In fact, you have ar- 
ranged with a concern that makes voting machines to have 
a demonstration as to just how a voting machine works. 
You have also been able to obtain samples of different 
types of ballots that are used in different states, and have 
gathered information as to how people vote in other coun- 
tries. Thus, before you know it, you have together an ex- 
cellent program, but one that covers only a small part of 
your original outline. 

With experience you will be able to judge your outlines 
a little more carefully, covering a smaller area in one pro- 
gram. But, no matter how long you teach on television, you 
will still find that this transition of content takes place. 

For each program you will have one other outline to 
submit. This is a brief summary of what you are going to 
say, where you will be when you say it, and finally, how 
long it will take to say it. This outline is used by the tech- 
nical staff so that the 
cameramen will know 
what is coming and 
thus be ready for it. 
It is amazing how 
fast these pebple can follow 
the meanderings of us teach- 
ers who have spent our lives 
putting miles on our “hike-o- 
meters” during our lectures. 


Of 


FOR many reasons you will probably invite a 
guest. Once you have decided on the type of 


. guest you want, select the individual carefully. You will 


find that a guest can be of great help. First, he can make 
a program much easier for you, as much of the planning 
for this particular program will now be done by someone 
else. Also the use of a guest will add variety to your pro- 
gram, which is always important. 

But one warning—guests can be overdone. Don’t rely on 
guests too often; and as I mentioned before, select them 
with extreme care. Try to meet with the person; make sure 
that he or she presents a good appearance and is articu- 
late. 

How often have I lined up a fascinating guest only to 
have him become tongue-tied on the program. I had an ex- 
pert on measurement who uttered one word during the en- 
tire ten-minute interview. After the program was over, my 
own students who watched the show said, “Don’t you think 
you should have given your guest a little chance to talk?” 
At such times it is best to go off to a quiet corner and ask 
yourself if it is really worth it. 


I SHOULD also like to mention briefly the use of visual 
aids. As a good visual aid will always be a great help to any 
presentation, these must be selected with care. Make sure 
the object can be picked up clearly by the TV camera. 
This is extremely important with maps, globes, and charts. 
Your charts should have the letters clearly printed and 
neatly spaced. All charts should be a ratio of five to three, 
five units long for every three units high, as this size will 
best fit the shape of the screen. A little white space near 
the sides of the chart will also be of help. 

When showing objects always try to have only one ob- 
ject on camera at a time. A cluttered desk or table will only 
confuse the student. By showing one object at a time you 
can be sure that if he’s watching he’s seeing what you 
want him to see. 


WE HAVE come now to the point when you are about to 
go on the air, you are poised and ready, the classes are sit- 
ting around their television sets, the teachers and technical 
people have their respective outlines. Now what do you do? 

The first thing to do is relax. The cameras do not bite, 
so you are safe at least for the time (Continued on page 85) 


Youre 


Going to Teach 
elevision 


ROBERT M. DIAMOND 
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For Primary 
Scientists 


rimary scientists are most interested 
in the weather that they can see and 
feel. Florida climate means little to a 
Maine youngster until he is in Florida. 
However, you can help children see and 
feel what it is like in other places by 
examining the climate near the surface of 
the ground not far from the school door. 
Ordinarily, meteorologists measure the 
weather with instruments placed near eye 
level. These instruments tell little about 
climate at shoe-top level, where extremes 
in temperature and other conditions often 
duplicate the climate of faraway places. 
These so-called microclimates or little 
climates are within a child's reach. At his 
feet he can see and feel many of the 
characteristics of other climates, as well 
as learn something about what causes 
our own weather. 


FEEL THE GROUND 


In the lowest grades, an introduc- 
tion to little climates can start by 
feeling the surface of the ground with 
the soles of the feet. During the mid- 
dle of a sunny day, let the children 
‘ine up on the walk in front of the 
school, take off their shoes and socks, 
and stand barefooted with one foot 
on the concrete walk and the other on 
the grass. Is there a noticeable dif- 
ference in the temperature of the two 
surfaces? Let them change feet and 
compare the two surfaces again. 


LIGHT AND DARK 


Now look for a place where a con- 
crete walk or curb adjoins a black-top 
drive. Repeat above activity, letting 
children compare the temperature of 
two paved surfaces, one black and one 
light-colored. Which is hotter? 


The water in the black jar heated 
faster than in the clear jar. 


The children can see how light and 
dark surfaces react to the sun’s heat 
in other ways. Let them visit the 
parking lot of the school on a sunny 
day and feel the fenders of some light 
and dark cars. If this activity is repeat- 
ed in the early morning after a clear 
autumn night, the temperature of the 
dark and the light objects may be no- 
ticeably reversed. (Continued on page 64) 


NEAR A PUDDLE 


A little climate that the children 
can explore is the climate near a pud- 
dle. Here they can learn what an 
ocean does to the land around it. Put 
a thermometer in a puddle, and an- 
other on the soil nearby. At noon on a 
warm, sunny day let the children 
check the temperature. Which is 
warmer? Late in the afternoon check 
again. Now which is warmer? Often 
a puddle will be five or ten degrees 
cooler than the soil at midday, but 
five to ten degrees warmer by early 
evening. By examining puddles, or 
even a basin of water and a basin of 
dry soil, children can learn that water 
heats and cools more slowly than land. 
This is the reason that oceans modify 
the climate of the lands which are 
adjacent to them. 


By five o'clock, air over 
the soil had cooled sev- 
eral degrees; the water 
was still warm. 
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ELEMENTARY 
ACTIVITIES 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


HILLS AND VALLEYS 


Terrain is an important factor in 
weather and climate. Here, as with 
puddles and pavements, children can 
observe at first hand the same princi- 
ples that cause differences on opposite 


The thermometers show a 10° difference. 


slopes of mountain ranges. Make a 
small artificial hill from a piece of 
cardboard, On each slope fasten a 
thermometer. Set the hill so that one 
slope faces the sun and the other faces 
away from it. Let the children read 
the thermometers after fifteen to 
twenty minutes. How does the tem- 
perature on the south slope compare 
with that of the slope facing north? 
On the little hill shown in the picture, 
there was a difference of ten degrees 
Fahrenheit. (Continued on page 64) 
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Little 


For Junior Scientists 


utumn is an excellent time for junior scientists to study 

the little climates around home and school. Not only 
are there warm days in which to take temperatures of many 
places on the school grounds, but often the nights are clear 
and cold and frost forms on many surfaces. Junior scientists 
can use frost as an indirect measure of temperature, since 
the temperature of a frosted surface must be below freezing. 


WHAT !S FROST? 


Many teachers and pupils think of frost as 
frozen dew. It is not frozen dew, but crystals of 
ice that have formed directly from the air. To 
show children how frost really forms, get a 
small carbon dioxide cartridge from a drug- 
store (they are often sold in boxes of ten for 
about a dollar), and puncture it by tapping the 
small end with a hammer and stout needle. Let 
a child hold this cartridge in a gloved hand 
while the gas escapes into the room. Soon the 
cartridge will become coated with frost—without 
dew having formed on it first. 

Pass the empty cartridge round the room so 
the children can see how cold it is, and so they 
can feel the frost that has formed on it. This 
cooling that accompanies a reduction in pres- 
sure is responsible for the working of a refrig- 
erator, and is the same principle involved in 
the formation of clouds as air rises. Perhaps you 
can repeat the activity, then pass a hand mag- 
nifier around with the cartridge so the children 
can see that the frost is a mass of small crystals 
of ice, not frozen drops of water. 


CONDUCTORS AND 
INSULATORS 


In addition to learning that frost forms di- 
rectly from the air at temperatures below freez- 
ing, children must be familiar with conductors 
and insulators in order to fully appreciate the 
little climates around them. Some activities with 
conductors and insulators can be worked out 
with a tin cup or tin can of hot water. Let the 
children try picking up a can of hot water, 
first with bare hands, then by using paper towel- 
ing, strips of wood, aluminum foil, and other 
materials. It is soon apparent that wood, paper, 
rubber, cork, and glass are insulators, while all 
metals are fairly good conductors. 

On a clear, calm day in autumn, set some 
small pieces of wood, metal, cork, rubber, and 
glass on bare soil to the west of the school build- 
ing (so the sun will not strike them before 
school opens the next morning), and away 


More snow has melted on the terrace stones 
and roadway than on the grass between the 
stones, or on the wooden bridge. 


from trees that might shield them. Let the chil- 
dren examine the pieces of materials the next 
morning. Have any of them frosted over during 
the night? Did the good conductors or the good 
insulators show more (Continued on page 78) 


CONVEX SUFACES 


Convex surfaces cool more quickly at night 
than do concave surfaces. Frost helps to show 
this, too. On a frosty morning let your pupils 
examine some leaves to see what parts of the 
leaf are frosted most heavily. The edges of the 
leaf and the veins themselves may be coated 
with white, while between veins there may be 
little or no frost. Perhaps your students will 


Notice these leaf veins. Nearly all convex sur- 
faces frost over before flat or concave ones. 


wish to glue some toothpicks on a piece of wood, 
then set this out to see what happens when 
there is frost. Painting the wood black will help 
show the frost better. 

Leaf margins, eaves of roofs, leaf veins, rocks, 
grass, pavement, planks at railroad crossings— 
all these provide observational material for a 
junior scientist’s study of the temperatures at 
the surface. In addition, he can use thermome- 
ters to check daytime temperatures. Soon he 
will see that the temperature outside the class- 
room window measures only one of a myriad 
of climates. The pavement in front of the school 
may show the climate of Death Valley. The 
puddle next to the parking lot may tell about 
why Bermuda is so mild. 


AIR MOVEMENTS 


The air movements about these little climates 
are nearly as interesting as the temperatures. 
Small children can use bubbles to help them see 
how the air moves, but junior scientists may 
wish to use a more sophisticated method. A 
sensitive weather vane can be made from a 
straight feather, a piece of glass tubing, a cork, 
and a needle. Seal the end of the glass tube in 
a gas flame, and cut off the sealed tube to a 
length of one inch. (The high-school science 
teacher can help you if you do not have a gas 
burner such as the Bernz-a-matic torch.) Drill 
a hole through the center of the cork, and an- 
other at right angles near the small end of the 
cork. Insert the point of the feather in the cross- 
hole. Insert the glass “bearing,” sealed end 
first, in the hole at the larger end of the cork. 
Set the glass bearing on a 
needle point held by a 
block of wood or another 
cork, and you have an ex- 
tremely sensitive wind in- 
strument. Wrap a piece of 
lead sinker strip around 
the tip of the feather if it 
needs a _ counterbalance. 
The finished feather vane 
will look like those shown 
in the photograph. 

To see how variable air 
currents are in the little 
climates around the school, 
set several of these feather 
vanes where they can be 
watched from a single spot. 

(Continued on page 78) 


Feather vanes set at 6” in- 
tervals show the great vari- 
ances in wind direction. 
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? From a Fish Hatchery to Columbus 


f ie. or sure proof that your October 12 study can “hatch” from most anything 


HERE are days in late September or early October that are just about perfect for 
T a field trip. And a field trip is one excellent way to motivate a unit. The children 
have been in kindergarten for a few weeks and they are sure by now that kindergar- 
ten is an exciting place where all kinds of wonderful things happen. When they hear 


Oo 1 the good news about taking a trip in the big yellow bus to the State Fish Hatchery, 
ur Class Made why, that just proves what they already knew—going to school is fun! At least that is 
the way our kindergarten children reacted last year. 

The bus ride itself was pleasant with the trees all red and yellow, the air full of 
the smell of burning leaves, and everybody laughing and singing. 

When we arrived at the hatcheries, the children were delighted to see thousands 
and thousands of fish. Later, the man in charge showed us specimen fish eggs in test 
tubes and pointed out the large black wooden boxes where the eggs were hatched. 

In two of the concrete pools (or tanks) are small fish, all the same size, because 
they're all one year old. The fish we saw first were brown-spotted trout. 

Farther away from the main building in two round reservoirs were the two-year- 
old fish. The year’s growth was especially dramatic. The two-year-old fish were really 
big! Our kind and patient guide told us that these large fish get “milked” in the fall, 
October through December, for their eggs, which are in turn fertilized. 

We were especially lucky to arrive at feeding time, for the children saw one of the 
workers walking along the edge of the tanks dropping chopped meat into the water. 
(Well, maybe Mrs. W., the other teacher, didn’t think we were lucky. The ground 
pork spleen those fish were fed was definitely not fragrant!) The water that looked 
muddled had food in it and the clear pools meant that those fish still had to be fed. 

Later on we walked back to the hatchery and up a little hill and past an old 
church to see the lovely natural lake behind the hatchery which supplies the water. 

A few days later I put up a background on the bulletin board which I’m sure 
would inspire any five- or six- or seven-year-old who has recently seen thousands of 
fish—an empty blue ocean, a clear sky, and a shining sun. Of course they were all 
aching to draw fish and fill up that emptiness. Fish are easy to cut out and very easy 
to draw. Some children with more seashore experience than the others made jellyfish 
and starfish. 

I like to talk to my pupils and ask them MIRIAM KASENOFF Vv 


questions while they are working. Some 
children can express their feelings in love- Levittown, New York 
ly or apt phrases if they are encouraged 
to talk individually about how they feel. 
For example, these little people talked 
about “the silent fish”; “slippery, silvery 
fish”; and “the sea full of little fishes.” le 
Aren't beautiful thoughts worth saving? 
I think so, so I print them right on the 
bulletin board and add the authors’ names. 
We also made fish mobiles to hang from 
the ceiling fixtures. To construct the mo- 


oo ‘bile, I used reed that children painted 
Ae green. Each little cutout fish dangled from 
ahs’ a piece of yarn the same color. A few fish 
ts of aluminum foil and gold paper glittered 


here and there to make the mobile more 
beautiful. 

A few days before Columbus Day, I put 
a large cutout ship atop the waves of our 
SHIPS mural, and told a simplified version of the 


Columbus story. Continued on page 82) 


Early 


milk carton 
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The Columbus Story 


MINNA HERZIG wrote these verses for children of all 
ages to use as a choral reading or for dramatic play. 


"The world is round. 
The world is round," 
Columbus said, said he. 
"Oh, no! Oh, no!" 
The people cried. 
"It's flat as it can be." 


"The world is round. 
The world is round," 
Columbus said once more. 
"And | shall sail 
Out to the west 
And land on India's shore." 


"Sail to the west? 
Sail to the west? 

Out on the Ocean high? 
Why, there are dragons 
In the deeps 

And you will surely die!" 


"The world is round, 
| do believe, 

And | will go to find 
The silks and spice 
And riches there 

Of every different kind." 


"Please give me ships. 
Please give me ships," 
Columbus asked each king. 
"Please give me ships, 
Please give me ships.” 


\, They gave him not a thing. 


The author teaches third grade 
in the G. Harold Antrim Ele- 
mentary School, Point Pleasant 
Beach, New Jersey 


Queen Isabella, 
Queen Isabella, 
Queen Isabella of Spain 
Heard Columbus, 
Believed Columbus. 
She gave him ships from Spain. 


Three ships set out, 
Three tiny ships 

Set out upon the sea— 
The Nina, 
And the Pinta, 

And the Santa Marie. 


Three ships set out 
And sailed and sailed 
Beyond the sight of land. 
The storms did rage, 
The wind did blow 
And frightened all that band. 


"No land in sight, 
No land in sight," 


Complained the frightened crew. 


"No land in sight, 
No land in sight. 
Whatever shall we do? 


"No food to eat. 
No food to eat. 
The drinking water's low. 
Columbus says 
That land we'll find. 
But does he really know?" 


And then one day— 
"Land ho! Land ho!” 
Cried out the happy crew. 
Yes, land was reached. 
The shore was found 

In 1492. 


The crew stepped out 
Upon the shore, and 
There they knelt to pray. 

They thought that they 
Had surely found 
India's shore that day. 


The red men watched 
These strangers come 
In ships like birds so light. 
They looked and looked, 
For what was this? 
Men with skin of white! 


They gave their food 
And shells and fur 

To Columbus and his men. 
Columbus took them 
Back with him, back 

To the Queen of Spain. 


He said he found 
A way to go 
To India and the East 
By sailing west 
Around the world, 
Instead of sailing east. 


But was it India 
That he found? 

You know; I'm sure you do. . 
He found, instead, 
America 

In 1492. 


He found our land, 
America, 
And now today we know 
The world is round. 
The world is round; 
Columbus told us so. 


TO START with, the teacher may read 
this story poem to her pupils. Then, as 
she reads it again, various ones can be 
encouraged to act out the story. Later, 
if there is a need for sharing with an 
audience, the selection may be done cho- 
rally with members of the choral group 
or others performing in pantomime. 


Persons Neepep ror PANTOMIME 
COLUMBUS SAILORS QUEEN ISABELLA 
TOWNSFOLK INDIANS COURT ATTENDANTS 

CostuMES 


Costumes are not essential, but if the 
children express a desire for them, very 
simple ones can be devised, such as a 
cloak and hat for Columbus, cloaks for 


a few Townsfolk, a crown and scepter for 
Isabella, sailor hats for the Sailors, and 
feathered headdresses and beads for the 
Indians. 


Scenery AND Properties 


Since the location shifts without cur- 
tains or other designation, scenery would 
detract rather than add. The children 
may enjoy making three silhouettes of 
ships as large as themselves. These are 
to be carried across the stage at the 
proper moment in the story. 

Columbus takes a ball from a child to 
make his point about the world being 
round, The Indians need gifts, such as 
shells, beads, and furs. There should be 
a box for Queen Isabella to stand on. 
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The Biggest 


amie walked down the steps and out to the street. It was 
Halloween and he was dressed like a ghost. Jamie’s 
mother had said that he might go down the block and knock 
on the neighbors’ doors. Never before had Jamie gone down 
the street alone at Halloween! It was going to be wonder- 
ful fun! 

First was the Greenes’ house. There was a tall hedge and 
trees with dark shadows under them. Jamie thought for a 
moment that he was going to be afraid himself. But of course 
that was silly, for there was nothing for him to be afraid of. 
He was the one that was going to do the scaring! He crept 
up to the door and gave a loud knock. The door opened and 
there stood Mrs. Greene. 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Greene, “a ghost!’ She was frightened. 

Jamie didn’t say a word. He just stuck his hand out from 
under his sheet. On Halloween a ghost always sticks its hand 
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out when somebody opens the door. Mrs. Greene placed a 
lollipop in his hand, and Jamie went away. 

Next was Miss Tompkins’ house. When Miss Tompkins 
opened the door, she lifted her hands high above her head 
and cried, “Oh! dear! A ghost!” 

Then Miss Tompkins placed an apple in Jamie’s hand. 
Jamie went on to the Millers’ house. It was Mr. Miller who 
opened the door. He was just as frightened as Mrs. Greene 
and Miss Tompkins had been. 

“Oh!” cried Mr. Miller as he hurried backward into the 
room to get away from Jamie. “It’s a real live ghost!” Jamie 
stuck out his hand. Then Mr. Miller walked slowly back 
toward the door once more. He put a bag of peanuts in 
Jamie’s hand. 

“Good-by,” Mr. Miller said, and quickly closed the door, 
because he wanted the ghost to go (Continued on page 77) 


ONNIE looked out of the window and sighed a big sigh. “I’m sorry we 
moved,” he told his mother sadly. “I don’t have one friend here.” 

“Don’t feel bad, Donnie,” Mother said comfortingly. “Why don’t you 
just put on those new red sneakers I bought for you? Then you can go 
out and meet some new friends right away.” And Mother handed 
Donnie a pair of the brightest, spanking-new red sneakers he’d ever seen. 
When Donnie started down the street, the sun was so warm and the 
day so cheery, that he began skipping gaily. Soon he saw a lady raking 


her yard. “Hello!” the lady called out. 
“What a fine bright one you're wearing this 
morning, young man!” And the lady smiled 
and waved happily. 

Donnie stopped for a minute. What could 
she mean? Whatever could he be wearing? 
Then he looked down at his feet. ““Maybe she 
meant my new sneakers,” Donnie thought. 
» Why, they must be MAGIC red sneakers, to 
make her be so friendly. And he skipped 
down the walk feeling very happy. 

Just then, a big black dog came racing 
out of a yard, barking and growling. But 
when the dog spotted Donnie, he stopped 
barking and started to wag his tail. 

“Do you like my red sneakers, too?” 
Donnie asked the dog laughing. “They’re 
magic, you know, to help me make new 
friends.” And the black dog hurried along. 

At the corner, a tall policeman with red 


y~ hair put up his hand. (Continued on page 81) 
\, 
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ary Anns 


ARY ANN had never had such a good time at a Halloween party! 

From the minute the tall gypsy opened the door and said, “Come 

in, Titania,” it had been fun. Mary Ann wanted to giggle at the fun- 

ny name, but she curtsied politely instead, and tapped the gypsy lightly 
on the arm with her silver wand as she passed. 

Of course, at first, all the boys and girls just sat very quietly, not talk- 
ing or laughing, so as not to let anyone 
guess who they were. Mary Ann sat still 
as a mouse, too, even though she wasn’t / 
the least bit worried that anybody could 
guess who she was. She had borrowed 
Cousin Sue’s beautiful fairy costume, all 
white and silver with tiny wings of palest 
blue gauze, and Mother had curled her 
hair and let it hang loosely around her 
shoulders—not at all like the pony tail 
she usually wore. 

It was fun, though, to try to guess who 
the others were. Some of them didn’t fool 
her one bit. That roly-poly clown, for in- 
stance, couldn’t be anybody but Chubby 
Martin, and she saw just a little red hair 
peeping out from under Annie Oakley’s 
blond wig. That had to be Debbie 
Hammond, because Debbie was the only 
red-haired girl in the class. And Janie 
Scott, who was dressed up like a cowboy, 
had forgotten to take off her bracelet! 

When all the guests had arrived, the 
gypsy invited them to a room that looked 
just like a giant web. She gave each 
guest the end of a string and said, “Now 
each of you must follow your own string, 
no matter where it takes you.” What fun! 
The boys and girls forgot not to talk as 
they went over, under, and around the 
other strings. 

“Hey, old witch, you have to go over 
my string,” said a fierce pirate. 

“Now, go under mine,” added Mary 
Ann. 

“Zorro, let me through here, please.” 

“T can’t. I’m all mixed up with Annie 
Oakley (Continued on page 79) . 
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Gu the little ghost was excited. To- 
night was Halloween! And this year 
she could go out with the other ghosts. 

“Will we jump out at people?” Gracic 
asked her mother. 

“Yes, Gracie.” 

“And say ‘Oo-00-00’ outside win- 
dows?” Gracie asked. 

Her mother smiled. 

“And can I go somewhere all by my- 
self to scare someone?” 

Gracie’s mother was doubtful. “You 
had better stay with Daddy and me this 
time.” 

Hmph! So she wasn’t going to be 
grown up, after all. Gracie looked out 
the window of their haunted house. 
Night was coming on. There were lights 
in the kitchen windows of houses in the 
town. The children were being called in 
to supper. Suddenly she had an idea. 

“Mommy, could I be in the real chil- 
dren’s costume parade this year?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” she answered 
slowly. “We'll ask Daddy when he 
comes downstairs.” 

Daddy was surprised, too. He thought 
Gracie would be safe enough in the pa- 
rade. “But do keep your feet on the 
ground, and walk,” he warned, “Real 
children can’t float along, you know.” 

At last it was seven o'clock. 
Gracie stood with the children on 
the curb by the school, waiting 
for the parade to come by. Listen! 
Was that the high-school band? 
Yes! Gracie bobbed up and down 
in excitement, 

Suddenly Gracie gasped. Right 
next to her was a pirate! What a 
fierce-looking pirate he was! He 
had a black patch over one eye. 
He had a knife gripped in his 
teeth. Around his head was a 
bright red bandana. And he had a 
stiff silver leg. 

Gracie backed away from him. 
That pirate (Continued on page 76) 
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OBBY DONNOVAN and his friend, Frankie 

Benson, stood in the Donnovan pumpkin 
field taking count of what the thieves had left. 
Loose vines lay where several pumpkins had 
been hastily gathered. 

“There aren't too many gone; just a couple 
of the nicest,” said Bobby, shading his brown 
eyes from the fall sun. “If they had waited a 
few more days we'd have them gathered in the 
barn.” 

“They took that nice round one you wanted 
to use for a jack-o’-lantern,” said Frankie. “I 
hope there are still enough to decorate the fire 
hall for the Halloween party Friday night.” 

The boys walked silently to the end of the 
field and leaned against the railing. 

“Who do you suppose could have taken them, 
Bob?” asked Frankie. 

“Who knows?” said Bobby, turning as two fel- 
lows rode up on their bikes. 

“Hi, kids. What you doin’?” asked Billy Parks 
as he jumped from his bike. Beside him stood 
Clipper Quincy, a troublemaker who often 
visited at one of the nearby farms. 


JEAN RASMUSSEN 


“Hi, we're tryin’ to figure out who took our 
pumpkins,” said Bobby, and turning to Clipper 
he asked, “When did you get in town?” 

“I’m just here for a few days. I got in late 
yesterday afternoon, so don’t look at me.” 

“We're gonna ride over to Four Corners,” 
said Billy getting back on his bike. “Hope you 
find the thief.” 

“Why don’t you ask that old scarecrow?” said 
Clipper. “He'd probably say it was a ghost.” 

“Hmmm,” said Bobby as he turned toward 
Frankie, “I guess we have a ghost of a chance 
to find him.” 

“Whoever it was may be back tonight for 
some more,” said Frankie with a nod of his 
curly head, 

“That's an idea. Maybe we can catch him,” 
mused Bobby. His eyes roved the field and came 
to rest on the old scarecrow. “Clipper might 
have an idea at that,” thought Bobby. 

“Maybe we could hide in that clump of bush- 
es on the edge of the field,” suggested Frankie. 

“You can hide there, and I'll fix myself up 
to look like that scarecrow, and we can scare 
the thief away.” 

“But we don’t just want to scare him,” said 
Frankie. “We want to catch him. What do you 
think about using a camera?” 

“Pictures, that’s it! We could get some pic- 
tures of the thief just as he picks up the pump- 
kins,” said Bobby. 

“I can bring my flash camera over. It has 
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some film left,” suggested Frankie. “You could 
attract the thief’s attention by making a noise, 
and I can get a picture from the bushes.” 

“Yeah, I could give you the signal. I'll make 
a sound like a bobwhite. Then I'll start to move 
toward him and you snap the picture.” 

“Boy, that’s a good idea! Now I hope the 
thief comes back just so we can find out who 
stole the pumpkins,” said Frankie. 

“We'll show Clipper how to catch a ghost 
red-handed,” said Bobby. 

That night a thin slice of moon hung just 
above the oaks at the edge of the field. Bobby 
and Frankie with bundles of old clothes under 
their arms left the house and entered the barn. 
A few minutes later they reappeared. Frankie 
was holding his camera and a flashlight and 
Bobby was dressed like a scarecrow. 

“You look so funny, Bob,” said Frankie. “Let 
me take a snap of you before we go.” 

“This stick across my shoulders doesn’t feel 
so funny,” moaned Bobby. 

The bulb flashed and Frankie tucked the 
camera under his arm as the two made their 
way over the rutty road to the pumpkin patch. 

Bobby took his place in the field where the 
old scarecrow had been. He realized that the 
thief might appear any minute. He caught a 


glimpse of Frankie making himself comfortable 
in the bushes. “It’s hard to see anything with 
such a sliver of a moon,” thought Bobby. 

The boys had waited about fifteen minutes, 
and Bobby was already wishing that scarecrows 
kept watch in a sitting position. He peered into 
the darkness and saw a shadowy figure pass 
over the fence at the far end of the field. He 
wanted to give a low signal to Frankie but was 
afraid he'd give himself away. 

Bobby waited until the figure had moved 
closer. Pulling apart the jacket which covered 
most of his face, he strained to see who the thief 
was, but a dark, hunched figure was all he saw. 
Now was the time! Pursing his lips, he gave a 
low imitation of a bobwhite. 

The thief jumped to his feet, and Bobby real- 
ized his whistle had been too shaky to sound 
like a real bird. There was a stir in the bushes 
and then the flash of the camera as the thief 
took to his heels. Leaving the pumpkins behind, 
he bounded over the fence and across the road. 

Bobby worked to free himself from the awk- 
ward scarecrow suit, but by the time he had, the 
thief was gone. Frankie came toward him. 

“Did you get a picture of him?” asked Bobby. 

“Yeah, but the strap got caught on one of the 
branches and while I was trying to free it the 
thief started to take off. I just aimed and fired, 
but you know what I remembered?” 

“What?” asked Bobby. 

“I forgot to turn the film when I took that 
picture of you. Now we'll have a double ex- 
posure,” said Frankie. 

“Oh, no! Now we'll never know who it was,” 
moaned Bobby picking up the clothes he had 
just taken off. “Anyway, he didn’t get any more 
pumpkins. Tomorrow we can take the rest 
down to the fire hall before he comes back.” 

With the aid of the flashlight, the boys picked 
their way back to the farmhouse. 

Friday evening Bobby stood before his bed- 
room mirror looking over his costume. He 
couldn’t help feeling a little proud as he 
straightened the silver-painted box that served 
as a head for his robot suit. 

He was sure that no one who would see his 
suit at the party would know him except 
Frankie. 

Bobby’s father drove him a couple of blocks 
from the fire hall where no one would see their 
truck. He got out and started to walk along the 
sidewalk when a boy in a sailor costume fell in 
step with him. 

“Bobby,” came a low whisper. Bobby recog- 
nized Frankie’s voice behind the mask. 

“I got the film back, and wait ’til you see the 
picture. It’s in color and you can’t see the guy, 
but his socks really show up.” 

Bobby motioned toward an opening in the 
fence by the sidewalk. The boys went through 
it, and with the help of a flashlight looked at 
the picture. On top of the snapshot Frankie had 
taken of Bobby was a leg and shoe showing. 

“Did you ever see socks like that with such 
crazy colored blocks?” asked Frankie. 

“Let’s keep our eyes open,” suggested Bobby. 
“We may catch our thief yet, but we'd better 
get over to the party. I can hear them now.” 

The boys went into the fire hall and found 
that a large crowd had (Continued on page 83) 
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MALL BEAR stood apart from his people and 

watched silently as Chief Strong Fox and 
the five braves, who had left with him two days 
before, walked wearily into camp. 

“They did not find Horse-Like-Running- 
Wind,” Small Bear said sorrowfully to his 
friend, Eagle. 

Old Grandmother, sitting in the evergreen 
bough shelter, spoke slowly. “Now Strong Fox 
must ride the Limping-Mare-of-Many-Moons 
to the meetings of chiefs and white soldiers. The 
others will know how poor the people of Strong 
Fox are and none will listen to our chief’s wise 
words.” 

Small Bear thought about how beautiful the 
wild stallion, Horse-Like-Running-Wind, had 
been with his sleek black coat and long, flowing 
mane. He was strong too, for he had broken his 
rope and fled into the wild mountain country 
when Small Bear’s people stopped to camp dur- 
ing their westward journey. 

Small Bear wished that he could hunt down 
the wild stallion and bring him back, but he did 
not speak his thought even to Eagle. Everyone 
would laugh and say, “Imagine Small Bear, who 
is afraid of Thundering Buffalo and who has 
never swum the rapids of Rushing Waters, 
bringing home Horse-Like-Running-Wind.” 

Old Grandmother spoke sharply. “Small Bear, 
see if you can find berries and a rabbit for the 
evening meal.” 

Small Bear nodded and gathered up his ar- 
rows and took a rope to lay a snare if he saw 
the tracks of Mountain Lion. He loved to hunt. 
No one but Eagle knew how he practiced day 
after day with his bow and arrows so that now 
he could pierce a quivering aspen leaf or hit a 
darting rabbit at great distance. 

Some day Small Bear hoped he could bring 
home a mighty kill so then he would be called 
Great Bear, the Hunter. 

Small Bear ran lightly through the spruce 
trees to the north. He could hear Eagle coming 
softly behind him and was glad for his company. 

A jay screeched from above. A chipmunk 
scampered from the path but Small Bear kept 
on until he reached a high mound of boulders. 
He and Eagle scaled to the peak to rest and 
look at the land ahead. 

Small Bear caught his breath as he peered 
down the other side into a rocky ravine. A 
brook tumbled through green grass and standing 
there, with about a dozen other horses, was 
Horse-Like-Running-Wind. 

The stallion lifted his head and pricked up 
his ears. Small Bear and Eagle lay very still. 
“We must hurry and tell the braves,” Eagle 
said, 


Small Bear's Gift 
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“No,” replied Small Bear. “I am going to 
catch him myself. Then I will no longer be 
called Small Bear, the one who is afraid.” 

He inched forward carefully, with his rope 
ready to whirl out and down upon the horse, 
but his foot knocked a rock over the rim of the 
ravine and into the water. 

Horse-Like-Running-Wind jumped and then 
whinnied to his band to follow as he raced up 
the opposite slope. 

Small Bear and Eagle followed the horses’ 
trail for many hours. By late afternoon they 
were on a high plateau with mountains tower- 
ing about them. Small Bear stopped and sniffed. 
There was an unpleasant odor in the air. 

Then as they moved into a more open area 
there was a swish and a roar above the trees. 
Small Bear leaped back and saw great dancing 
waters springing high into the air and nearby 
a rumbling in the earth grew loud and fierce. 

Small Bear and Eagle crouched behind a rock 
and tried to hide themselves. 

“We are in the Land of the Yellowstone,” 
Small Bear whispered fearfully. “It is where the 
evil spirits live. When in anger, they hurl the 
steaming water from the earth and roar in dark 
caves.” 

Eagle trembled and bit his lip. 

Small Bear was about to run when he re- 
membered how proud Strong Fox had looked 
mounted on Horse-Like-Running-Wind. He 
knew the wise words of his chief could help 
bring peace to their land if others would only 
listen. 

The roar became louder and the air was filled 
with evil-smelling steam but Small Bear went 
on. Once he thought he had lost the trail, but 
then he saw the stallion standing proudly on a 
ridge above a steaming lake. The horse pawed 
the earth and snorted as he saw them. 

“He knows we are on his trail,’ Small Bear 
said wearily. “I can never move close enough 
to capture him now.” He looked at his bow. 
“If only I could crease him,” he said to Eagle, 
“just hit him in the neck so that it would not 
kill but only stun him and make him fall until 
we could put a rope around his neck.” 

“But we are not safe among the yellowstone,” 
Eagle reminded Small Bear. 

“T am Small Bear and you are Brave Eagle. 
How can you run if I stay?” Small Bear an- 
swered with a touch of scorn. He looked about 
and saw another ridge of dry ground across 
from where the stallion stood. If he could reach 
that spot he might be able to shoot from there. 
He gave his rope to Eagle. “You be ready with 
this if I shoot straight,” he ordered. 

Small Bear darted out on the narrow rocky 
path that wound across the steaming sea. As he 
passed a pit of boiling mud, he shut his eyes 
and expected to be pulled back into it, 

He gasped for breath when he reached the 
ridge. Horse-Like-Running-Wind was watching 
his every move. 

Small Bear raised his bow and held it steady. 
He knelt there for a moment as if frozen, and 


then buried his face in his hands. “I can’t,” he 
moaned aloud. “I can’t. If I should miss by the 
width of a jay’s bill I would kill him.” 

A cry made Small Bear look up. Eagle had 
run ahead ready to fasten the rope on the horse, 
when he slipped on the wet rocks. The stallion 
saw Eagle and he rose on his hind feet in angry 
surprise. His striking hoofs came down close to 
Eagle’s head as the boy sprawled on the ground. 
The horse rose again. 

Quickly Small Bear raised his bow and an ar- 
row whined through the air. The horse dropped. 

“Are you hurt?” he cried as he scrambled to 
his friend. 

“I am all right,” Eagle answered, “but quick, 
the rope.” (Continued on page 70) 
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My second-graders found there was 


to learn about 


BRIDGES 


JERRIE GRESSLE 


Teacher, Second Grade, Public School 
Gates Mills, Ohio 


vr tue Three Billy Goats Gruff had broken down the concrete bridge 
i over the Chagrin River in Gates Mills, Ohio, it wouldn't have been 
any more exciting for the second-graders of the village school than when 
the bridge was declared unsafe for heavy traffic, and school buses were 
rerouted. This made the seven-year-olds and their teacher aware of 
bridges in a special way, and emphasized their importance to people. 


Activities 


1. Stimulated by helpful parents, the class gathered pictures, stories, 
and articles about bridges which the teacher could use with them. A 
reference table held encyclopedias and books from the local library. 

2. Foreign languages were introduced as they studied the Ponte 
Vecchio in Italy, and learned to sing that gay little French folk song, 
On the Bridge at Avignon. 

3. History was presented when the teacher read parts of Horatius at 
the Bridge, and about the Romans who were master arch builders. 

4. An architect father sent a sketch he had made of the Y bridge in 
Zanesville, Ohio. This brought about correspondence with a grandmother 
in Zanesville who mailed a detailed history of that bridge to her grand- 
child living in Gates Mills 

5. Children delved into home slide collections and came to school 
with pictures of bridges photographed on vacation trips. 

6. One lad in covered bridges, and found that 
Ohio has more of these picturesque crossings than any other state. He 


became interested 
pinpointed them on a map with help from the teacher. Thus, the class 
learned something about compass directions and highway routes 

7. A helpful school clerk loaned a photo of a covered bridge located 
about ten miles from the school, and the class had a real explorer’s pic- 
nic there 

8. A future engineer (now in grade two) copied so many drawings of 
various forms:of movable bridges that he almost overworked the erector 
set, brought to school from his collection of toys at home 

9. One’ girl gave up cake baking so that she might use the oven 
in which to bake her clay model of an arch bridge. 

10. A friend from California sent pictures of the Golden Gate 
Bridge, and this brought about a character lesson as the children learned 
about the great bridge builder, Jacob Strauss. 


of Interest 


The bridge unit really had three climaxes. One was the trip to the 
Cleveland from which the children could see twelve 
bridges of various types that span the Cuyahoga River. 

The second high point occurred when the service director of Gates 
Mills came to school, and spoke to the class about the new bridge under 
construction. He brought blueprints and in adult manner and child 
language, he presented the dutics of the county commissioners. The 


Terminal Tower 
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second-graders had learned a civics lesson and a nature lesson at the 
same time because Mr. S. D. explained how the river cut its path between 
the hills, and how it was forced to change its route when obstructions 
blocked its way. He explained why a certain type of bridge would be built 
at Gates Mills, and a different type somewhere else. 

Mother Nature, herself, joined in the project when she produced the 
worst flood in the history of the area, and swept away a suspension 
bridge over which two members of our class came to school each day. 
This unfortunate event gave very personal expression to the importance 
ol passageways over water. 


Correlations 


1. As a teacher, I witnessed the truth of the saying, “Where there’s 
a will,” and so on. There was an amazing growth in vocabulary that was 
especially remarkable for second-graders. Such words as arch, suspen- 
sion, and cantilever became pleasant to say, and easy for some to spell 
by the time the “Book on Bridges” was written by the class. 

2. Arithmetic was far from dull as the pupils experienced a variety 
of number activities. 

(a) They compared the lengths of the Golden Gate, London, and 
Brooklyn bridges, and learned which was the longest, shortest, and oldest. 

(b) Sidewalks on the new bridge were to be six feet wide. With the 
yardstick, they measured and marked the classroom floor to see how 
much space that would be, and how many children could walk side by 
side on it. 

(c) The railing was to be thirty inches high. The children took 
turns showing the teacher where thirty inches would be on the yardstick. 
Then, they marked this height on the wall with tape, and each child 
stood beside it to see if he or she could look over the “bridge rail.” 

(d) Mrs. Prentiss’ house is thirty feet from the end of the bridge. 
Mrs. Bell's house is eighty feet from the end of the bridge. Who lives 
the greater distance from the bridge? How much farther is Mrs. Bell’s 
house from the end of the bridge? 

(e) The picture we have of the old bridge over the river was taken 
in 1874. How do we find out how long ago that was? 

(f) There are twelve bridges over the Cuyahoga River that can be 
seen from the Cleveland Terminal Tower. (Continued on pege 102) 
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ELLEN J. SPRAGUE 


Teacher, First Grade, Chambliss Children's 
House, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


AST year, my first-graders and I made a 
L startling discovery. We used Halloween 
as a teacher—with excellent results. 

Making funny Halloween faces has always 
been a happy first-grade activity in my class- 
room. Donning the masks and marching from 
room to room “scaring”’ others has also been 
an important part of first-grade life. But last 
year, noticing the joyful abandon with which 
these “gay goblins” entered into the spirit of 
this special event, I decided to try using Hal- 
loween as a teacher. In this way, the occa- 
sion would become more valuable. 

After the parade through the school was 
over, the children hung their masks along 
the wall at the front of the classroom. Now, 
the cats, devils, witches, ghosts, and clowns 
grinned down at them. While the children 
were proudly admiring their handwork, I 
asked, “Now, what shall we do with the 
faces?” Several answers were called out: 

“Let’s put them on and march again.” 

“We can put them on and have a play.” 

“We could play store with them.” 

This last suggestion was the one which I 
had eagerly awaited. The idea of “playing 
store” conjured up many intriguing teaching 
possibilities. Fortunately, the suggestion 


quickly appealed to the children. 
A Halloween Store 


We used a bookcase to display our wares 
(about 12 of the most popular faces). Then 
the storekeeper was chosen. 

“What shall we use for money?” ques- 
tioned a practical mite. 

This was my cue. I said, “Since the faces 
are many different colors, why not use color 


UNIT 


We used Halloween 


as a Treacher 


words for money?” (That morning two new 
color words had been taught, and others 
were reviewed.) | explained further, “For in- 
stance, a customer who has the word red will 
say, ‘I would like to buy a red face, please.’ ” 

“Suppose someone doesn’t know his color?” 
queried a pupil. 

I let the class answer that one. After a 
short discussion, the verdict was that if a 
customer didn’t know his color word, he 
could not “buy” a face. However, he could 
check his word on the color chart, and come 
back to the store later. 

“Fine,” I enthused. “Now we are ready to 
start playing store.” 

Color words were passed out to children in 
the first row. They went to the store and pur- 
chased faces. Afterwards, each one acted 
out the character of the face he “bought.” 
The cat meowed, the witch rode around on a 
broom, the devil howled and jumped, the 
ghost moaned, and so on. These were truly 
“satisfied” customers. Then, other rows had 
a turn. The children were delighted with this 
game, and would have played it indefinitely, 
if allowed to do so. Only two children had to 
consult the color chart during the game. 

Of course, this activity could easily have 
become an arithmetic drill by having the 
faces paid for by real or play pennies, nick- 
els, and dimes instead of color words. 


Reading Lessons 


The next day, the store game was preceded 
by a reading-chart lesson. Color words were 
singled out for a special drill. These first- 
graders had learned the color words so well 
that every child could name the color words 
correctly by the end of the lesson. 


P. H. Polk, Tuskegee Institute 
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Later, the contents of several reading 
charts were printed in book form, and given 
each child to read aloud. Here are some of 
the sentences. 

A yellow moon looked down on a brown 
witch, 

It looked down on a black cat. 

It looked down on a white ghost and a red 
devil. 

The brown witch screeched. 

The black cat hissed. 

The red devil yelled. 


Creative Dramatics 


Later, the children were given the color 
words yellow, brown, black, white, and red. 
Several children were given the same color 
word. As the child who read came to a col- 
or word, the children holding cards with that 
word stepped forward and held up their 
words for the audience to see. After the story 
was over, the children who held brown be- 
came witches, those who held black became 
cats, those who held white became ghosts, 
and those who held red became devils. These 
children made the characters come alive by 
giving realistic moans, hisses, screeches, and 
yells. 

Thus, we found that Halloween, in our 
first-grade room, was not only a “colorful” 
teacher, but a “howling” success! 


Filmstrips to Use 


Halloween, “Holiday Series” (filmstrip, col- 
or), YAF from McGraw-Hill Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

Happy Halloween, “Holidays” (filmstrip, col- 
or), Pop. Science, also from McGraw-Hill. 
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THE words of this nonsense song are an open invitation 

for rhythmic actions. Use pupils’ ideas whenever possible, 

but suggest motions yourself if no suggestions are made 

by the class. You might try these simple movements: 

Measures | and 2—hold up right number of fingers. 

Measures 3 and 4—tap with finger on thumb, shoe, knee, 
door (forehead), hive (head), and so on, making up 
things to tap on for sticks, gate, and so on. 

Measures 5 and 6—clap rhythm of words. 

Measures 7 and 8—move hands in a rolling motion. 


Use rhythm instruments freely as ‘sound effects’ for the 
verious verses. 


After the class knows all verses, use them as an aid to 
number recognition. Write any number from one to ten 
on the chalkboard and ask the class to sing the right verse. 


Since motions are done sitting down, use the piano inter- 
lude for standing activities. Alternate 4 claps and 4 
stamps; 4 arm swings, 4 jumps, and so on. Remember to 


sit after interlude and to stand at end of each verse. pif hy! {| {i 
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1. This old man, he played one, He played knick - knack on my thumb, Knick - 
2. This old man, he played two, He played knick - knack on my shoe, Knick « 
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knack, pad - dy whack, give the dog a hone, This old man came roll - ing home., Rhythms by 
knack, pad - dy whack, give the dog a bone, This old man came roll - ing home. ELVA S. DANIELS 
Interlude (optional) 


This old man, he played three, 7. seven... tille-leven 
He played knick - knack on my knee, 8. eight ...on my gate 


4. four ...on my door 9. nine... on my spine 
5. five...on my hive 10. ten... on my hen 


six... on my sticks 
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INFLATION 


Melinda Sue, when she was two, 
was happy, gay, and sunny. 
Her purse was wee, and to her glee 
she had a penny in it. 
Melinda Sue, she grew and grew, 
and learned the worth of money. 
Is she content with just a cent? 
Not for a minute! 
—BETTY ISLER 


THE FIRE STATION 


The firehouse sparkles in the sun 
With gleaming buttons on the wall. 
Each engine has a polished face. 
The pole is shiniest of all. 


The firemen do many things— 
Wash the hoses, mop the floors. 
They even cook and make their beds 
And polish metal on the doors. 


They dust and wax, sweep and clean. 

They always work hard while they can. 

And when the shiny firebell rings, 

They leave the station spick and span. 
—MARGARET GROTE 


DESERT SUNSET 


The time between the sunset and a star 

Is filled with gold that sets the butte afire; 

The gulch across the naked foothill’s shoulder 
Is a wound cut deep by some forgotten boulder. 
The eagle sits on the canyon’s crimson rim, 
Watching the panther crouch far under him. 
The moon above is a pirate ship of old 


Sailing west in search of hidden gold. 
—WILLIAM ALLEN WARD 


AUTUMN LEAVES 
A Poem to Say and Play 


This is the way the leaves come down, 
Red and yellow and green and brown. 
This is the way they spread warm beds 
Over the sleeping flowers’ heads. 

This is the way the wind comes by 

Out of a dark and snowy sky, 

Making the leaves dance round and round, 
Red and yellow and green and brown; 
Catching a leaf and making it fly 

Up like a bird to the far gray sky; 
Sweeping the others along the ground, 
Red and yellow and green and brown. 


This is the way the leaves obey 

The wind who calls them to come and play. 
This is the way they fly about, 

Over and under and in and out— 


WHEELBARROW RIDE 


Grandfather’s barrow was big and wide 
With lots of room for things inside. 
He’d fill it up with rocks and wood, 
And, sometimes, ME, when I was good. 


Right at the front was a high, round wheel. 
Away, ’way up in the world, I'd feel, 

When Grandpa lifted the handles high. 
He’d give a push, and off we'd fly. 


’Round and around the house we'd go, 
Sometimes fast and sometimes slow. 

We'd laugh and laugh, and then he’d shout 
Tili Grandmother, too, came running out. 


“Where shall I dump this load?” he’d say. 
“Where shall I put this load, today?” 
“Oh, just dump it anywhere,” she’d reply, 
“And I'll find a use for it, by and by!” 


She’d hand me some cookies, three or four 

As he set me down at the kitchen door. 

And then we'd laugh some more, all three, 

At the great big wheelbarrow load of ME! 
—MARY LOUISE CHEATHAM 


BRAVE MEN 


Sailing, sailing, 
Columbus kept on sailing. 
Some folks called it a silly whim, 
And the worn sailors said it was all too grim; 
But I'll hold to my dreams when I think of him, 
For Columbus went on sailing. 


Riding, riding, 

Paul Revere kept on riding. 
Some folks said that the chances were slim, 
And the long way was lonely and hard and dim; 
But when I need courage I'll remember him, 

For Paul Revere went on riding. 


—ELSIE R. H. ROBERTS 


A DELICIOUS DREAM 


INDIAN, INDIAN 


If I were an Indian, 
an Indian, 
an Indian— 

If I were an Indian, 

I’d build a birch canoe. 


If I were an Indian, 
an Indian, 
an Indian— 
If I were an Indian, 
I’d paint my eyebrows blue! 


If I were an Indian, 

an Indian, 

an Indian— 
If I were an Indian, 
I'd be Chief Tiger Claw! 


If I were an Indian, 
an Indian, 
an Indian— 
If I were an Indian, 
I’d marry a laughing squaw! 


If I were an Indian, 
an Indian, 
an Indian— 
If I were an Indian, 
I'd say, “Ugh, ugh” and “How!” 


If I were an Indian, 
an Indian, 
an Indian— 
If I were an Indian, 
I'd wear feathers on my brow! 


If I were an Indian, 
an Indian, 
an Indian— 
If I were an Indian, 
I’d hunt for deer and moose. 


If I were an Indian, 
an Indian, 
an Indian— 
If I were an Indian, 
I'd have my own papoose. 
—ILO ORLEANS 


I WONDER WHY 


I don’t know why it is, but I 

Can’t make a face that’s scary; 

I persevere—yet every year, 

My jack-o’-lantern’s merry! 
—IDA M. PARDUE 


Last night, oh, last night, I had the finest dream. 


Rising and falling and leaping high, I was in a magic place where they gave away ice cream! 


Whirling and dancing as on they fly. 

This is the way they sink at last 

Down to rest when the wind has passed, 
Making a blanket soft and warm 

To save the flowers from cold and storm— 
A lovely blanket all brown and red 

To cover the flowers’ winter bed. 

Hear them rustle and softly call, 

“Good night, good night, and sweet dreams 
to all.” 


JACK-O’-LANTERN 

And, oh, they had a river, all full of lemonade, 9 

And all the stones were cookies, like the ones that Mr. Jack-o’-Lantern 
Grandma made.... Has a hat with a handle, 

And underneath 

Is a burning candle. 

He sits by the window 

And looks outside 

And makes our ’fraidy-cat 

Pussy hide. 


There was a big, brown mountain with little shovels handy, 
And you could eat and eat and eat! That mountain was all 
candy. 


I’m going to bed, early. I’ll close my eyes and then, 
If I’m very lucky, I'll have that dream again! 
—GINA BELL ZANO 


—FRANCES DUGGAR —LiZ STOFFEL 
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Aiding the Partially Sighted 


Classroom Procedures We Use 


BETTY ARNOLD and CHRISTINE GRACE 


Teachers of Exceptional! Children, Bonita Park School 
Arcadia Unified School District, Arcadia, California 


1 child in 500 is 
visually handicapped. 
1 child in 5000 is blind. 


ONAL 


spelling, language arts, and so on, are 
dictated. For word study and drill, 


e tN Arcadia think we have a starting with children in grade four. 


happy situation for our partially 
sighted children. These children are in- 
tegrated into regular classrooms and 
treated much the same as normally 
sighted children. Of course some chil- 
dren do not participate in the regular 
physical education program and certain 
tools are used to aid the progress of the 


partially sighted. 


charts are hung at eye level from a 
clothesline strung in front of the black- 
board. Oral drill is an important learn- 
ing tool for these children. Phonics, 
arithmetic facts, review lessons, and 
spelling all are done in this manner. 
The tape recorder is used in many 
areas. Spelling lessons are recorded in 


Spelling tests, compositions, reports, and 
so on, can be typed, thus lessening eye 
strain and fatigue. 

Talking Book Machines are avail- 
able free of charge from the California 
State Department of Education in care 
of the Special Education Section at the 
state capital. Records are furnished on 
request by the Braille Institute Library 


re-print books and workbooks advance and children listen, using ear- of Los Angeles. 
arge-print book | kbook Ivar 1 child listen, using ear f Los Angel 


Wis are among our most valuable tools. phones, following along in 
These are used by the children in their their books. Material is re- 
APRA regular classrooms as well as in the re- corded on separate reels 
ROM, source room. When material is not with research information 
available in big print, hand viewers or for social studies, arithmetic, 
magnifiers enable the partially sighted and listening activities. Chil- atom ( / 
Woe child to carry on with the group dren also listen to check a t Ww 


their own reading ability. 


ty To help the children avoid tedious 
Typing according to the 


Su 


copying and the accompanying frustra- 


tion and strain, lessons in arithmetic, touch method can be taught, 


A sample of actual type used 
in books put out by Aid to Oo 
Visually Handicapped. 


Large-Print Books 


LORRAINE MARCHI 


Executive Director, Aid to Visually Handicapped 


known as Aid to Visually Handicapped 
was formed in January 1957. It has 
been approved by the National Society 


T ACHERS ol partially sighted chil- 
dren consider that books and work- for the Prevention of Blindness. 

Since 1954, this organization has re- 
produced over twelve thousand volumes 
of more than one hundred titles. Mate- 
rials are distributed to public and pri- 
vate schools, libraries, and individuals. 
AVH does not sell its books. However, 
a nominal amount per volume is ac- 


books printed in large type (18 point) 


are almost indispensable teaching tools. 


Hewever, only a few such books are 


available and these are expensive 


In 1954, becoming aware of the cry- 


ing need for large-print books for use 


in schools, | presented the problem to 


our local section of the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women. As a result, the 


cepted to help defray cost of materials. 


Plans are under way for conducting 


Council spearheaded a committee, com- workshops for communities outside of 


California where the need for a local 
chapter of Aid to the Visually Handi- 
capped is indicated. Anyone interested 
may write to me— Mrs. Lorraine Marchi, 
5950 California St., San Francisco 21. 


prised of representatives from eleven 


civic organizations and five bay area 


boards of education who agreed to 


give financial and material assistance 


in the task of reproducing vital text- 
18 point). 
Necessary equipment and materials 


books in large size print 


Eprrorta Nore: If you teach a blind 
child, you may be interested in a leaflet 
entitled Some of Our Students Are Blind, 
which is put out by Temple City Unified 
School District, Temple City, Calif. Send 
a self-addressed 310 size envelope with 
8 cents postage to that address. 


were donated, while copyright priv- 


ileves were secured from publishers 


Volunteers were trained to transcribe 


and assernble books, which were com- 


mercially bound and distributed to 


school districts which had requested 


them 
( thers learned of our work, asked for 


The photos show partially sighted chil- 
dren using one of the large-print books, 
‘ . The and volunteers assembling books for the 
for an organization was appare nt. The n Aid to Visually Handicapped organiza- 


the nonprofit, philanthropic society Rey at the right. Photos 


books, or offered help, until the need 
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‘Special Interview 


on Vision 


with JAMES R. GREGG 


Immediate Past President 
California Optometric Association 


What points should be stressed in teaching 
children about the importance of good vision? 


Children should first of all be impressed with 
the effect of good vision on their over-all well- 
being, their ability to learn, their careers, and 
future happiness. It has been estimated that 80 
per cent of knowledge comes through vision. 


More specifically, what should they learn? 


Education in regard to the importance of hy- 
giene, cleanliness, and safety to the eyes is of 
course a sine qua non. Keeping the eyes clean, 
seeing that dirt and foreign objects are removed 
at once, and realizing the great danger of sharp 
objects in play are part of the basic training 
about visual health. 

Children should also be taught symptoms of 
visual problems. A child with defective vision 
has no yardstick to determine if he sees right or 
wrong. If he has blurred vision, he may think 
everyone sees that way! 


How often should children have eye examina- 
tions? 


Every child should have a complete visual 
analysis by the time he reaches first grade re- 
gardless of whether he has shown any signs of 
visual disorder. Children with deficient eyesight 
should certainly be checked every year, or often- 
er, depending upon professional advice. If the 
child has been examined professionally and no 
difficulty found, he may well go several years 
without another examination, provided there 
are no signs of visual difficulty and he passes the 
yearly school vision test. 


W hat is 20/20 visual acuity? 


Visual acuity is a statement of how clearly the 
eye can see, It is expressed in a fraction, the 
size indicating how clear one’s vision is. 

The term 20/20 refers to the size of the let- 
ters which are readable 20 feet away. These are 
approximately %” high. If the letters must be 


made larger in order to be identified, the de- 
nominator of the fraction becomes larger. A 
child whose vision is 20/100 requires letters five 
times the size necessary for 20/20 vision. This 
does not mean that 20/100 is five times worse 
than 20/20. It is worse, yes, but not in direct 
proportion to the size of the fraction. 


Is 20/20 vision nearly perfect? 


Not at all. In rare instances, vision may be 
as good as 20/10. However, this test merely 
measures how clearly one sees at a distance. It 
tells nothing of the indirect fields of vision. 
Above all, it does not indicate how much ener- 
gy may be necessary to keep vision clear. There 
are many cases of 20/20 eyesight in which vision 
is neither comfortable nor effective. 


W hat is the minimum visual acuity for doing ef- 
fective schoolwork? 


There is no point at which it is fair to draw 
a precise line as to when visual acuity is ade- 
quate or inadequate for school achievement. 
The average textbook requires only 20/40 vision, 
which is more than adequate for most chalk- 
board work. However, anything less than 20/20 
retards visual performance in some degree. Up 
to 20/30 is probably not a serious handicap, but 
vision as poor as 20/40 can drastically interfere 
with learning. 

Of greater importance is what kind of visual 
acuity is meant. For example, a nearsighted 
child might have 20/100 distance acuity and 
20/20 near vision whereas a farsighted pupil 
might have just the reverse. And certainly for 
schoolwork, near acuity is the most significant. 


How important is lighting in the classroom? 


It goes without saying that there needs to be 
enough light. However, in most schools, light 
distribution is more likely to be a problem than 
the actual amount of illumination. 

Diffused indirect lighting is the best. Though 
the teacher can do little with the physical fea- 


tures of the classroom, she can see that the 
children do not work in shadows and are not 
exposed to bright glare. 


How can a teacher help prevent eyestrain? 


In modern classrooms, eyestrain is more like- 
ly to come from faulty vision than from poor 
environment or poor work habits. The best 
guard is to be sure every pupil has normal vi- 
sion. Once this is done, the teacher need have 
little fear of creating eyestrain. 

A big factor in eyestrain is tension, Staying 
too long at one task, particularly when achieve- 
ment is low, creates eye fatigue rapidly. Variety 
is the spice of a program for minimizing eye- 
strain and fatigue. 


Should a teacher insist that children with 
glasses always wear them in the classroom? 


Yes, it may be necessary for her to see that 
the pupils wear their glasses as they should. She 
should receive a copy of the report of the visu- 
al status of each pupil in her class, particularly 
when a new examination has been made. From 
the examiner she may receive special instruc- 
tions about use of glasses by certain pupils. 


W hat points should a teacher look for in order 
to detect faulty vision? 


These are common signs of visual deficiency: 

Frequent sties, swollen eyelids, or inflamed 
eyes may have an underlying basis of eyestrain. 
Persistent redness and watering, after intense 
use of eyes, can come from inadequate vision. 

Eyes which look crossed or turn out, though 
only part of the time, are acting abnormally in 
a child of school age. 

If there is eye trouble, restlessness and ir- 
ritability may occur if a child is required to per- 
form a visual task. Avoiding use of eyes with 
many excuses, and misbehavior to divert atten- 
tion, are also common reactions. 

Failure to learn at an expected achievement 
level may (Continued on page 100 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY THOMASINA WEBER 


| 


Stand - ing there, the ti - red scare - crow Does - n't care how hard the winds blow. Win - ter’s chill 
i Zz + ii + 
— 4 
— —— = t 
is on the hill, And the scare - crow knows it’s au- tumn, _He stood guard, king of the corn - field, 


Work - ing hard, there in the corn - field. Did his best, now he can rest Till plant - ing time next year. 
j a. | | 
WORDS AND MUSIC BY EVELYN HOLM 


Once up - on a broom - stick, A witch went onaspree. She land-ed on my door -step, And left acatforme. I 


4 


> 
T T T aN 


know it is a witch -’s cat, 


Its eyes shine like the moon, And when I stroke its black fur, [t purrs a witch -’s tune! 
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Photographs by the author 


Impressionistic Crayon Painting 


RICHARD R. SIEGEL 


Art Teacher, Bellevue Elementary School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


— may be a puzzling title, for crayons denote coloring 

and drawing to most children, while painting means expres- 
sion with a brush and paints. However, when explained and 
demonstrated for them, crayon painting becomes a fascinating 
art and a highly educational experience. 

My motive for introducing this art is that it helps create a 
greater understanding and appreciation of the period known as 
impressionism. Artists of this period include Seurat, Monet, van 
Gogh, Gauguin, and Pissarro. A richer and fuller understanding 
of the period is derived when this activity has been tried. 

The materials used are scrap wax crayons in a variety of col- 
ors; and discarded Christmas candles, which provide our neces- 
sary source of heat for melting the crayons. (Or, for complete 
safety, set muffin tins holding the crayon ends over a 
100-watt light bulb for melting; apply with flat brushes or reg- 
ular paintbrushes, which can be cleaned in alcohol.) Use old 
water-color pans to hold the candles; manila, oak tag, or card- 
board on which to apply the melted crayon; and newspapers to 
cover the children's desks as they work. 

Application of the melted crayon to the paper follows a se- 


quence. First, heat the crayon to its melting point over candle 
or light bulb. Second, apply the melted crayon to a stiff surface 
before it solidfies again. | suggest starting on a small area at 
first. The teacher should plan to devote two or possibly three 
periods to this if any great degree of satisfaction is to be 
gained. There is a certain amount of skill needed in handling 
the material. 

Many results can be achieved. It has been found that a cer- 
tain type of pointillism (evolved by Seurat) can be accom- 
plished by melting the crayons and applying them in dots as he 
did the paint in his painting. Greater areas can be covered by 
rubbing the crayons while still soft, thus creating a palette-knife 
effect. Blending of hues is possible if the child can work quickly 
enough, applying the second color while the first is still soft. 

The activity is suggested for use in fifth and sixth grades; 
supervision is necessary, but proper motivation and explana- 
tion will discourage improper handling of materials. The only 
difficulty we encountered was the peeling or cracking of the 
crayon if the painting was bent in handling. Mounting any thin 
paper on a stiff surface will avoid this. 

New avenues are possible, and certainly offer the school 
teacher who is financially restricted a new use for a familiar 
material, plus a greater appreciation of the period known as 
impressionism, and of the impressionistic painters. 
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Yarn Faces 


RUTH N. WILD 


Art Teacher, School No, 1 i 
Buffalo, New York 


W HAT happens to the imagination of primary children when 
experimentation with a combination of everyday materials 
is encouraged? Come with me to watch second and third grades 
use @ length of string or cotton roving, a colored slat, thick wax 
crayons, and a 12” square of colored construction paper. 

The children decide to make faces—faces that will make us hap- 
py! They may be make-believe faces or real faces. They can be 
child faces or grown-up faces, animal faces, or what-have-you 
faces! 

We have only a short half hour in which to create. The girls 
and boys select their own materials and set to work. Such busy 
children—no wasted time or energy! One can almost feel the at- 


Cotton rug yern outlines the face, features, and 
hair. Bits of colored wood slats are stapled on. 
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mosphere pierced with anticipation as eager kiddies manipulate 
their materials into expressions meaningful to themselves. 

After cleanup, we participate in a brief sharing time! The whole 
class enjoys “A Girl with a Hat," "A Lady Clown," "A Funny Fat 
Man," and "A Boy Looking at a Stop Sign." It seems that naming 
the art work is as delightful and meaningful to the young artists 
as the experience of actually creating the work of art itself. Of 
course, all stages of development are in evidence—even to the 
courageous eight-year-old who attempted a profile “funny face." 

Such opportunities for expressing one's self are vital to the nor- 
mal, healthy development and growth of every girl and boy. These 
opportunities are the right of every child attending school. 


Patches of yarn make the hair of this happy clown. 
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Printing 
with Tin-Can Rollers 


CHARLOTTE P. RIDPATH 


Head, Art Department, Shipley School 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


A TIN-CAN printing project was an outgrowth of our collages sewed on 
burlap in grade one. We had not used all the rug yarn provided, so 
we planned to use this absorbent rug wool for tin-can printing. 

We collected all sizes of cans. Little, long, and big; rough and smooth. 
We found all could be used to make different effects. 

Lee was the first to finish gluing the wool on a can. After printing, she 
had the sad experience of washing away her wool design when she wanted 
to clean the can to use another color. We changed to household cement, 
which resists water. 


ie The enthusiasm ran high as each new design was printed. It was surprise 

‘ after surprise, as the twenty-two little creators printed feverishly. Cookie 

14a said, “I didn't know | was so good!" 

Wd Tin-can printing with rug wool is a sure project—no failures. Materials 

hole 5 needed are: tin cans, DuPont cement, rug wool, poster paint, paper, 

boa brushes to apply the paint to the wool. Go to it—experiment! 

Be A number of very successful designs arrived with this article. Some were 

, “25 plaid effects, others contained scrolls and curving lines, but all were printed 

“40 with a professional look! The rigidity of the tin-can roller makes this pos- 
te sible. Mounting the large designs on white cardboard, or first on a larger 


piece of black paper and then on the white mount, is most effective. EBC 


|e 
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No child can foresee the results of his de- 
sign until it is printed over considerable 
surface—thus an element of surprise. 
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makes it possible to roll it easily 
with both hands, 
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South African Masks 


Inspire Children to Create 


STELLA E. WIDER 


Instructor, Children's Groups, Art Center 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


M UCH interest had been aroused by an exhibit of the native arts of the Ne- 
groes of South Africa. These articles made of wood, brass, ivory, and oth- 
er native materials—masks, trays, stools, wall hangings—were most unusual. 

The curious masks made of wood seemed the most intriguing, particularly 
when it was learned that some of them were made to wear on the head, instead 
of over the face! These head masks had rows of holes on the bottom so that raf- 
fia or other long grasses could be pulled through to help conceal the wearer. 

While through the ages many ideas had gone into masks—religion, ancestor 
worship, social and religious dances—the consensus seemed to be that the masks 
were made to strike terror and awe into the hearts of the observers! 

Chiefs of tribes wore masks or caused their retinues to wear them to inspire 
and strengthen respect. This really developed into a kind of hero worship. 

Various tribes used different colorings, some none at all, polishing the wood 
to make it beautiful. One tribe used red, blue, and black altogether. In another 
section women wore masks. These were always white with delicate colorings. 

Scarring faces and bodies was a tribal ritual, indicating many things—noble 
birth, tribal insignia, and sometimes a criminal marking. The many spots on the 
masks are meant as reproductions of scars; or at times, a means of identification. 

Seeing a book with a large picture of a mask on its cover, one of the boys 
asked, “Why don't we make some pictures of masks? It says in this book that 
some of the more careful mask-makers made small masks as guides for the larger 
ones. Pictures would do for guides, wouldn't they? Then maybe we could make 
some real masks afterward." 

The teacher, pleased at the interest shown, opened the book and showed the 
group many pictures of native masks, some in actual coloring. She then told the 
children more things about masks and South Africa. (Continued on page 70) 
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Slow Learners can be a Challenge... 


and a delight, in a happy art situation 


LOUISE ELLIOTT RAGO 


Art Teacher, Wheatley School 
East Williston, Long Island, New York 


i inter is no question in my mind that for the slow learner the 
method of approach to a successful art lesson is entirely dif- 
ferent from the way one would teach an average or gifted child. 
To place a child in the art room and give him something to do 
just to keep him busy not only is unfair to the child, but will create 
innumerable problems in the classroom, and consequently make 
teaching in the upper grades intolerable for the teacher. 

In an entire class of slow learners, the method used to stimulate 
or motivate the student was, first, not to impose any one medium 
on the child. The children were shown various possibilities of work- 
ing with wood, plaster, or clay. Then they had an opportunity to 
select the area in which they would like to work. We therefore had 
three different groups—some working in wood, some in plaster, 
and some in clay. (This means the teacher must plan and prepare 
materials and equipment beforehand. The extra preparation is ex- 
tremely worth while and will pay dividends when the activity gets 
under way.) 

While the teacher read to the children on how the primitive 
people worked, she showed pictures so that the children could un- 


derstand better what these people were trying to do. She had 
done some research and secured many pictures and books about 
Indian and African design and sculpture. Various aspects of his- 
tory and Indian and African culture were thus being integrated 
with the lesson. 

By having three different mediums going in the classroom at the 
same time, the children became very interested in seeing what 
was happening in an area other than their own. Projects were long- 
range, and not just busywork. 

The student learns that one does not need a great deal of fancy 
equipment to start to create. He learns to use various kinds of 
tools, especially carving tools, with some degree of dexterity. 
These children were very pleased with their projects, which were 
truly their own. We used scraps of wood which we found, and at- 
tempted to utilize the natural shape of each piece of wood. 

We mixed sawdust with the plaster. This helped the children to 
learn something of texture. In some cases we added colored paint 
to the plaster before we poured it into boxes to set and harden 
for carving. (Continued on page 77) 
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A Piece of Rock started these Children ona 


PETROLEUM 
PROJECT 


GRACE CLEMENTS 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Community School 
Herrison, Michigen 


O ur study of petroleum began the day a boy 
brought an odd-looking rock to school, and 
told us that it was dolomite. His father, an oil 
worker, had given it to him. It was a core taken 
from an oil well. This sample had come from 
3,963 feet beneath the earth’s surface. 

The children looked in the encyclopedia and 
the dictionary for “dolomite,” and found that it 
is a mineral composed of carbonates of calcium 
and magnesium. When these minerals are in 
large masses, they form the rock called dolomite. 

Several other children had fathers who 
worked for the petroleum industry. This led to 
a special request to find out more about petro- 
leum, or oil as it is more commonly known. We 
had already talked about Edwin Drake, the man 
who drilled the first successful oil well in Penn- 
sylvania one hundred years ago. 


Procedure 


Our first joint effort was to list questions. 

1. How was petroleum formed in the earth? 

2. How long have people used petroleum? 

3. How do they find oil? 

4. How are wells drilled? 

5. How do they get the oil to the surface? 

6. How is oil taken from one place to an- 
other? 

7. Is oil used just as it comes from the well? 

8. How much is oil worth? 

9, What work is done at the refinery? 

10. Which countries produce the most oil? 

11. Which states produce the most oil? 

12. Is there oil in our state and county? 

13. What are some petroleum products? 

One boy volunteered to make a bibliography 
of our books, stories, and encyclopedias that con- 
tained information on petroleum. 

We worked in committees and individually to 
find the answers to the questions. This was ac- 
complished by reading, interviewing, observa- 
tion, viewing pictures, films, and filmstrips. 


Featured Displays 


1. The bulletin board, labeled “100 Years 
with Petroleum,” showed the progress made 


OIL 


in drilling oil since Mr. Drake's first success. 
Pictures of old-time scenes such as horse-drawn 
vehicles, oil lamps, schoolrooms, and so on, 
were placed under the subtitle, “Then.” Un- 
der “Now” there were pictures of modern high- 
ways, schools, buses, airplanes, and boats which 
showed how oil has helped develop our country. 

2. On a table, the children displayed models 
of equipment used in the oil industry beginning 
with an old-type wooden derrick such as Colonel 
Drake used. The model of a modern derrick 
was made of small pieces of wood coated with 
aluminum paint to make them resemble steel. 
Tin cans served as storage tanks, and toy trucks 
represented transportation facilities. 

3. Several fathers helped us obtain samples 
of oil taken from different depths of the earth. 
We compared them as to color and odor. More 
rock cores were brought in and the depth where 
each was taken was tabulated. Samples of salt 
taken from an oil well were also displayed. 


Correlations 
SociaL Srupies From reports on the history 


of petroleum, the children learned that the Chi- 
nese had dug for oil more than 3,000 years ago. 


YEARS WITH PETROLE JM 
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In Bible times, Noah’s ark was made leakproof 
with a dark liquid that oozed from the ground. 
Baby Moses was placed in a cradle waterproofed 
with crude oil, or petroleum. Streets in ancient 
Babylonia were paved with a material resem- 
bling asphalt. The American Indians and the 
early white settlers used petroleum as an internal 
and external medicine. 

ScIENCE After research on the subject, the 
pupils discussed the formation of oil. They 
learned that scientists believe oil was formed 
millions of years ago from animals and plants 
that died and were covered with mud. These re- 
mains were deposited in layers on the bottom of 
ancient seas. Later, heat and pressure changed 
the decayed remains into oil. When earthquakes 
twisted and cracked the earth, the oil, which 
sometimes was mixed with water, salt, and gas, 
was forced into pockets or pools. Some rock was 
porous enough so that the oil could seep 
through, but when the rocks were hardened, the 
oil was trapped. Now men drill to reach it. 
ARITHMETIC “Does the oil company buy the 
land they drill on?” a pupil asked. The answer 
is that the company pays the landowner for the 
use of his land. This is called leasing. If oil is 
discovered, the landowner receives payment (or 
a royalty) for a portion of the oil produced. 
The contract might say % of the total barrels. 
This question turned attention to arithmetic 
problems. 

1. If the Dawson Oil Company pays $5.00 per 
acre, per year, to lease Mr. Green’s farm, how 
much money will Mr. Green receive each year 
for his 80-acre farm? 

2. When oil was discovered on Mr. Green's 
farm, the company agreed to pay him for % of 
the oil produced. What is Mr. Green’s share if 
720 barrels of oil are produced each day? 

3. If oil sells for $3.00 per barrel, how much 
will Mr. Green receive per day? 

SPELLING In our word study, the children 
learned the meaning and spelling of: petroleum 
(from the Latin petra—rock, and oleum—oil), 
discover, drill, pump, rotary, cable, pipe, pro- 
duce, refine, refinery, gasoline, transport, geolo- 
gist, lubricant, paraffin, and others. 

Arr AND HAaNnpcrarFt The children who 
liked to draw and paint made pictures to illus- 
trate various phases of our project and topic. 
Their work showed rock formations, oil fields, 
transportation facilities, and uses of petroleum. 


Committee Reports 


For OIL One 
group reported on the con- 
struction of the “rig” or der- 
rick by the rig builders, and 
drilling the well. The wells 
may be as shallow as 600 
feet, or as deep as 21,000 
feet. (In order to get a bet- 
ter understanding of depths, 
the pupils changed feet in- 
to miles.) 

The committee showed 
pictures of wells which were 
drilled in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Here derricks are con- 
structed on huge rafts, from 
which the drilling is carried 
on. (Continued on page 84) 


WAS FIRST DRILLED SUCCESSFULLY IN 1859 
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good luck, 
ees Arriving in Titusville, Mr. Drake found Dr. Francis Brewer, back to the spring, he told his workmen, “Start digging into the 
1 who was glad to show him the spring. There, floating on the sur- earth until you find where the oil is coming from.” 
hit face of the water, was the oil, which was being carried down- When people heard what Drake and his workmen were trying, 
48 stream. they gathered at the well to laugh and ridicule. “You won't find 
t. Mr. Drake inspected the oil-gathering equipment which had any more oil if you dig all the way to China,” some of them 
been installed four years earlier. It consisted of a system of yelled. Colonel Drake continued to supervise the digging. The 3 
‘ troughs and skimmers. The water was run into the troughs and workmen were soon down fifteen feet. At this point, one of them = 
na when the oil, which is lighter than water, rose to the top, it was called up to Drake, “We've found it, Colonel. We’ve struck oil.” a3 
i skimmed off. Only three to six gallons cf oil could be collected in Colonel Drake, seeing the oil seep in, shouted, “Dig faster, 
LS a day, and the cost of getting it was more than the oil was worth. men.” But when a large boulder was loosened by one of the 


GRACE CLEMENTS 


ne cold, blustery day about a hundred years ago, a heavily 

bearded man, wearing a high black hat and a long black 
coat that reached well below his knees, entered the City Savings 
Bank in New Haven, Connecticut. He inquired whether Mr. 
Townsend was in. “I’m Mr. Edwin Drake, a friend of his.” 

“Just a minute, Mr. Drake.” the bank teller told him. “I'll see 
if he is in.” He soon returned and directed Mr. Drake to the 
office of Mr. Townsend, the bank’s president. 

Mr. Townsend was very glad to see Mr. Drake. “Are you still 
with the railroad, Edwin?” Mr. Drake had worked as a conduc- 
tor on the New York—New Haven Railroad for several years. 

“No,” Mr. Drake replied. “My neuralgia got so bad I had to 
give up my job. I’m looking for work now. I thought you might 
know of something.” 

“Well, I've been trying to find a man to send out to Titus- 
ville, Pennsylvania. You see, I own stock in the Pennsylvania 
Rock Oil Company out there. We've been trying to collect rock 
oil from a spring up in the hills, but so far we haven't been suc- 
cessful.” Mr. Townsend opened his desk drawer and brought out 
a bottle of the rock oil. “I believe there’s a great future for this 
stuff if we can only find enough of it. Scientists believe that many 
valuable products can be made from it.” 

Mr. Drake examined the sample of oil, and then he followed 
Mr. Townsend to a map hanging on the wall. Mr. Townsend 
showed him the location of the spring from which the oil was 
taken. 

“I'll go out to Pennsylvania and see what I can find out,” Mr. 
Drake offered. “There must be some way to get that oil.” 

“When you get to Titusville, look up Dr. Brewer. He owns the 
sawmill there. He may be able to help you.” With these words, 
Mr. Townsend shook hands with Mr. Drake and wished him 


COLONEL 


DRAKE’S 
OIL WELL 


In Mr. Drake’s time, people traveled in wagons and carriages 
drawn by horses. Houses were lighted by candles or whale-oil 
lamps. Whale oil, by this time, was beginning to become scarce 
and people wondered what they would use to replace it. Rock 
oil, later known as petroleum, was bottled and used for medicine, 
but people had not yet learned of its other uses. 

After inspecting the equipment, Mr. Drake said, “Dr. Brewer, 
I think it’s possible to increase the production of this oil.” 

The first of April found Mr. Drake back in New Haven re- 
porting his findings to Mr. Townsend. The bank president was 
pleased with what he heard, and decided to reorganize the Rock 
Oil Company. The new Seneca Oil Company would have Mr. 
Drake as president at a salary of $1,000 a year, which was a lot 
of money at that time. Mr. Townsend also added “Colonel” to 
Mr. Drake’s name. 

With his new title, Colonel Drake was treated with great re- 
spect when he first returned to Titusville. Under his supervision, 
new channels, troughs, and skimmers were built at the spring. 
Much hard labor went into the venture, but production could 
not be raised higher than ten gallons a day. 

Colonel Drake was a very determined man—one who would 
not give up with a first defeat. After more thought, he said to 
himself, “We must get closer to the source of the oil.” Going 


men’s picks, water started pouring into the well. 

“Help! Help!” the men shouted. “The well is caving in.” 

With help from some of the bystanders, Colonel Drake soon 
put a ladder down into the well, and the diggers were rescued. 

After this discouragement, Colonel Drake said to himself, “I'll 
find a way, somehow.” He called on Dr. Brewer that evening. 
“Brewer,” he said, “I’m .not giving up that well, but I don’t 
know how to go about drilling it.” 

Dr. Brewer thought a moment, and then said, “Why don’t you 
go over to Tarentum and talk to the salt drillers there? It’s only 
sixty miles over there. They've been drilling for salt for many 
years. Maybe they can help you.” 

The next morning, Colonel Drake, riding a hired horse, headed 
for Tarentum. He soon located the salt well, and told the drillers 
his problems. They showed him a steam engine which they used 
for power. (Continued on page 91 ) 
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The Trans-Atlantic Passenger Steamship § 


Conference provides you with complete 
materials for your unit free of charge. 


Today more than seventy passenger liners make regu- 
lar trips between the United States, Canada, and 
European and Mediterranean ports. The total tonnage 
of these ships is more than 1,600,000 gross register tons 
and their passenger capacity exceeds 60,000 people. 

Ocean travel is exciting. Each year thousands of 
teachers request materials to use with their classes for 
a unit on trans-Atlantic steamship travel. This four- 
page unit provides you with teaching information and a 
large map showing major routes of trans-Atlantic liners. 
On page 60 is a coupon for ordering a larger copy (14” 
x 21”) of this map; 30 student booklets to supplement 
your unit; and a reprint of the teaching suggestions. 

This material is made available to the school systems 
of the United States and Canada as a service of the 
Trans-Atlantic Passenger Steamship Conference. 
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Launching 
the Unit 


INCE Columbus discovered America, 
millions of people have sailed across 
the Atlantic Ocean to settle in the New 


GREENLAND 


Routes of the 
Trans-Atlantic 


Ay 263 World. Today hundreds of thousands of 

OE at residents in both the United States and 

Canada travel each year on great ocean P Sh 
liners to Europe for business, study, or assenger Ups 


vacations 

A unit on trans-Atlantic steamship trav- 
lie hace el will fit well into the geography pro- 
vram for several subject areas. Students 


with Major Seaports 


Trans-Atlantic Distances Given Are in Nautical Miles 
1 Nautical Mile == 6,080 feet = 1.15 Statute (land) Miles 


studying community life are intrigued by 
tae a great ocean liner, which is really a full- 
size community in itself. Classes in world 
Bs geography can acquire considerable infor- 
4 mation about North American and Euro- 
pean harbors and cities, as well as major 
13 steamship routes. Other students will 
delve into the economics of steamship 
transportation that annually carries enough 
y's. passengers to fill a city. Young people of 
all ages will be fascinated by life aboard 


ship 
Your unit will probably take from two 
err to three weeks. However, as interest in 


* steamship travel is usually high, you may 
want to continue the study even longer. Montrea 
For reference, post the wall-size map 
: ' which will be furnished you. Encyclope- 
dias, reference books, and clippings that 
children bring in from travel magazines Boston 
will further supplement this material 
Che booklet, Passenger Ships on the At- 
lantic Ocean, will arouse students’ natural 


i curiosity in steamship travel. It provides U N I T E D 5 


classroom-tested information to answer 


New Yo 


New fork to Arores 2,247 miles 


q 


* 


basi questions 


“ts lopics for the booklet were chosen and 


STATES @ 


te approved by a committee of teachers and 
; administrators. Many of the flagships of 
the trans-Atlantic fleet are shown. Pic- 
tures and text describe activities on the 


4 ship. The duties of men who run the ship 
ets are discussed, and an explanation is given 
Pt of what happens when a big ship arrives in 


port. A cross-section drawing of a ship 


hows diagrammatically its many parts. Al- 


so included is an explanation of nautical 
term ind a list of trans-Atlantic pas- 


enue steamship lines and their ships. 


ee When vou have comple ted your unit, it 
i is suggested that the students take their 
booklets home. Their parents will naturally 
he interested to know more about the 


ie = study thes have completed It will be help- 
a ful if notebooks and tests related to the 
=f unit accompany the books 


Famous Ships of Yesteryear pelled ship to cross the Atlantic. Let a committee do research to 


list other famous ships, their dates, and destinations. September 
11, 1959, was the 350th Anniversary of the arrival of Henry 


GOOD way to introduce your unit is to list some of the Hudson in America. Another committee might collect news 

famous ships of the past. Page 2 of the student booklet shows about the anniversary celebrations. 
Six ships that are still well known today: the Santa Maria, flag- It has been only within the last 150 years that the steam engine 
ship of Columbus’ tiny fleet; the Golden Hind which carried has been used successfully in ships. The perfection of the steam- 
Drake around the world from 1577-1580; the Half Moon which ship made possible the great mass migrations that brought thous- 
Henry Hudson in 1609 sailed proudly up the river now bearing ands of new settlers to the United States and Canada. Not only 
his name; the Mayflower which brought the Pilgrims in 1620: was the steamship a safer means of waved than sailing weasel but 
the Clermont, the first commercially successful steamboat. built it was faster, larger, and able to Pet rt “ann crs with less 
in 1807; the Savannah which in 1819 was the first steam-pro- expense and more comfort. sala . 
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Great Ships of Today 


ODAY more than 70 large, comfortable ocean liners make 

smooth, rapid trips across the Atlantic between United States 
and Canadian Atlantic ports and European and Mediterranean 
ports. To show the great advances made in ship building, com- 
pare the Queen Elizabeth with the Great Eastern which, when 
built in 1859, was the largest ship in the world. The Great 
Eastern was 680 feet long; the Queen Elizabeth is 1,031 feet 


pire long. The Great Eastern measured 19,000 gross register tons; 
° 

yay the Queen Elizabeth measures 83,673 gross register tons. The 


Advertisement sponsored by Trans-Atlantic Passenger Steariship Conference 


Don't forget to send for 
including the teaching suggestions, a wall-size copy of the 
map, and 30 student booklets .. . see next page, 


free Passenger Steamship Kit, 
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Queen Elizabeth has a crew of 1,200 which 
exceeds the combined crew and passenger 
count for the Great Eastern and in addition, the 
Queen Elizabeth carries 2,255 passengers. En- 
courage students to do research on famous ships 
of yesterday and today and make a chart show- 
ing comparisons 

Speed is measured in “knots,” which is the 
number of nautical miles traveled in one hour. 
(A nautical mile equals 6.080 feet or 1.15 sta- 
tute miles Thus, a ship traveling at 20 knots 
(20 nautical miles per hour) would compare 
with an automobile going 23 land miles per 
hour. Modern ships average between 20 to 35 
knots compared with 11 to 14 knots on early 
vessels, The world’s fastest liner, the SS United 
States, averaged 35.59 knots on her maiden 
voyage to Europe. If she made the trip in three 
days, ten hours, and forty minutes, how far did 
she travel? Use these figures and others given in 
the student booklet for similar arithmetic prob- 
lems. 


A Floating City 


DIAGRAM on pages 8 and 9 of the stu- 

dent booklet shows the many parts of an 
ocean liner. Your class may be surprised to see 
that this floating city has a complete electric 
power plant, water supply system, fire depart- 
ment, and air conditioning plant. In addition, 
it has many community facilities such as a 
hospital, library, barber shops, beauty parlors, 
and shopping centers. Most ships have their 
own daily newspapers. 

Figures for food requirements for a large 
steamship are given in the student booklet. 
Actually, it would take about 8,000 home-size 
refrigerators to hold this much food, Other 
supplies must also be carefully ordered, for 
once the ship is at sea, there is no contacting the 
suppliers for additional merchandise. Ships are 
neted for their excellent management 

Most ships have one or more swimming pools 
plus game rooms and special playrooms for chil- 
dren. Auditoriums and movie theaters provide 
entertainment. Because ships are large and 
spacious, the parties and other social events do 
not disturb those who want a quiet voyage. 

Encourage students to discuss the careful 
planning that makes it possible for a ship to 
supply its passengers with every comfort and 
a variety of amusements. Let them list ac- 
tivities that must take place, when the ship is 
docked, to prepare for the next voyage 


for a travel unit with my class. 


Name 
School 
Address 


City hee Zone State 


Please send me, free of charge, your Passenger Steamship Kit, 
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Pictwes amd facts bout some of 
the peat tram Atlentic 
big they 
me, whet cubes them work, the 
whe run them. and other 
teresting things sbout chips. 


30 pupil booklets will be sent to you upon request by 
the Trans-Atlantic Passenger Steamship Conference. 


Who Runs the Ship? 


HIP captains are favorite heroes of ele- 

mentary pupils Have a report on the train- 
ing and experience necessary for a man to be- 
come captain of a large steamship. List other 
seafaring occupations. This unit can provide 
the basis for a vocational study of all types of 
positions connected with passenger steamship 
travel. Many other workers have jobs found in 
any community. Cooks, nurses, barbers, hair- 
dressers, printers, florists, and even dog kennel 
operators are needed. 

Point out that on a large ship there is usually 
about one crew member for every two passen- 
gers. What does this mean in terms of passenger 
comfort? Does any other form of travel have 
so high a ratio? 


Where Ships Go 


OUR class can learn considerable geogra- 
phy by making a study of seaports of North 
America, Europe, and the Mediterranean. The 
map shows most of the important ports of call. 
These can be supplemented from travel ads 
and steamship folders. Students can make a 
chart listing seaports, countries they are located 
in, the size of cities, and the liners going there. 
Brief reports on the cities will add interest. 


Activities 
S your unit progresses, a variety of activi- 


ties will develop. You will find your room 
taking on more and more of a nautical air as 


American Export 


Canadian Pact 


American Langer Lanes, Inc. 


Colonial de 


your class becomes increasingly interested in 
steamship travel. 

One group of students may be interested in 
how ships are built. World Book Encyclopedia 
provides an excellent diagrammatic drawing 
showing the different stages of development 
in dry dock. This can be reproduced on a large 
chart for the rest of the class or shown in the 
opaque projector. 

Use your art classes to experiment with creat- 
ing decor for the cabins. A good project is to 
build dioramas, using remnants of materials for 
draperies, bedspreads, and other decorations. 
These can be displayed later for the entire 
school. 

For pupils with a flair for creative writing, a 
study of life on shipboard will stimulate imagi- 
nation in original writing. 

Some boys will want to build model ships. 
Inexpensive kits of modern ocean liners can 
be purchased in hobby shops. 

Play a matching game centered around voca- 
tional training or duties. Let a pupil select a 
person such as the captain, steward, or radio 
operator and describe his work. The first person 
who guesses the correct title replaces him. Plan 
other games based on matching steamship lines 
and ships, ships and ports of call, and cities and 
distances. 

Students will have learned new words during 
the unit. Have a spelling bee to check their 
ability to spell them. 

Build a bibliography of both fiction and non- 
fiction references about steamship travel. Have 
students note the books they read. 

Somewhere near the end of your unit take 
time to list important learnings that the stu- 
dents have acquired. From this group of facts, 
prepare questions to end your unit. 


This Coupon Will Bring You a Map, 30 Student 
Booklets, and a Reprint of the Teaching Materials, 


Participating Meniber Lines ef the 
TransAtlantic Passenger Steamship Gonterence 


HamburgeAtlantic Line 
s, Inc. Holland-America Line 

umships Home Lines 

Italian Line 


Cunard Steain-Ship Company, Lad: National Melienic Amcrican Linc 
A Europe-Canada Line North German Lloyd 
French Lin: Norwegian America Line 
ke Furness Line Oranje Line 
Gdynia America Line Swedish American Line 
Greek Linc United States Lines 


Zim Lines 
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1. An oyster is a small sea 
animal that lives in shallow 
water along the sea coast. 


2. The oyster shell has two 
halves hinged together at the 
narrowest part. 


3. The and half 
fastens on to a rock or hard 
object, and the oyster grows 
in the hollow inside. The other 
half shell is thinner and flatter. 


4. Astrong muscle around the 
oyster opens and closes the 
shell so the little animal can 
get its food which grows in 
the water. 


5. In summer, an oyster lays 
millions of eggs. In five to 
twelve hours, the eggs hatch 
and the tiny oysters begin to 
swim. 


6. Many oysters are eat- 
en by fish, or are lost in the 
mud at the bottom of the sea 
before they find a firm place 
to grow on, 


4) 


Xe 


7. Starfish, drills, and 
snails kill oysters for food. The 
oyster catcher bird can open 
oysters. 


8. Men gather oysters to sell. 
Sometimes they have oyster 
"farms" in the water near the 
coast. We buy oysters to eat 
raw or cooked, 


9. Sometimes pearls are found 
in oysters, but the best pearls 
come from oysters that are not 
good to eat. 
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Translated and retold by 
LORETTA KLEE SCHELL 


at ails you, Friend Squirrel?” asked the 
woodchuck. “I was just saying to Neigh- 
bor Frog that you look gloomy.” 

‘Gloomy?” replied the squirrel, “I'm so an- 
ery that I could bite my own tail. Day after 


day 1 work like a beaver to store enough nuts 
” 


to tide me over the winter, sos 

“Yes,” interrupted the frog, “I’ve seen you 
many a time. You hide them in that hollow old 
tree near the pine. It’s not far from the marsh 
where I live.” 

“Not far from my lodge, either,” joined in the 
woodchuck. “1 often watch you at work.” 

“And after a long day of toil, what do I get?” 
continued the squirrel. “Nothing, absolutely 
nothing. The more I work, the faster the nuts 
disappear. Do you know what I| think? There 
is a thief lurking somewhere.” 

Tears filled the blinking, bulging eyes of the 
frog. He began to moan and to groan. “What 
a miserable sneak,” he cried, “to take food out 
of the mouths of your wife and babies. I wish 
I could catch him for you.” 

The woodchuck stamped the ground in anger. 
“It's an outrage,” he shouted. “Let me find 
that sneak thief, He shall feel how sharp is the 
bite of my teeth.” 

Not far away, but unseen by the three animal 
neighbors, stood the chief of the squirrel tribe. 
His name was Nuk-da-go. He was wise and 
strong. What is more, he was able to make him- 
self invisible whenever he wished. This was a 
help to him because his work was to keep order 
in the forest. Now he shook his head sadly. 

“Something is wrong,” murmured Nuk-da-go. 
“Bullfrog cries too easily and too much. Wood- 
chuck shows too much anger. Come to think of 
it, of all Squirrel’s neighbors, only Woodchuck 
and Frog like nuts. This looks suspicious.” 

At midnight, when all was still, Nuk-da-go 
slipped on his magic coat. Swiftly and silently 
he made his way through the forest. Everything 
seemed to be in order. A herd of deer drank 
quietly at a pool. A big owl hooted once or 
twice. The wind whispered through the trees. 
Nuk-da-eo headed in the direction of the old 
tree near the pine. Suddenly his quick ear 
caught an unusual sound. Down by the river, 
earth was flying to right and left. Nuk-da-go 
watched closely. “That is Woodchuck,” he said 
to himself. “Whatever is the fellow doing? 
Building a lodge at this hour? No, that can’t 
be. He finished his new one before the last moon 
was full.” 

The woodchuck continued to dig—deeper and 
deeper. The brown earth piled up behind him. 
Then he stopped digging and disappeared. A 


This Iroquois Indian Tale is retold and amplified 
by Loretta Klee Schell, who freely adapted it from 
“How the Flying Squirrel Won His Wings, the Frog 
Lost His Teeth, and the Woodchuck Its Appetite,” 
from Myths and Legends of the New York State Iro- 
quota, gathered by Harriet Maxwell Converse, in Edu- 
cation Department Bulletin No. 487; Albany, New 
York: New York State Museum, December 15, 1908. 
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few minutes later he 
appeared again. His 
cheeks were bulging out like ‘ 
two bags of wind. He stood still 
for a moment. Then, quite satisfied 
that no one was near, he opened his 
mouth. Out plopped a half dozen hickory 
nuts. He pushed them quickly into the hole 
he had dug. All during the night this continued. 
Then, when the sun rose, Woodchuck hid him- 
self in his lodge and went to sleep. 

“Something is wrong,” said the wise Nuk-da- 
go. “Too many nuts too far from hickory trees. 
This is pine forest. I'll return tomorrow at mid- 
night.” 

The next night Nuk-da-go found the wood- 
chuck as busy as ever. He collected and stored 
nuts until sunrise. Then he sat down near a 
rock. He smoothed his coarse hair. He licked his 
chops. “I am a clever fellow,” he boasted. 

“I'll linger a little longer,” said Nuk-da-go 
to himself. “Who knows? Another neighbor of 
the squirrel may show his true face.” 

About noon Nuk-da-go was peering through 
the branches of the pine when he heard a move- 
ment in the swamp. As fast as the flick of an 
eyelid, a frog appeared and disappeared. A mo- 
ment later he pushed his head above a rock and 
then looked cautiously around. 

“What have we here?” asked Nuk-da-go. 
“Why is that frog moving so slowly? He is the 
best jumper in this part of the woods. Now I 
sec. He is so loaded down with nuts that he can 
hardly hop.” 

As Nuk-da-go watched, the frog made his way 
with great labor to the marsh and hid the nuts 
under a moss-grown rock. 

“Tomorrow at noon I'll come back,” decided 
Nuk-da-go. “Frog has too many nuts. This is 
pine forest.” 

By the time Nuk-da-go returned, the frog was 
covering his hiding place carefully. When he 
finished, he hopped to a comfortable spot by 
the moss-grown rock, “What a clever fellow I 


am,” he croaked, 


“My suspicions were right,” said Nuk-da-go. 
“Woodchuck and Frog are the thieves.” The 
next day he called a council of the chiefs of all 
the forest animals and told them what he had 
secn. 

“We must bring the culprits here for punish- 
ment,” said the brown bear. 

“Squirrel,” said the fox, “you live nearer to 
Woodchuck and Frog, and they stole nuts from 
you. I propose that you bring them here.” 

But to catch the culprits was not easy. When 
Woodchuck saw Squirrel hurrying toward him, 
he guessed there was trouble and burrowed deep 
in his hole. Frog jumped so fast and so far that 
Squirrel couldn’t catch him. So Squirrel re- 
turned to the council alone. 

Now Woodchuck and Frog might outwit 
Squirrel, but not Nuk-da-go. He flew at once to 
the pine tree. From there he sent his strong 
power deep into the burrow and under the moss- 
covered rock. “Come forth, Woodchuck and 
Frog,’ he commanded. Two shamefaced ani- 
mals followed meekly behind Nuk-da-go to the 
council. By the time they reached the chiefs, the 
two culprits had thought things over. They be- 
gan to bluster and bluff. 

“This is an outrage,” exclaimed Woodchuck. 
“Why have you brought me here?” 

Frog puffed his sides out as he said, “I don’t 
know a thing about the robbery.” 

“Neither do I,” protested Woodchuck as he 
stroked his whiskers. 

“Brother Chiefs,” said the wise Nuk-da-go, 
“Woodchuck and Frog are bluffing. I caught 
them in the act. They must be punished.” 

“Nuk-da-go speaks the truth,” said the chief 
of the rabbits. (Continued on page 72) 
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Arithmetic 
HERBERT F. SPITZER 
Professor of Education, 
and Director, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, 
State University of 
jowa, lowa City 


Art 

IVAN E. JOHNSON 
Professor and Head, 
Department of 

Arts Education 

Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 


Language Arts 
GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
Associate Professor 

of Education, Arizona 
State University, Tempe 


Music 

BEATRICE KRONE 
Teacher, Idyllwild 
School of Music, 
idyliwild, California 


Reading 

RUTH STRANG 

Professor of Education 
and Head of Readin 
Center, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 
New York 


Science 
GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Associate Professor of 
Education, University 
of Maryland, College Park 


Social Studies 
RALPH C. PRESTON 


Professor of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


These specialists will give you direct answers to 
specific questions without charge. (Requests of a 
general nature, such as setting up a curriculum and 
supplying material for a talk or a paper, are not 
a part of this service.) Address your letter to the 
proper counselor, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Next month an- 
swers to questions on arithmetic, art, reading, and 
social studies will appear on this page. In the mean- 
time, all the counselors will be gled to answer your 
questions, 


ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


How can the first-grade teacher be sure that she is encourag- 
ing a child to use the hand which normally is the preferred 
hand? 


Early in the school year, the first-grade teacher 
should note which hand each child uses in hand- 
ling supplies and equipment, and make a chart, 
listing activities in the classroom and on the play- 
ground across the top and the names of the chil- 
dren down the left side. Keep this chart available 
for checking. Over a period of weeks observe 
which hand each child uses for throwing and 
catching a ball, buttoning clothes, handling tools, 
screwing a cover on a bottle, and so on. One of 
the best tests is cutting with scissors. 

Since no single test has been found to be in- 
fallible for detecting native left-handedness, hand 
preferences must be judged by performance in 


MUSIC 
I have never taught my own music before. How do I start? 


Although singing songs is only one part of a 
balanced music program, it is probably the quick- 
est and easiest way of getting started. 

Find out what songs the children sang and en- 
joyed last year and let them teach some of them 
to you. If your group learned some camp songs 
during the summer, encourage them to share them. 
They may not be “Heritage” songs, but they will 
help to get you started. Find out what children 
can play musical instruments that you can utilize 
in your classroom, either as an enrichment to 
songs or as an aid to learning new ones. 

Choose some familiar songs so that you can hum 
along as you accompany them on the autoharp. If 
this “do-it-yourself” approach doesn’t work, there 
are written directions for using this instrument 
in most of the newer textbooks, and there is at 


a wide variety of activities which include those 
for one hand as well as those for both hands. In 
making up a list of things to observe, be sure to 
include some items which are not likely to be 
taught and some in which the child has probably 
already received training or practice. 

Though the tendency for either right- or leit- 
handedness may be modified somewhat by training, 
hand dominance is probably the expression of na- 
tive disposition. If a child appears to have about 
equal power with both hands, the teacher may 
encourage him to use the right hand. However, 
if a child shows a definite preference for the left 
hand, she should not force a change. 


least one filmstrip and record combination, Learn 
to Play the Autoharp (Children’s Music Center, 
2858 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6), which will 
help you and your children learn to use it. 

Fortunately, the kinds of musical experiences 
that children enjoy and from which they learn how 
to participate further in music are for the most 
part not greatly different throughout the grades. 
The particular songs and tunes you sing and play, 
and the music you listen to, will be determined by 
various factors. 

Your way of presenting and teaching songs will 
vary, but however you do it, let the children have 
a musical experience before you attempt to teach 
“the fundamentals.” Fun is part of fun-da-mentals, 
and comes first in both the word itself and the 
musical activity. 


SCIENCE 


What, in your opinion, should be the function of the text- 
book in elementary science? 


We all know that there are many ways to find 
the answer to questions. Children observe, experi- 
ment, ask, and discuss. They also read, and reading 
is one of the important methods of developing un- 
derstanding and solving problems; the textbook, 
therefore, is an important reading source. This 
does not mean that we are to read the textbook 
page by page. It means that we go to the text 
when we need it as a source of facts and to help 
solve problems, and we turn from it when other 
resources are indicated. 

If the teaching of science in the elementary 
school revolves around the solving of problems 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


as it should, the textbook takes its rightfully im- 
portant place in the science program. It serves 
as a source of information, as a place to get ideas 
for experiments and help in doing them, as a 
source of checking hypotheses, and as a place to 
find helpful pictures, graphs, and charts. 

If the school has no course of study and no oth- 
er help in determining the content of the course 
in science, many teachers will lean heavily on 
the textbook for science sequence and teaching 
ideas. Thus, textbooks are indispensable resources 
for children and guides for teachers, especially for 
inexperienced science teachers. 


I am teaching in a community which is completely strange 
to me. I am expected to teach a unit on the community, 
How shall I proceed? 


Why not take walks through the community, 
either alone or with teachers who have lived in 
the community before, in order to get a bird's-eye 
view of its scope and a feeling for its way of life? 
At the same time you might get acquainted with 
community organizations such as a historical so- 
ciety, church, or garden club, where you will al- 
most surely meet people who know the community 
well and some of whom would be eager to further 
a newcomer’s knowledge of it. 

Also, make a search for printed material. Often 
a single book or pamphlet saves hours of time in 
gathering information through more informal 


means. The local school or public library is a good 
place to begin. Write or call a local historical so- 
ciety or the chamber of commerce. They are, after 
all, the experts on the community. 

If you can gather only a little material, don’t 
let this discourage you. Rather, let this spur re- 
search activity on the part of you and your pu- 
pils. A class scrapbook can be assembled to re- 
cord the findings of the researchers. This not only 
heightens the interest of the pupils in the com- 
munity, but gives them a good opportunity to 
learn how to dig for facts, discriminate between 
them, and organize them, 
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All three and more! On your KLM ticket to 
Paris you can stop over at Amsterdam, London, 
and many other European “must” cities — ali at 
no extra fare! Non-stop DC-7C across the 
Atlantic twice daily, Tax-free shopping in 
Amsterdam. Guided tours available. Fly KLM 
to Europe . . . and beyond! Also—ask about 
KLM island-hopping tours to the Caribbean. 
KLM offers direct service from New York and 
Miami to Curacao, Aruba, and many other 
colorful Caribbean isles. See your travel agent 
or call KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 609 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., PLaza 9-2400. 


40 YEARS 


ap 


THE WORLD OVER 


KLM 


OUICH 
AIRLINES 


THE WORLD'S FIRST AIRLINE 
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For Primary Scientists 
(Continued from page 34) 


Light and Dark (continued) 

As soon as the children are able to 
read a thermometer, test two cans of 
water set in the sun to heat. Darken 
one of the cans by painting it or by 
holding it in a candle flame to black- 
en it. Fill each with water, insert a 
thermometer, and set in the sun. 
Take the temperature of each before 
and after they have been in the sun 
for about half an hour. Are they dif- 
ferent? Which is warmer? 

This principle of dark surfaces 
warming faster than light-colored 
ones helps to explain many things 
that children may have seen but not 
understood—why black-top drives are 
hot to walk across in summer, why 
people wear light-colored clothes in 
summer, why the roofs of many 
houses in the south are light-colored, 
and why the snow melts more quick- 
ly on black-top roads than on gravel 
or concrete ones. 

Just as dark surfaces absorb heat 
quickly, they also give off heat quick- 
ly. Fill the two containers with hot 
water, take their temperatures, and 
set them aside. Which cools more 
rapidly? Black-top drives cool rapid- 
ly at night too. Wood and coal stoves 
are kept black so they will give off 
heat better. Let the children make 

list of the objects that show frost 
best early in the morning. How many 
of them are light-colored, and how 
many dark? These observations will 
help children begin to understand 
the most important single factor in 
weather and climate—what happens 
to the heat at the surface. 


Hills and Valleys (continued) 
Does this help to explain why ski 
slopes nearly always face north? 
After the children have experi- 
mented with artificial hills, let them 
look for natural hills and valleys and 
the weather that results from their 
presence. First let them find tiny hills 
This valley was only two 
snow on. its 


and valleys. 
inches deep, yet the 


Why didn't this snow melt? 


north-facing slope remained long 
after it had melted on the south- 
facing slope. When children have 
seen this little climate, they are in a 
much better position to understand 
what they read and hear about on a 
larger scale, 

Other activities that children can 
do to investigate the little climates 
around home and _ school include 
measuring precipitation and air cur- 
rents. Let them set juice cans on the 
side toward the prevailing wind, on 
the lee side, under a tree, under the 
“drip line” of the tree branches, next 
to a hedge, and in the open. How 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Take advantage of 
SHERATON HOTELS’ 
FACULTY PLAN 


This plan entitles all teachers to 
special low rates at any Sheraton Hotel 
during summer, school vacations, and 
weekends. 

Sheraton offers you 53 hotels in 41 
cities, many in key resort areas such as 
Niagara Falls, Boston, New York, 
French Lick, Ind., San Francisco, 
Pasadena, Hawaii and Canada. 

To receive your faculty 1.D. Card, 
make hotel reservations or apply for a 
Sheraton credit card, write: 


MR. PAT GREEN 
College Relations Department 
Sheraton Corporation 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass, 


PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 


845° Ink colors at one 
sizes. Prints on most any kind 
of paper and” comms out 40 to 60 copies per 
minute. You can print 300 to 400 copies from 
one master. This machine is precision bullt— 
sturdy—easy to handle or store—gives many 
ears of perfect service and is fully guaranteed. It 
s clean and so easy to use—even a child can 
operate one. The Speediiner offers you greatest 
economy and is the finest low-cost spirit dv cator 
you can buy. Mundreds are used by sch .:s and 
teachers throughout the country. 
Write for free information today. 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 
Dept. T2, 1142 Beimont Ave., Chicago 13, Hil. 


LEATHERCRAFT—METALCRAFT—WOODCRAFT 
Make hundreds of useful and gift items. No experi- 
ence needed. Send for FREE Illustrated Catalog. 


J. C. LARSON CO., INC. 
820 So. Tripp Ave.—Dept. 9115—Chicago 24, Ili. 
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Monkeys —Fictional 
and Human 


An Adventure in Creative Dramatics 


VIRGINIA T. BROWN 


Assistant Professor, English and Dramatics 
Extension Division, Danbury State College 
Danbury, Connecticut 


AVE you been wanting to attempt the dram- 
H atization of a story with your children but 
have felt that you didn’t know enough about it? 
This account of an activity in a creative dra- 
matics workshop, which we conducted recently, 
may help you. 

Realizing that it is not worth the time and 
effort to use anything less than the best, we de- 
cided te choose material of proven quality. Feel- 
ing confident the children would enjoy the de- 
lightful old folk tale, “The Peddler and His 
Caps,” we selected a version retold by Geraldine 
Brain Siks, in the book Stories to Dramatize, 
edited by Winifred Ward (Children’s Theatre 
Press, Anchorage, Kentucky). 

The children with whom we worked, a group 
of fifth-graders, never before had done anything 
in the way of story dramatization. The group 
was average, with no above-average children, 
and with a few slow learners. 

Because of the children’s lack of experience, 
we decided to lead into the dramatization of 
the story by presenting first some simpler ma- 
terial with related subject matter. The class pre- 
viously had responded well to hearing poetry, 
so we began with Laura E. Richards’ lilting, 
amusing, “The Monkeys and the Crocodile,” 
from Tirra Lirra (Little, Brown and Co.). 
Five little monkeys, swinging from a tree, 

Teasing Uncle Crocodile, merry as can be. 

Swinging high, swinging low, swinging left and right, 
“Dear Uncle Crocodile, come and take a bite!” 

This keeps up, and Uncle Crocodile does “take 
a bite,” eliminating one monkey brother. 

The children thought this poem very funny. 
We read it through. Then the children, still sit- 
ting in their seats, joined in on the “Dear Uncle 
Crocodile,” lines, which they picked up readily. 
Next day, we went into the gymnasium, formed 
a circle on the floor, and went over the poem 
again. These youngsters had not been accus- 
tomed to combining informal physical activity 
with poems or stories, so at first they were a lit- 
tle shy about attempting to go through the mo- 
tions. But the monkeys won them. 

To begin with, the children are natural mon- 
keys themselves, so becoming monkeys was no 
effort at all, really. The show-offs soon had the 
idea, and the shyer ones followed along. We 
practiced monkey movements, monkey scratch- 
ings, monkey face-making. We worked first as a 
group, saying the lines of the poem together as 


we did the actions. We then selected several 
“Uncle Crocodiles,” who were properly vora- 
cious, and who managed to do away with several 
sets of monkey “brothers.” The swinging move- 
ments and the rhythm of the lines together with 
the slapstick of the crocodile’s “gobbling up our 
brother,” was a good warming-up activity. 

Next meeting, then, we were ready to begin 
on our main project, the dramatization of the 
more complicated story of “The Peddler and 
His Caps.” 

The story is that of a peddler who made caps 
to sell. When he had filled his big brown pack, 
he put it on his shoulder and went out into the 
world to earn his living. His first adventures 


were in a town where all the villagers gathered 
around and admired, but each one found a rea- 
son for not wishing to buy a cap that day. So 
the peddler trudged on until he found a shady 
spot. He laid down his pack, sat down with his 
back against the trunk of a palm tree, and went 
to sleep. High in the branches above him, there 
was a large family of monkeys. As soon as he 
was asleep, the monkeys swung down from the 
trees to see what he had in his pack. Each mon- 
key picked out a cap and put it on his head. 
The monkeys danced around playing gaily 
with their new caps, when the peddler began to 
wake up. One bold little monkey hastened back 
up the tree, and the others followed. The ped- 
dler naturally was very much dismayed when 
he discovered that his bag was empty, and he 
looked all around shouting, “Where are my 
caps?” The monkeys laughed, “Tchee, tchee, 
tchee!” and the peddler looked up and saw 
them. He shook his fist at them; they shook 


theirs back. He stamped his feet; they stamped 
theirs. He clapped his hands together, and 
asked them nicely please to return his caps. 
They clapped their little hands. At last he 
realized that the monkeys “do as I do,” so he 
took his own cap off his head, and threw it on 
the ground. The monkeys promptly threw off 
their caps, which showered to the ground. Thus 
the peddler regained his beautiful caps. 

This story seemed to have everything for the 
children. Naturally they had no trouble playing 
monkeys. In the village scene, they were able to 
visualize and create several different types of 
characters, adding to those actually mentioned 
in the story. They thought up many reasons for 
not wanting to buy the peddler’s caps. The 
Mayor was represented as being very influential. 
The grandmother and the little granddaughter 
were popular characters. We had other towns- 
people, such as the baker, the garage man, the 
drugstore man, the traffic cop; a number were 
more modern characters than the story had 
originally offered. 

The big scene, of course, was the monkey in- 
cident. In fact, with younger children, this part 
itself is sufficient. We got off to a good start. 
We already had had practice in monkey move- 
ments and characterization in connection with 
the poem “The Monkeys and the Crocodile.” 
We worked on choruses of “Tchee, tchee, 
tchee!” We climbed on chairs and tables and 
gymnasium equipment. Continued on page 75) 
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CHARACTERS 


JAMIE 


Jit The five J's, who wear play 
JUNE clothes first and later cowboy 
and cowgirl costumes. 

/ 


‘ 
MOON LAPY! _ Just their beads show. 
MOON MAN | 


witcn } These are supposed to be 
BLACK CAT supernatural, not girls 


cHost ) and boys dressed up. 
SPACK MAN 


ornmer cursts— Any number in “real 
people” costumes, sur h as Indians, 
Pilgrims, Brownies, Cub  Seouts, 
Sailors. Doctors, Nurses, Clowns. 
Uncle Sam is one of these. 
SETTING 


The stage is set to resemble a back 
yard decorated for an outdoor Hallow- 
een party, There may be a cardboard 
picket fence with jack-o-lanterns spaced 

_ along it. From bare tree branches hang 

other jack-o'lanterns, owls, bats. A 
large cardboard moon has doors in it 
that open to reveal the Moon Lady and 
Moon Man. Or it can be arranged to 
show the heads of these characters in 
silhouette against the moon. 


(Five ]’s enter.) 

JAMIE (jumping up and down) —I 
can hardly wait for our Halloween 
party to begin. 

gut—Neither can I! 

jgune—That’s why Mother sent us 
out here. She said the house 
wouldn't hold us. 

suoy—Look at that old moon up 
there. How bright it shines! 

jut—I wonder what it really is 
like on the moon. 

soun--I know there is very little 
gravity on the moon 

(taking bouncing steps)— 
Imagine taking a step and bouncing 
*way up when you walk! 

suoy—1 know that the moon pulls 
the waters of the oceans and makes 
the tides 

jttt—The moon is made of green 
cheese. 

orners—Aw, fill! Whoever told 
you that? 

sut—Mother. She says it is an old 
joke. 

youn--I’m going to go to the 
moon someday 

otwens-So am I. Not I. That’s 
for me 

Moon Man's and Moon Lady's 
heads appear in moon 

juor— Am | seeing things or does 
there seem to be a man in the moon 
tonight? And isn’t there a lady in 
the moon too? 

omens | see him! There is! I 
her! wonde ful! 

jamie That's why I like Hallow- 
ecn. Mag il things happen. 

Come on It must be time 
to put on our costumes 

You're ri¢ht 

Crroup farts to exit.) 

juor—I wonder what Ann is go- 
ing to weal 

yamie- Well, she won't dress as 

a witch or a ghost. that’s for sure, 
We decided not to dress as spooks 


this year. 
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gune—I think having an Earth 

People’s Party is a wonderful idea. 
Children leave stage, to put on 
costumes. ) 

MOON MAN— Those children recog- 
nized us! 

MOON LabY—They were nicer than 
most people we see as we orbit 
around the earth. 

MOON Imagine shooting sat- 
ellites and rockets at us! 

MOON tady—Of course the cow 
jumped over the moon, once upon 
a time. And the Old Witch and her 
cat ride by on Halloween—but 
rockets—really! 

MOON MAN-—Let’s see what the 
Earth People are doing now. 
(Looks through field classes.) 

MOON LavY—What do you see? 

MOON MAN--What a queer tree! 
That must be where the witch gets 
her broom handle. 

MOON LADY—Please let me look. 
Thank you. Why, there is the 
witch who just flew past here! 

(Spotlight goes off moon and 
Moon Lady and Moon Man with- 


The children in this novel 


draw heads from moon as Witch 
and Black Cat enter.) 

witcH—Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! 
Tonight’s my night! What a time 
we'll have! (Rubs Black Cat’s head 
as she sings “The Witch” found in 
American Singer. ) 

(Enter five J’s in costume.) 

june (aside)—Look! Some child 
came to our party dressed as a 
witch anyway. 

Jamié—Oh, dear. She'll spoil our 
Earth People’s Party! 

june—No, she won't. Besides, she 
is our guest. We must be polite. 
Hello, Witch. 

juoy—Welcome to our party. 
Everyone has to tell who she is and 
why she dressed that way. 

witcH—I’m a witch. 

JOHN—We know you are a witch, 
but why do you wear a big black 
hat and have a black cat? 

witcH—Because witches always 
dress this way. Who are you? 

june—We are American cowboys 
and cowgirls—very important peo- 
ple in the United States. 


Halloween play give reasons 


for the costumes they wear. 


Moon Madness 


MARGARET HERFLICKER REES 


Teacher, Third Grade 


Or. Gilmore J. Fisher Elementary School 


Trenton, New Jersey 


jamie (twirling rope)—We herd 
the cattle. 

sut—And we sing! 

(Cowbpys and Cowgirls sing a 
cowboy song.) 

(Enter Uncle Sam.) 

juoy—Hello, Uncle Sam. We're 
glad you came. 

uncie sam—Hello, cowboys and 
girls. Where is everyone? 

sjoun—Oh, they'll be here soon, 
but first, please tell us why did you 
dress like Uncle Sam? 

UNCLE sam—Because he is a sym- 
bol of the United States of America 
and I am proud to be a citizen of 
the U.S.A. (To Witch.) Aren’t you 
out of place at an Earth People’s 
Party? 

witcH—Maybe. But I’m not out 
of place on Halloween. 

(By two’s and three’s, the other 
children in costume enter and are 
asked to ex plain u hy they chose the 
costumes they are wearing, which 
they do in their own words.) 

june—Now that we are all here, 
let’s have a grand march. 

(Children pick up rhythm-band 
instruments or march to a record. 
Ghost quietly joins the parade at 
end, flopping his sheets softly.) 

suoy—Let’s all go inside and eat. 

(Children exit, except Witch, 
Black Cat, and Ghost.) 

jut (reenters)—Come on in, and 
have refreshments. 

GHost—No sense of my going in. 
I don’t eat. (Continued on page 70) 
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Not only is this play good in itself, 


but you can use the pattern for devel- 


oping plays on other historical events. 


The Day New Amsterdam 
Became New York 


CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCERS—Four or more. 
REPORTERS—Five ov more. 

NEW AMSTERDAM WOMEN—Six or more. 
NEW AMSTERDAM MEN—Seven or more. 
PETER STUYVESANT—-Governor. 

VROUW STUYVESANT—His wife. 
COUNCILMEN—Five. 

MESSENGER 

son—A young man. 


CosTUMES 


Our New Amsterdam Men wore their 
long slacks tucked into white knee 
socks. They made buckles for their 
shoes. White paper collars and cuffs 
were attached to dark suit coats or full- 
skirted women’s coats. These were 
belted with the boys’ own black gar- 
rison belts. To high-crowned cowboy 
hats we stapled brown paper and im- 
provised plumes. Peter Stuyvesant also 
wore a long, flowing black cape. His 
peg leg was made of a conical-shaped 
piece of oak tag covered with contact 
paper, with perforations to allow lacing 
over a thick stocking. 

The girls who took the parts of New 
Amsterdam Women brought in long 
colorful cotton skirts and blouses. They 
made white paper collars and aprons 
and Dutch hats. 


SETTING 


Because of fire regulations, we were 
not permitted to have scenery on the 
stage. Therefore, below the stage, on 
two screens, we taped children’s paint- 
ings of New Amsterdam scenes. 


LILLIAN PACK LEIBOWITZ 


Teacher, P.S. 81, Bronx, New York 


(Three Announcers enter and 
stand in front of closed curtain.) 

FIRST ANNOUNCER—On a September 
day in the year 1664, the Dutch 
community of New Amsterdam be- 
came the British city of New York. 

SECOND ANNOUNCER—In 1664 a 
fleet of English warships appeared 
in the Hudson River and demand- 
ed the surrender of the Dutch fort. 
Peter Stuyvesant, the governor, 
wanted to fight to hold the colony, 
but no one else did. The Dutch flag 
was hauled down; the English flag 
was raised. The colony’s name was 
changed to New York in honor of 
the King’s brother, the Duke of 
York. 

THIRD ANNOUNCER—We are going 
to ask you to imagine that in this 
age of radio and television, this im- 
portant event in the history of New 
York is taking place today—now! 
“You Are There!” 

(Announcers exit.) 

FOURTH ANNOUNCER (enters through 
center curtain, uses microphone) — 
This is Channel 4-1. News is being 
made today in the little Dutch col- 
ony of New Amsterdam. Anchored 
in the harbor for four days now are 
four British warships, ready to fire 
if Governor Stuyvesant does not 
surrender. A meeting is scheduled 
today at City Hall which will prob- 
ably decide the fate of New Amster- 
dam. We switch you now to New 
Amsterdam, where our special re- 
porters stand ready to give you a 
firsthand account of what is going 
on. ( Exits.) 

(Enter three Reporters.) 

First rerorter—Hello, America! 
This is -—— ——— reporting from 
New Amsterdam. Briefly the situa- 
tion is as follows: Four days ago 
four battleships flying the British 
flag sailed up the harbor and an- 
chored there. The commander, 
Colonel Nicolls, sent a message to 
Governor Stuyvesant demanding 
the surrender of New Amsterdam. 
, will you take it from 


there? 

SECOND Governor 
has refused to surrender so far. The 
people have been growing nervous 
and tense. The leading men have 
demanded that the Governor mect 
with them today at 11:00 a.m. in 


City Hall. It is thought that they 
will insist that he surrender. 

THIRD REPORTER—Since we have a 
few minutes before the meeting 
takes place, we have asked two of 
our sidewalk reporters to talk to 
some of the people so that you, the 
television audience, may get an 
idea of what the people think. 

(Exit three Reporters.) 

(Six New Amsterdam Women 
and a Woman Reporter, with hand 
microphone, enter.) 

WOMAN REPORTER—Good morning, 
ladies. How do you feel about the 
meeting that is to take place this 
morning? Do you think there will 
be war or will the Governor sur- 
render? 

(Each Woman talks into the mi- 
crophone held by the Reporter.) 

First womaN—I don’t think Old 
Silver Nails will give in. He’s too 
pigheaded. 

SECOND womaN—Well, I certainly 
hope he surrenders! Those boats are 
making me nervous. Every time I 
see a British sailor walking near a 
cannon, I get chills down my spine. 

THIRD WOMAN—Personally, I don’t 
see that it matters who rules New 
Amsterdam. I have my work to do. 
I'll clean and cook and take care 
of the children no matter who’s 
governor. 

FouRTH woman—Well, I certainly 
care! We’re Dutch and I like to see 
our flag waving over the fort. I 
don’t want the British flag. 

FIFTH WomMAN—My husband told 
me before he left for the meeting 
that the men are going to make the 
Governor surrender. Maybe he 
doesn’t care if his home and family 
are blown to bits, but my husband 
cares, 

sixth woman—As for me, I don’t 
care what they decide—just let 
them settle it, I say. 

WOMAN) REPoORTER—Thank you, 
friends, for letting our TV audience 
know your opinions. 

(All exit.) 

(Enter New Amsterdam Men, 
followed by Reporter.) 

rerorter—Good morning, good 
gentlemen. How do you think the 
meeting will go today? 

rinst MAN—Old Silver Leg will 
never give in. 
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second mMAN—We'll make him. He 
is a tyrant and we have had enough 
of him. 

THIRD MAN—He makes the laws 
himself. He tries the cases himself, 
and he punishes the lawbreakers as 
he wants. 

FourRTH MAN—Wher we threatened 
to send an appeal to Hollana he 
said (imitating Stuyvesant’s pose 
and voice), “If anyone appeals, I 
will make him a foot shorter and 
send the pieces to Holland and let 
him appeal that way.” 

FIFTH MAN—The English towns 
are getting on better than ours. Our 
taxes are too high. We even pay a 
tax on the furs we send to Holland! 

SIXTH MAN—We pay taxes on 
things we buy. With taxes here and 
taxes there, we have little left for 
ourselves. And who of us dares to 
tell Old Silver Nails how our money 
is to be spent? 

rerorter—But you have a council 
of nine men who help him make 
the laws, den’t you? 

SEVENTH MAN—QOh, yes! If they 
make a suggestion that agrees with 
his ideas, it becomes a law. If he 
doesn’t agree, he flies into a rage, 
stamps on the floor (suiting the ac- 
tion to the word) with his wooden 
leg, and refuses to have the idea 
carried out. 

I’m sorry 
to interrupt this discussion, but our 
time is up. Thank you very much, 

(All exit.) 

(Enter in front of center curtain 
Peter Stuyvesant and his wife.) 

vrouw stuyvesant—Peter, before 
you go, I beg of you. Reconsider. 
I know you don’t want to see 
bloodshed. You yourself say that we 
haven’t enough ammunition to bat- 
tle with the English. Send a mes- 
sage telling Colonel Nicolls that 
New Amsterdam surrenders. 

STUYVESANT (authoritatively, stri- 
dently, assuming from his first ap- 
pearance on stage his characteristic 
pose pictured in history books—feet 
astride and leaning on cane) —Nev- 
er! I have ruled these people for 
seventeen years and I intend doing 
so till my dying day! 

vROUW sTuYvesant—Peter, you have 
already done so much for these 
people. You are more tired than 
you know. We could move to our 
home on the bowerie and live there 
peacefully and quictly. 

sturvesant (one of his rare soft 
moments)—I, too, think longingly 
of our peaceful farm. (His old self 
again.) But my duty comes first! | 
must do what I feel is right. (With 
great determination.) And while | 
have a breath of life in me, no 
flag but that (Continued on page 96 
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of Aftractive 
Colored Cardboard 


For Bulletin Boards 
Signs and Displays 


$1: 


@ SAVES TIME 

@ NEATER 

@ ECONOMICAL 

@ ORDER BY MAIL 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


d or your money back 


MUTUAL AIDS 


Dept. 203, 1946 Hillhurst Ave. 
Los Angeles 27, California 


PLEASE RUSH THE FOLLOWING: 


[) 2” CAPITALS in sets of 180 
letters, numbers and signs, @ 
$1.00/set. See colors below: 
Red [) Green Blue 
Black Yellow White 
Silver* 

*Gold & Silver @ $1.50/set 


O + Manuscript Style, in sets 
of 240 letters and signs, @ 
$1.00/set. See colors below: 

[] Red [) Green [7] Blue 
Black [) Yellow [] White 
Gold*[) Silver* 

*Gold & Silver @ $1.50/set 


[] 4” CAPITALS in sets of 150 
letters, numbers and signs, @ 
$2.00/set. See colors below: 

[] Red Blue Green 
Black [] White Yellow 


[] 6,” CAPITALS in sets of 40 
letters, @ $2/set 
Red Black 


[) 1” CAPITALS with reusable ad- 
hesive backs in sets of 200 let- 
ters, numbers & signs, @ $1.50/ 
set, Heavy Paper 
[) Red White [) Black 


[[] Reusable two-sided plastic ad- 
hesive—no damage to walls. 
$1.00/pack 
ONLY ONE SIZE, ONE COLOR PER SET 

[) ENCLOSED IS A CHECK OR 
CAR FOR §. 

C.O.D. 


() Send invoice (for responsible 
educational institutions only) 


When Parakeets 


+ 


Feeding the parakeet or other classroom pet provides 
a break in the day's routine. This is one time children 
learn how much of what kind of food pets need. 


F you have been looking for a study theme to 
I intrigue your primary class, try birds. It is a 
subject that can be applied to every learning ex- 
perience in the school today, and your pupils will 
love every minute of it. 

Bird units are easily motivated because many pu- 
pils have parakeets or canaries at home, or their 
friends and relatives may own some, Through a 
unit on birds, primary children can experience a 
variety of learnings such as we did. 

Arithmetic We counted, added, and sub- 
tracted birds; measured and weighed bird food. 


Crayons are a useful tool for young artists, who are usu- 
ally eager to express themselves in color and form. Here 


they are illustrating the birds which they like best. 
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‘Came 


RUTH K. STROH 


Reading and Writing _The children composed 


stories and rhymes about birds. 


Art and Music Many pictures appeared on 
our wall, and we composed an original song. 
Social Studies We listened to bird-call rec- 


ords. A feeding station was erected, and we stud- 
ied the composition of different kinds of bird food. 
We also learned something about the living habits 
of our feathered friends. 

Geography The children were curious about 
where the birds came from, so we learned about 
the Canary Islands, and other warm areas that are 
the native habitat of parakeets and canaries. 

Basic Economics It costs money to buy the 
bird and feed it. We discussed how much, and de- 
cided that next to goldfish, birds were about the 
most inexpensive pets to maintain. 

Those were the learnings that were listed on my 
lesson plan. But of equal importance were the in- 
tangibles, such as responsibility, patience, and kind- 
ness, which developed during the unit. 


like action, and for this reason they 


enjoy hopping ebout like a bird, flapping arms 
flying, or bending the body to “get a big worm.” 
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The world and the globe begin to have meaning for children when 
answers to questions of Where does it come from?" can be found. 


ix Some children collected and mounted magazine 
: pictures of birds, their foods, toys, and home hab- 
itats. Others composed stories about their pets, and 
illustrated them with drawings and photos. 

Our class visited a pet shop and talked to the 
owner about bird care. Later we brightened our 
classroom with colorful papier-maché bird models. 
Occasionally a pet parakeet was brought to school 
for a visit and the class was taught the rudiments 
of its care and feeding. 

The children were surprised that a pet bird 
needs a well rounded diet to be healthy and happy, 
just as humans do. They were pleased to discover 
such a variety of seeds in a package of bird seed. 
This led to a study in which we inspected and ex- 
hibited labeled specimens of bird seed, such as mil- 
let seed, poppy seed, and oat groats. We enlivened 
our display of a balanced bird diet with paintings 
of our favorite bird pets. 

This study of bird foods and pet care led to 
many art activities. For (Continued on page 93) 
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Parakeets and other bird pets become the subject of in- 
teresting stories which primary pupils create and then 
enjoy hearing repeated often during reading periods. 


5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun driiling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. O-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Ree- 
ords and 11 Quis Cards. I understand that if 


I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- 
plete set within five days for full refund 


0 $9.95 enc. © School purchase order enc 
© 45 RPM O 78 RPM 


ese a! 


City State 


ADHESIVE ON BOTH SIDES 
-PERFECT FOR “PIN-UPS”! 


Made especially for busy teachers, Base-Tape is the new, modern 
way to put up decorations, charts, pictures .... sticks to all sur- 
faces (except the fingers) and will not harm papers or back- 
ground. You may remove Base-Tape instantly and use it over 
and over again. Absolutely safe too (no sharp points) and 
economical. 1200 inches in a convenient dispenser package only 
$1.49. Order through your school supplier or this coupon. 


Remember to keep a supply 
of handy STIK-TACKS in 
your desk too .... they also 
do the work of tacks and 
glue—without the damage 
and muss! Still $1.00 for 
328 discs (four folders). 


* The above are distributed in Canada by 
Reeves & Son (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 
10. 


STIK-TACK COMPANY* 
890 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. . 
0 Please send .......... rolls of Base Tape & 
@ $1.49 ea. 

0 Please send .......... packs of Stik-tacks 6 
(328 discs to pkg.) @ $1.00 ea. H 

' 
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SAr ETY SCISSORS 


New KLEENCUT “Lefty” school scissors 
make it easy for left handed pupils to do 
neater, more comfortabie cutting naturally! 
They are ground and fitted specifically for 
left hand cutting, and you can buy them 
for no more than you are now payin 
for comparable standard school scissors! 
Forged steel, fully nickel plated, brightly 
polished, completely inspected and guaran- 
teed. Order a supply of KLEENCUT “Le 

Scissors Today! Ask your distributor 


& APPROVED BY TEACHERS! 


w& EASIER TO USE! MORE 
COMFORTABLE! 


% COSTS NO MORE THAN REGULAR 
RIGHT HANDED SCISSORS! 


SPECIALLY GROUND AND 


. FITTED! them or write. 
Specify KLEENCUT for all your school scissor needs. Every pair queren- 
teed. Accept no substitutes 


GUARANTEED BY 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


_ BRIDGEPORT CONN — BEDFORD. PQ CANADA SOLINGEN 


THE WORLD MANUFACTURER OF SC AND 


+ 


Lighten your work by 
SPICE 


Here are fascinating classroom books 

for primary grades that have con- 

tinuity., exceptional reading inter- TO YOU 


est, and a basic curricular purpose. 
These colorful books encourage 
children to read through on their 
own, help ease teachers’ work loads, 
and serve as invaluable supplemental 
teaching aids. 


Frontiers of America Books —)y Edith McCall 

Third graders can test new-found reading skills on 

this exciting, factual material. Yet eighth graders 

needing remedial help will enjoy these books. Grades 

3-8. Net— $1.88 each.* 

Log Fort Adventures * Steamboats to the West 

Hunters Blaze the Trails 

A Trip te Paris—by Terry Shannon 

A gay book of easy beginning French. Over 150 French 

words and phrases with pronunciation and translation. 

Grades 3-5. NET — $1.88.* 

Let’s Sing and Play—y Dorothea Wiltrout 

Catchy, rhythmic, delightful little songs . . . with group 

classroom activities for each song that stimulate creative 

development. Grades Kg-2. Net — $1.88,* 

y Write for new full-color Catalog 
and Instructional Guide 


*Net to schools and 
libraries, postpaid. 
All books are cloth. 
side-sewn, reinforced, 


.- (The Children’s Books with Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, ill. 
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Small Bear's Gift 
(Continued from page 41) 


Small Bear hastily looped it 
around the horse’s neck and secured 
the other end around a tree. The 
two boys then stood back. 

“He is dead, he is dead,” Small 
Bear thought desperately. Suddenly 
with a snort, Horse-Like-Running- 
Wind plunged to his feet and looked 
wildly toward the other horses. 

Eagle and Small Bear danced and 
yelled with joy. 

“You will not be Small Bear any 
longer when you ride Horse-Like- 
Running-Wind into the camp,” Eagle 
cried happily. 

Small Bear thought about his pride 
when Strong Fox saw him upon the 


Halloween Visitors 
Regina Sauro 


Goblin tapping at my door, 
Haven't I seen you before? 


Little witch with seary face, 
Haven't I met you some place? 


Pirate bold with sword of brass, 
Haven't I seen you in class? 


Fairy princess, like a jewel, 
Haven't I seen you in school? 


horse. He would be a hero for cer- 
tain, but slowly he shook his head. 
“If I ride Horse-Like-Running-Wind 
the others will not follow. I will stay 
here. You go quickly and bring the 
men of the camp so they can capture 
all of the horses.” 

“Tt will be dark,” Eagle said nod- 
ding toward the roaring caves. 

“Then hurry,” said Small Bear. 

All the black night the waters 
boiled and roared, but Small Bear 
sat close to Horse-Like-Running- 
Wind and talked softly to him. 

The red sun was rising when Strong 
Fox and the others came and rounded 
up the band of horses. Then Strong 
Fox came back and held the stallion’s 
rope. “Great Bear,” he said to the 
tired boy, “you will ride Horse-Like- 
Running-Wind so all our people will 
know who has given us the gift of 
great wealth instead of keeping self- 
ish honor for himself. My braves 
and I will ride to the meetings with 
pride.” 

Great Bear, who had once been 
Small Bear, knew that this was true. 
But none would ever ride Horse- 
Like-Running-Wind with more pride 
than he who now rode from the 
Land of the Yellowstone. 


Moon Madness 
(Continued from page 66) 


witcH—I like my own brew best. 

BLACK caTt—I get my nourishment 
from the Milky Way. 

git (laughing)—You are very fun- 
ny. (Space Man enters.) Oh! Oh! 
Look who’s here! (Calls.) Jamie, 
June, Judy, John, come on out. (The 
four J’s come on stage.) We have an- 
other visitor. 

JOHN (to Space Man)—I'm glad 
you could come to our party. 

JaMiE—You’re late but not too late. 


SPACE MAN—The Moon Man told 
me about your party as I cruised by. 
sitt—He did! What did he say? 

SPACE MAN—He said that when you 
Earth People first began firing rockets 
at him he didn’t like it at all, but 
since hearing you tonight, he has 
changed his mind. Listen, maybe he 
will speak to you. Witch, will you 
help? 

WITCH AND cat (making mysterious 
motions toward Moon)— 

Man in the Moon, Man in the Moon, 
Come to our party. Come to it soon! 

(All sing “Man in the Moon” from 
American Singer.) 

(Spotlight goes on Moon. Moon 
Man and Moon Lady appear.) 

MOON Halloween, 
boys and girls! 

MOON mAN—I am Man in the 
Moon. All Earth People can see me 
and I can’t play favorites, but I do 
wish to say that I like you American 
boys and girls very much, Take my 
advice and work hard on your arith- 
metic and science and learn to be 
wise leaders of the Earth People. 

MOON LADY—Then, someday, per- 
haps, you can come to the Moon for 
your Halloween Party. 

FIVE 

Thank you, Lady in the Moon. 
Thank you, Man in the Moon. 
We'll study hard. 

We'll visit you soon, 

Good friends in the Moon. 

MOON LADY—We must go now. 
Good night. 

MOON MAN-—Good night, Earth 
Children. Good. night! 

Five y's—Good night, good night, 
happy Halloween! 

jamie—You see, I told you magical 
things do happen on Halloween! 


South African Masks Inspire 
Children to Create 


(Continued from page 52) 


Now everybody wanted to make 
mask pictures! Newsprint, old news- 
paper, or drawing paper was used for 
the foundation. Paper was folded in 
the center on the vertical, and half of 
the mask sketched on with charcoal 
or wax crayon. Then the paper was 
refolded, in reverse, with the sketch 
inside, and the other half of the mask 
printed by pressure of the fist, or 
with the bow] of a spoon. 

This was fun! Everyone’s aim was 
to make his mask the most ferocious, 
the most frightening one. No attempt 
was made to copy any of the Negro 
designs, but the influence of what 
the children had seen was unmistak- 
able, particularly in coloring. A few 
created designs A la Americana, but 
the group liked the others better. 

After the masks were painted ac- 
cording to the ideas of the designer, 
they were cut out and mounted on 
black construction paper. The chil- 
dren were delighted with the results, 
and proud of the display. 

Needless to say, “sure enough” 
masks were made later, using their 
own mask pictures as guides, which 
gave rise to more creativity in a third 
dimension. The tie-up proved most 
worth while. 


West African Art, Popular Science 
Handbook Series 5, Milwaukee Public 
Museum, is available from The Bruce 
Publishing Company, $.75; profusely 
illustrated with excellent photographs 
and enough text to motivate such a 
project. 
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KIT... 


to help improve 


handwriting 


The makers of Wearever Pens & Pencils 
are pleased to make this handwriting 


kit available to you in the interest of 


good handwriting. We’re sure 


you'll find the teacher’s manual 
extremely helpful in developing your 


Write Better With Wearever w= students’ penmanship. The entire kit is 


Free honor rolls designed to encourage students to 
for every classroom 


write better and to keep them interested 
in producing clear, legible writing. 
WRITE The kit is yours for the asking. 


ae Just fill in and mail the coupon below. 
TEACHER’S PET 


INK } Find your favorite 
Wearever fountain pen, 
CARTRI DGE mechanical pencil or 
: ball pen fast. Look 
PEN f T for this self-service 


* no messy ink bottles selection, in drug, David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, N.J. 


change cartridges stationery and 
in seconds . department stores 
can’t leak everywhere. 
can’t skip 29¢ to $1.49 
e choice of 5 
— TRI-COLOR PEN 


$449 T- ONE PEN WRITES THREE COLORS 


¢ Writes red, blue or green with 

complete a flick of the finger 

with 6 ¢ Eliminates need to carry extra 

cartridges marking pencils, colored pens 

¢ Captive ink supply won't leak 
or spill 

« Refills replaced easily, quickly 


$400 


Gentlemen: 


The Wearever Handwriting Kit sounds wonderful. Please 
send me one without obligation. 
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SHEAFFER'S 


CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 


..the fountain pen that 


loads like a rifle! 


This is the ideal pen for school! 
Sheaffer's cartridge fountain pen ends 
the inconveniences (and finger stains) 
of ink bottle filling. Instead, you sim- 
ply drop a cartridge of Skrip writing 
fluid into the barrel. It’s so clean, so 
quick, so easy that it belongs in the 
classroom! And students’ pens never 
run dry during exams when leakproof 
cartridges are kept in pocket, purse or 
desk. In seconds, they're ready to write 
with a real fountain pen that holds 
more ink in one load than any other 
pen made in America. There's no bet- 
ter way to introduce a youngster to 
fountain pen writing than with a 
Sheaffer cartridge fountain pen... per- 
sonalized from among seven point gra- 
dations and five barrel colors. Let ex- 
perience be your teacher by writing 
with a Sheaffer cartridge fountain pen 
of your own! 


MILLION 


Cartridges, available 
in eight washable and 
permanent cclors, 
come in flip-top 5- 
pack for 49¢, in econ- 
omy 12-pack for 98¢. 


Model illustrated 


(with two free cartridges of Skrip 
writing fluid) other models at $5.00 
and $8.75. With matching pencil and 
four Skrip cartridges, from $4.95 to 
$13.75 for the set 


FREE FOR VOUR STUDENTS! 


‘Sure, | Want To Be a Better Writer,"’ 
Sheaffer's fun-to-follow handbook to 
improved handwriting. Send for your 
supply today (see coupon page elsewhere 


in this issue). 


SHEAFFER'S 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY + FORT MADISON, IOWA 


in Canada: Goderich, Ontario - in Great Gritain: London - in Australia: Meibourne 
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The Woodchuck, the Frog, and the Flying Squirrel 
(Continued from page 62) 


“I agree,” said the chief of the 
foxes, “but just the same, I think we 
should have proof. I propose that 
Beaver, Rabbit, and Otter go to 
Woodchuck’s hole and to Frog's 
moss-covered stone to see if the nuts 
are there.” 

The committee returned with the 
stolen nuts. Now there was no ques- 
tion. Woodchuck and Frog were de- 
clared guilty. 

The chief of the bears lumbered 
slowly to his feet. “Nuk-da-go,” he 
said, “you watched two days and two 
nights to find the thieves. You should 
be the judge to decide how they 
ought to be punished.” 

“Yea, yea,” agreed the chiefs. 

So Nuk-da-go turned first to the 
guilty frog. 

“Frog,” he began, “your tribe is 
an honest one. Why did you steal 
from Squirrel? You had no need to 
do so. You don’t have to work to 
get your food. The Great Spirit made 
life very easy for you. He gave you 
a long, lapping tongue. While Squir- 
rel is scurrying about through the 


shame. Don’t let us see you again 
until spring paints your shadow on 
the soft snow.” 

Finally, Nuk-da-go spoke to the 
squirrel. “Why didn’t you watch 
more carefully? Why didn’t you run 
more swiftly? You say you couldn’t? 
I will help you. I am going to change 
the shape of your eyes so that you 
can see sideways. Then you can de- 
tect your enemies when they are near. 
To your forelegs I will add wings 
so that you can hurry to your nest 
in time of danger. But I warn you. 
Hide from the sun. Work in the 
shadows where you won't be seen.” 

“Thank you! Thank you, Wise 
Judge!” cried the happy squirrel. 
Then, with all the nuts he could 
carry, Squirrel flew with his newly 
won wings to the hollow old tree 
near the pine. 

And that is the tale told by the 
Iroquois Indians of how Squirrel 
won his wings, selfish Frog lost his 
teeth, and greedy Woodchuck lost 
his appetite for fish and birds. 


What is smaller 
than an ant’s mouth? 


Why is a coward like a leaky barrel? 
What man always finds things dull? 
What is a pig doing when he is eating? 


Why is the leaf of a tree like the human body? 


forest to prepare for winter, you can 
lie comfortably in the sunshine and 
snap up the bugs and flies that come 
your way. You don’t have to store 
food. You sleep through the cold 
months. Now, because you stole from 
your neighbor, your whole tribe must 
suffer. Never again will a frog enjoy 
nuts. Your teeth are going to be 
taken away from you. Go back to 
your marsh in disgrace.” 

Frog hopped slowly and shame- 
facedly out of the council. Just as 
he reached the door, his teeth fell— 
clink, clink—to the floor. 

“And now you, Woodchuck,” con- 
tinued Nuk-da-go. “Why are you 
clutching your teeth so nervously? 
They are not going to fall out. Your 
punishment is different. Why did 
you steal from Squirrel? Like Frog, 
you don’t need to store food. You 
sleep all winter. The rest of the year, 
you can eat without working. Corn 
and clover and grass grow for you, as 
well as fish and birds. Because you 
were greedy you and your whole tribe 
must suffer. I am going to take away 
your appetite for fish and birds. From 
now on, you will eat only grains and 
grasses. Go back to your lodge in 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
Who Am I? 


Each of these “word pictures” sug- 
gests a character in the story. Can 
you identify the character? Can you 
tell what was happening when the 
“word picture” was used? 


1. bite my own tail 
. like two bags of wind 
. smoothed his coarse hair 
4. followed meekly behind Nuk- 
da-go 
5. lumbered slowly to his feet 
6. put on his magic coat 
7. long, lapping tongue 
8. teeth fell—clink, clink— 
9. scurrying about the forest 

10. lose your appetite 
Talk Over Together 

1. Why did Nuk-da-go suspect 
Woodchuck and Frog when he heard 
them talking to Squirrel? 

2. Why did Nuk-da-go suspect 
Woodchuck and Frog when he saw 
them storing nuts? 

3. Why did the chiefs of the ani- 
mals choose Nuk-da-go as judge? 

4. Do you think that Nuk-da-go 
judged wisely? Why? 


(Continued on page 76) 
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BALLOON SURPRISES 


Inflate balloons, and then 
paint pictures on them--faces, 
animals, birds, and So on. 

When paintings are perfectly 
dry, release the air. 
day of your school party, 

have the balloons in a box and 
ask each guest to select one. 
Before he blows up the balloon 
he guesses what is on it. 
REGINA SAURO 


FRIENDS FROM TEASEL BURRS 


Well-formed teasel burrs used while 
still green are not sharp or prickery. 
Some dry burrs may be used if sharp 
points are cut off with the scissors. 
Have the children collect many burrs. 
They can also use milkweed pods, gold- 
enrod galls, the brown flower seed heads 
of the wild carrot, and others. 
ness and enthusiasm inspire children 

to create birds, animals, fish, Teddy 
bears, by pressing whole or sliced 
burrs into each other. 
paint features. 


Add paper or 
ETHEL MacDERMAND 


PAPER - STRIP JACK-O'-LANTERNS 


Four 1%” wide strips of orange con- 
struction paper are laid in a pile 
like spokes of a wheel. Paste or 
Staple them together. Bring the 
ends up over each other and 

secure in place by running a pipe 
cleaner through two holes in all 
strips. Twist pipe cleaner in- 

to a stem and cover with green 
crepe paper. Paint or paste on the 
features. GERTRUDE KLINK McMURDY 


PAPIER-MACHE PUMPKINS 


Choose a paper bag the size desired 
for the finished pumpkin. Crumple 
newspaper and stuff bag until it is 
nice and round. Twist the upper part, 
of the bag into a stem. Push in the 
corners and moisten with wallpaper 
paste. Using pasted strips of news- 
paper or paper toweling, cover the 
entire bag, even the stem. Set aside 
to dry. Then paint with tempera. 
Last of all, add features in yellow 
and black. EDNA Re SCHMALBECK 
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BALSA CRITTERS 


RS From a bag of balsa wood scraps which are 


nrg discards from a model-making class, 
grt) interesting creatures may be fashioned by 
Mh assembling pieces of the wood with wire. 

Saat Animals, witch doctors, or birds are made 


ADVANCED 


NOISE-MAKER PERSONALITIES 


Cut frozen fruit containers through the 
center, wash and dry them, insert some mar=- 
bles, beans, or dried corn, tape halves 
together, and decorate them with comic 
ae faces of people, birds, or animals. These 
dh are practical, durable noise makers for 
= the Halloween parade or mischief night. 
BS, Covering may be construction paper, felt, 
iby Fy wallpaper or paint. LUCIA MACK VOLLMAR 
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and decorated with circles, squares, and 
daubs of paint to give them character. 
feathers, and other scraps. 


Add 


IRENA MARIS 


HALLOWEEN WITCHERY 


Explain and demonstrate that eve 
eryone can draw with both hands 
Simultaneously. Try it first 
with colored chalk on the chalk- 
board. Try scribbles, cat faces, 
butterflies, Christmas trees,or 
anything of a bisymmetrical nae 
ture. Caricatures of people 
make a hit. Use crayons, chalk, 
tempera, charcoal. Children can 
work at easel, at desks, or on 
the floor. JEAN 0. MITCHELL 


FLY SWATTER WITH 
A NEW LOOK 


"Mike pulled something 
from his desk which turned 
out to be, of all things, 
a plastic fly swatter all 
bedecked in the gayest 
of yarn stitchery!" 
Your children will like 
to try stitching, even on 
a fly swatter! Soon they 
will be busy planning and 
inventing. 
Some twist and bend 
the wire handle into an 
out-of-this-world charac- 
ter to which gay stitch= 
ery will be added later. 
Others count holes in 
the plastic, center a 
balanced design, and 
elaborate on it with 
many colors of yarn as 
needed. IRENA MARIS 
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Monkeys—Fictional 
and Human 
(Continued from page 65) 


Perfect quiet was maintained as the 
peddler woke up. Fist-shakings, foot- 
stampings, and hand-clappings came 


in readily on cue. And when all the 
imaginary caps flew down in a wild 
finale of tchees, we felt we really had 
achieved. 

In all of this activity we made no 
attempt to memorize lines or to fit 
the performance into a set script. 
Nothing was written down. All of the 
dialogue was spontaneous; the action 
was defined only in a general way to 
follow the happenings in the story. 
After reading the story we talked 
about it, and discussed the people 
in it—what they did, when they did 
it, and why they did it. We had all 
the children do the same character 
at the same time; then we selected 
the individual characters. We played 
it through several times with differ- 
ent casts each time; then we repeated 
with one cast to polish and improve 
details. Each repetition seemed to 
bring out more detailed ana natural 
dialogue; the first few times through 
had tended more to action with few 
words. As they worked on it, the chil- 
dren gained confidence in speaking. 

We talked over the various steps 
together, and the children proved to 
be discerning critics. Constructive 
criticism and cooperation were en- 
couraged. There was no audience; 
the only observers were the children 
who did not happen to be taking a 
part in the story at the moment. In 
the final run-through, of course, all 
took part; here was the advantage of 
choosing a story with an elastic num- 
ber of monkeys. 

As follow-up in art class the next 
day, the children drew illustrations 
for the story. Some made the peddler 
the most important character; some 
drew scenes on the village green with 
the Mayor and the townspeople refus- 
ing to buy the caps; but the majority 
drew the scene of the monkeys taking 
and wearing the gay caps as the 
peddler slept under the palm tree. 
This scene had the most vitality. One 
of the ways in which a teacher can 
judge the effectiveness of such an ac- 
tivity is to observe the vitality of the 
illustrations which the children make. 

Other good results were apparent 
in the gradual participation of the 
slower and shyer children. 

What are some of the qualifica- 
tions which a teacher needs in order 
to conduct creative-dramatics activi- 
ties successfully? One is what any 
good teacher must have—an under- 
standing of children. Knowledge of 
the best in children’s literature and 
the ability to select the kind of mate- 
rial best adapted for dramatization 
are other requirements. A_ college 
background in drama and simple play 
production is an asset, for even 
though informal dramatizations are 
much more free and fluid than for- 
mal drama, it is good for a teacher 
to have a knowledge of the basic 
principles of dramatization as she 
unobtrusively guides the children in 
their presentation of incident and 
character. 

Fine work in creative dramatics is 
being done throughout the country. 
Demonstration work and opportunity 


for student practice are offered in Fitzgerald, Burdette S.: Let’s Act 
workshops at many colleges. Ex- the Story (Fearon Publishers, 2263 
cellent books are available. Union Street, San Francisco 23). 
Haaga, Agnes; and Randles, Patricia: 

Supplementary Materials for Use 
Burger, Isabel: Creative Play Act- in Creative Dramatics with Y ounger 

ing (A. S. Barnes & Co., New York Children (University of Washing- 
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16). ton Press, Seattle 5, Wash.). 


Durland, Frances Caldwell: Creative Lease, Ruth Gonser; and Siks, 
Dramatics for Children (The An- Geraldine Brain: Creative Dra- 
tioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio). matics in Home, School, and Com- 


munity (Harper & Bros., New 
York 16). 

Siks, Geraldine Brain: Creative Dra- 
matics, an Art for Children (Har- 
per & Bros., New York 16). 

Ward, Winifred: Playmaking with 
Children, 2nd edition (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, New York 1). 

Ward, Winifred, ed.: Stories to Dra- 
matize (The Children’s Theatre 
Press, Anchorage, Ky.). 


Bring history alive in your classroom, study hall, or assembly 
room with this authentic actual-size reproduction of the 
Declaration of Independence. Its carefully restored text 

and signatures are as legible as they were in 1776; it 
becomes a “‘short course” in history in itself. 


ACCU 
REPRODUCTION EVER! 


DECLARATION 
INDEPENDENCE 


Actual Size! Shows Original Text and Signatures! 


YOURS FOR ONLY $1.00 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA, 


Yet the mellowed, time-worn appearance of the original THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, P.O. DRAWER 1734, ATLANTA, GA, 
parchment has been retained, giving your students a vivid, 
realistic look into one of America’s most glorious 
moments. This reproduction is made from the 
same original plates as were used to produce ae 
those on display in Independence Hall and ADORESS - —— --- 
the Library of Congress. It is available city —— ne 
through special arrangements made by... Offer good while supply lasts Ke 


COPYRIGHT 1999, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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HANDICRAFT 


PROJECT KITS! 


FF 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY! 


PROJECTS YOU CAN 
MAKE AND SELL... 


AT BIG PROFITS 


PROJECTS FOR 
CHURCH 
GROUP... 


SCOUTS... 
STUDENTS! 


‘SPECIAL! 


Sure to 
today 1 


APPLE HILL - Winsted 33, Conn. 
Yes, I'm interested in these unusual, easy-to-do Project Kits! 
| understand that everything offered by Holiday Handicrafts 
is ebsolutely Guaranteed to give me complete satisfaction, or 
my money will be instantly refunded! 


© Rush my copy of your big FREE CATALOG! 


Send... Chris Mouse Kits at once, ppd. 
(Enclose $1.25 for each Kit ordered.) 


« : Send Sets of 5 Favorite Kits, postpaid. 
> (Enclose $1. for each Set of Kits ordered.) 
HOLIDAY HANDICRAFTS Nome 
APPLE HILL Address = 
WINSTED 33, CONN. 


FUN TO READ — EASY TO READ! 


For beginning readers ages 6-8. Children love these fast moving, true stories about 
animals and birds. They are made to order for easy primary reading since they are 
written with the easier half of the Dolch 220 Basic Sight Words and with the 95 
Commonest Nouns. 


NEW TITLES TO BE AVAILABLE OCTOBER I 


Dog Pals Friendly Birds 


A selection of true stories show the intelli- Pet birds and those that have built their 
gence and character of these beloved pets. nests close to homes fascinate children. 


Some Are Small 


Strange circumstances often bring small ani- 
mals of the woods into our homes. 


I Like Cats 


For those who prefer them, cats have a re- 
markable intuitive sense. 


Big, Bigger, Biggest 
These fast moving stories about large jungle animals will delight all young readers. 


On the Farm 
Tommy's Pets 
Monkey Friends 


Titres Previousty Pustisnep 
In the Woods 
Zoo Is Home 


All books ave side sewn, reinforced in sturdy cloth bindings, pictures in color, attractive jackets 
rb, 64 pages. 
Each book $2.00 List; $1.50 Net to schools and libraries. 


Write jor free brochure describing all Dolch books; place your order today for our new titles. 


THE GARRARD PRESS, Publishers, Champaign, Illinois 
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The Woodchuck, the Frog, 
and the Flying Squirrel 
(Continued from page 72) 


Word Detectives 

Each of the following words is 
used in the story. Can you “spot” 
two words following each italicized 
word which gives its meaning as used 
in the story? 
gloomy—sad, dejected, happy 
lurking—sneaking, looking, prowling 
outrage—harm, Wrong, outing 
toil—rest, labor, work 
invisible—unseen, powerful, out of 

sight 
suspect—be angry, be doubtful, mis- 

trust 
deceived—tricked, fooled, convinced 
culprits—animals, wrongdoers, evil- 

doers 
burrow—building, hole, dugout 
Playing the Story 

Before you act out this story, do 
some planning together. Perhaps you 
would like to begin by taking some 
notes to help you divide the story 
into scenes or acts. For example: 

Scene 1: Woodchuck, Frog, and 
Squirrel talk together. Nuk-da-go 
listens behind a tree. 

Scene 2: Nuk-da-go watches Wood- 
chuck. 

Scene 3: Nuk-da-go watches Frog. 

Scene 4: Nuk-da-go calls meeting. 

Scene 5: Squirrel tries to catch 
Woodchuck and Frog. 

Scene 6: Nuk-da-go gets culprits 
and leads them to council. 

Scene 7: Nuk-da-go acts as judge. 

Make your own plan for the scenes. 
Then decide: what characters you 
will need; what each character will 
do; where in your classroom the dif- 
ferent scenes will be played. Use 
your own words in playing the story. 
Give everyone a chance at a part. 


The Best Halloween 
for a Ghost 
(Continued from page 39) 


was small, but he looked entirely too 
real! The little pirate chuckled as 
Gracie moved away. “I look like Long 
John Silver, but I’m really not,” he 
said. “You look just like a_ real 
ghost. What school do you go to?” 

Gracie said softly, “I'm just visit- 
ing here.” She was glad the boom- 
ing, tootling band was right in front 


Witch's Puzzle 


To find a witch’s headgear, 
Look in the word that. 
For a witch’s companion, 
Search the word scat. 
For a witch’s transportation, 
What letter do you need 
Added to the word room, 
To find a witch’s steed? 
Rosalie W. Doss 


of them now. At least the pirate 
couldn’t ask her any more questions. 

Gracie sighed with delight as she 
saw the beautiful floats go by. Every 
truck in town must have a float on it, 
she thought. And there—there was a 
whale! On a big truck the high-school 


boys had built a whale’s body. Its 
mouth opened and shut. Its bright 
eyes blinked. And every once in a 
while it spouted a little fountain. 

“I’m glad—glad—glad I came to 
the parade,” Gracie sang happily. 
And she slipped into the parade with 
the other children. 

In front of her was a group of 
drum majorettes. They marched 
smartly in time to the music. Near 
her was the little pirate, limping with 
his silver leg, and shouting his fierce 
song. 

On the other side of her was a 
scarecrow. His arms stood straight 
out at his sides. A ragged coat and 
a patched pair of jeans flapped as he 
stumped along. 

Gracie was so interested in look- 
ing at the scarecrow that she forgot 
to keep her feet on the street. 


Word Square 


1, --- 

2. 

3. 
One is a Halloween bird, 
Said to be quite wise. 
Number two means 
Very small in size. 
Last, a part of the body, 
Of which you have a pair. 
Get all three, 
To finish your word square. 

Rosalie W. Doss 
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“Look!” someone in the crowd 
shouted. “That ghost isn’t even walk- 
ing. How do you suppose she does 
that?” 

“Oh, dear!” Gracie thought. 
“Daddy said to be sure to keep my 
feet on the ground. I must remem- 
ber to walk.” 

But the pavement was rough, and 
it seemed as if the parade would last 
for hours. Just as Gracie was feeling 
really tired, the parade halted in the 
public square. The judges went up 
on the bandstand to call up the 
prize-winning marchers. 

“Long John Silver!” they called. 
And the little pirate limped briskly 
up the steps to get his prize. 

“And the graceful ghost!” an- 
nounced the judges. Gracie could 
hardly believe what she heard. She 
had won a prize. She went trembling 
to the stand, remembering to walk, 
this time. As she held out her hand, 
a judge dropped a silver dollar into 
it. Plunk! The dollar fell right 
through her misty hand to the floor. 
The judge rubbed his eyes. The 
audience gasped. 

Suddenly Gracie knew she had to 
leave. Now they'd know she was a 
real ghost, instead of a child. She 
rose straight up into the air. She 
floated over the crowd of children. 
She circled twice over that wonderful 
whale. Then she went home to her 
haunted house. She could still hear 
the shouts in the public square. She 
must have scared everyone there. 

But what an exciting Halloween it 
had been. Scarey—with the fierce 
little pirate and all the noises—but 
fun! And when her father and 
mother heard about it, they agreed it 
had been the very best possible Hal- 
loween for a ghost. 
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Slow Learners Can Be a 
Challenge... 


(Continued from page 53) 


Making bowls with the coil method 
and then applying the design was in- 
triguing because the children could 
pretend they were making bowls just 
as they were made in “olden times.” 
All these projects emphasized three- 
dimensional design. The children 
learned the importance of having a 
bowl or piece of sculpture look 
balanced, with a good design on all 
sides. The children also learned 
something about relief sculpture. 

The teacher will find that she must 
constantly encourage these children 
and~ must exercise insurmountable 
patience. Slow children become dis- 
couraged very easily and must be 
made to feel that what they are do- 
ing is worth while. When the work 
is exhibited (and it must be ex- 
hibited), and these pupils find that 
their classmates admire what they 
have done, they will go into their 
next project with more confidence. 

To have someone who believes in 
them is all important to these chil- 
dren. It is not the end project, but 
what has been learned in the process, 
which is all important. To have a 
feeling of success is very necessary! 


The Biggest Scare 
(Continued from page 38) 


away fast. And Jamie did go away 
fast. He went to the Cassidys’ house 
and knocked hard on the door. 

“My, this is fun!’ Jamie laughed 
to himself. “Everybody’s scared. That 
is silly, really, for I am not any 
honest-to-goodness ghost. Seems like 
they’d guess that I am just Jamie.” 

The Cassidys’ door opened. The 
Cassidys’ grown-up son looked out. 

“Hello,” he said. His eyes grew 
big and wide and he cried out, 
“Oh—a ghost!” Then he laid a stick 
of chewing gum in Jamie’s hand. 

Jamie hurried on to Mr. Mce- 
Gregor’s house. Mr. McGregor lived 
all alone, except for his brindle cat 
and his boxer dog. Before Jamie 
reached the door, he saw the brindle 
cat sitting on a lewn chair staring up 
at the moon. Then the cat turned 
her eyes toward Jamie. She bristled 
up her fur, made a hissing sound at 
Jamie, and went tearing up a tree. 

“T know what you were saying in 
cat language,” Jamie laughed. “You 
were saying, ‘Oh! A ghost!’ You are 
scared, too, you “fraidy-cat.” 

And then Jamie became a little bit 
scared himself, for Mr. McGregor’s 
big black boxer dog came running 
around the corner of the house. But 
when the boxer dog saw the white 
ghost standing there, he stopped run- 
ning. He stood still for a moment 
and said, “Woof! Woof! Woof!” 
Then he turned and ran back around 
the corner. 

Jamie decided not to rap on Mr. 
McGregor’s door. “He lives there 
all by himself,” he thought. “Good- 
ness, if his dog and cat are so scared 
of a ghost, maybe Mr. McGregor 
would be just too scared.” 

His grandmother’s house was the 
last one. Jamie hurried up the steps. 
Even a ghost could walk right into a 
grandmother’s house without knock- 


ing. So he opened the door and 
stepped inside. Then he gave a loud 
scream and just stood and stared. 
Across the room stood a white ghost! 
It was a ghosty-looking ghost. Jamie 
thought, “My goodness, if all those 
folks and dogs and cats could see 
you, they'd be really scared!” 

His grandmother came in from the 
kitchen, and when she saw Jamie she 
cried out, “Oh! A ghost!” 


“Two ghosts, Grandmother!” cried 
Jamie, and pointed across the room. 
“I’m not an honest-to-goodness ghost 
~—I’m just Jamie. But that—Ooh!” 

Jamie knew he was more frightened 
than his grandmother was, even if 
she did have two white ghosts in her 
home. And then the oddest thing 
happened. Grandmother walked to 
Jamie's side, and she walked to the 
side of the other ghost. She lifted the 


mask from Jamie’s face—off came 
the mask from the face of the other 
ghost! 

“Why, Grandmother,” Jamie ex- 
claimed, “it’s me, Jamie! I'd for- 
gotten about the long mirror in your 
living room.” 

“Where have you been, Jamie? 
Knocking on doors, scaring people?” 

“Yes, but I scared myself more 
than anybody else!” 


NEW “SCOTCH” BRAND 810 Magic Mending Tape 
—actually disappears on contact with paper, 
does a permanent repair job, too. “Scotrcn” 
BRAND never curls, discolors or bleeds adhesives 

. stays crystal clear and pliable indefinitely. ©% 
And you can write on it with pencil, pen or 
typewriter. Try a few rolis soon. 


FREE BOOKLET! Send now for a useful booklet of 
facts about Magic Mending Tape plus informa- 
tion about the whole line of handy “Scorcn” 
BRAND Tapes that do dozens of school and church 
jobs faster, neater and better. Write Dept. CAl-109, 
3M Company, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


“SCOTCH” AND 
TAPES OF 3m CO., ST. PAUL 6, MINN 


“SCOTCH” BRAND Magic Mending Tape 


for permanent paper mending 


THE PLAID DESIGN ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS FOR THE PRESSURE SENSITIVE ADHESIVE 
EXPORT 89 PARK AVE 


NEW YORK 16. CANADA: LONDON ONTARIO, 


++. WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


No. 810 holds and repairs invisibly! 


La 
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send for your 
PARTY 


LETTER-WRITING KIT 


Improves Handwriting -- 
And It’s Fun! 


Party and endorsed it. New vitality is pro- 
vided for a traditional teaching chore. 


IN Thousands of teachers have used the Pen 


“— Correspondence between classes in differ- 


ent parts of the U.S. creates new inter- 
ests, new incentives. Work improves no- 
ticeably! 


Here’s What You Receive 


Parker supplies a complete kit of materi- 
als plus instructions—also, the name and 
address of a teacher willing and inter- 
ested in corresponding with your class. 
Once you receive the kit, you can work 
the project into your curriculum when- 
ever convenient. 


Materials include: wall chart for daily 
record of correspondence, individual stu- 
dent letter folders with letter-writing 
tips. Teacher assigned to you will have a 
class at the same grade level as yours and 
will have approximately the same enroll- 
ment. 


Education Service + sville, Wisconsin 

Please send your Pen Party Kit—FREE. 

I understand that my name and address will be sent to a teacher of a 

similar class. In return, I will receive her name and address. 

GRADBE .......... 

STREET OR R.D. 

ZONE 
10-59-1 
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For Primary Scientists 
(Continued from pege 64) 


does each of these compare with the 
others when it rains? 

Watching bubbles drift away will 
help them see the different directions 
of the wind. Obstacles such as trees, 
buildings, and stones may change the 
direction of the bubbles just as surely 
as a mountain range forces the wind 
to blow in a certain direction. 

Little climates offer an almost un- 
limited area for experimentation and 
observation. In studying them, chil- 
dren will learn much about climate 
factors on a much larger scale. 


For Junior Scientists 
(Continued from page 35) 


Conductors and Insulators (continued) 


frost? If frost did form, what must 
have been the temperature at the sur- 
face of the material? 

When junior scientists have learned 
something about frost itself, and the 
conductivity of materials, they are 
ready to make a number of interest- 
ing observations of microclimates. 
On a frosty morning, have the chil- 
dren list places where they observed 
frost. Did they list grass, shingles, 
car tops, but not roads, sidewalks, 
black-top driveways, and flagstones? 
The latter objects are all better con- 
ductors of heat. As they lose heat at 
night, more heat from the soil is 
conducted up to replace what is lost. 
Pavements just do not cool down as 
much as the tops of grass, wooden 
shingles, and car tops. 

A light snowfall in late autumn 
often shows the difference between 
good and poor conductors of heat. 
On a terrace, snow ridges will form 
on the grassy strips between flag- 
stones. The snow that falls on the 
flagstones will begin to melt im- 
mediately because they are warmed 
by the soil below. 

To see the effect of cover on the 
climate at the ground, thermometers 
can be placed under a tree and at 
some distance away from it, and their 
readings made the first thing in the 
morning. Is it warmer or colder 
under the tree early in the morning? 
Check thermometers again at midday. 
Can your students see any similarity 
between the little climate under a 
tree and that near a body of water? 


Air Movements (continued) 
Does the air move from the same di- 
rection at all times? How does an 
obstruction affect air movement? 
Early in the day, and in the eve- 
ning, air may settle toward the ground 
to make cool “puddles” where the 
temperature drops rapidly. These air 


” 


currents may be watched by setting 
several feather vanes on horizontal 
strips of metal inserted into sawcuts 
several inches apart on a stick. (See 
page 35.) 

The microclimates that junior 
scientists study will provide oppor- 
tunities to learn about the weather, 
about radiation, and at the same 
time to appreciate the climate that 
small plants and animals live in. It 
is a level of study that will become 
increasingly important in studies of 
fallout, germination of seeds, con- 
servation, and ecology. 


center 
your 
ROCKE ELLER 
Cc E T R NEW YORK 


NBC TELEVISION TOUR 
See the behind-the-scenes workings of 
your favorite radio and TV shows on 
this wonderful one hour tour. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR 
AND OBSERVATION ROOF 
The one hour Guided Tour gives you a 
comprehensive view of the exciting 
highlights of this city within a city. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 
Enjoy food from any nation—and at 
any price—in the diversified Union 
News Restaurants of Rockefeller Center. 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
The world’s largest indoor theatre, with 
its top motion picture and fabulous 
stage shows, is a New York must. 
For free illustrated folder write Dept. R, 
Suite 350, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 2 


SCIENCE CONCEPTS 
in MIS motion pictures 
CONCEPT: The Sea , Not 


a “Silent Deep” 


Sounds In the Sea 


The development of an underwater 
microphone, the hydrophone, revealed 
a new world of sound under the sea, 
sounds produced by marine animals. 
This film is a challenge for further 
marine life research. 


Elementary 


l6mm sound, color, 15 minutes 
Write for preview and catalog 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
Box 25575 
Los Angeles 25, California 


How TEACHERS Can 
BORROW BY MAIL 


You can get a quick cash loan entirely 
by mail if you are regularly employed. 
Weare State licensed and make loans 
from $50 - $600 anywhere in the U.S. 
This service is fast and completely 
confidential. No endorsers required. 
Noagents will call. School authorities, 
relatives, tradespeople, friends 
never know you are applying for 
a loan. Small monthly ‘ 
to fit your income. Ne pri pay- 


red oa during your 


PON today to get informa’ hon, 
Money ~~: sent FREE in plain 
pe. rite today! 


POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 2T 
200 Keeline Buliding, Omaha, Nebraska 


$50-5600 EASY-CONFIDENTIAL! 
POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 2T 
Omaha, 


| rush information 
Money Request Form and 
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Mary Ann's Mistake 
(Continued from page 39) 


And so it went until finally the 
strings were all untangled. The web 
disappeared, and each child found a 
prize at the end of his string. Mary 
‘Ann’s string ended behind the book- 
case, and tied to it was a big all-day 
sucker in the shape of a pumpkin 
face. Oh, was she glad that Janie had 
invited the whole Sunday School 
class. And was she glad that her 
mother had finally said she could go! 

At first her mother hadn’t wanted 
to let her come. “Daddy will have 
the car, and you can’t go ’way across 
town by yourself,” she had said. But 
Mary Ann had begged and begged 
until Mother said, “Well, we'll see.” 

Then she had told Aunt Ellen 
about it, and Aunt Ellen had said 
that Cousin Bob was old enough to 
drive now and could take Mary Ann. 
So Mother had said, “All right.” 

After the children had all found 
their prizes, the gypsy lined them 
up for a visit to the Spook House. 
The Spook House was in the base- 
ment. As the line of children went 
slowly and carefully down the stairs, 
a cold wind blew up from below. 
How the girls squealed when their 
skirts blew up around their waists! 
And Roy Rogers and Annie Oakley 
had to hold on to their hats. 

Somewhere the children could hear 
moaning and groaning and the clank, 
clank of chains. Sure enough, at the 
foot of the stairs stood a ghost who 
made every boy and girl shake his 
cold, clammy hand. Even the boys 
shivered a little at that. 

Next the children were led past a 
wicked-looking witch stirring the con- 
tents of a huge cauldron. The witch 
handed each person a slippery object, 
saying in a high-pitched, cracked 
voice, “Here, dearie, drop this cat’s 
eye in the brew for me, will you?” 
Mary Ann couldn’t help shrieking, 
although she knew the “cat’s eye” was 
really just a grape without its skin. 

After several more adventures in 
the Spook House, the gypsy said, 
“Now we'll vote for the funniest 
costume.” That was hard to decide, 
but the boys and girls finally picked 
Mickey Mouse because every few 
minutes he nibbled on a piece of 
cheese which he took out of his hip 
pocket. All the children clapped 
when he was given a mechanical cat 
for a prize. 

“Next you may vote for the 
prettiest costume,” the gypsy an- 
nounced. Mary Ann liked the beaded 
dress of the Indian princess best, but 
most of the children said, “No, no, 
we think the fairy is the prettiest!” 
So Mary Ann was given a lovely pic- 
ture book for having the prettiest 
costume. 

How happy she was! And how glad 
she was that Cousin Bob had been 
willing to drive her to the party. 
He had said he was going over to 
the park to practice football anyhow, 
and Janie lived right across from the 
park, so it was O.K. Sure enough, 
when they got to the park Mary Ann 
saw a goblin and a roly-poly clown 
going up the walk to the house. 
“There goes Chubby Martin and 
somebody else,” she cried excitedly. 
“We're here, and thank you, Bob, 
for bringing me!” So Cousin Bob 


had let her out of the car and had 
driven on to where the boys were 
practicing football, and Mary Ann 
had skipped up the walk after the 
goblin and the clown. 

Yes, every minute of this wonder- 
ful party had been fun! Then the 
gypsy woman said, “Now let’s see 
who is best at pinning the tail on the 
donkey. But it would be hard to 
blindfold you with your masks on.” 


And then it happened! The gypsy, 
Mary Ann, and all the other chil- 
dren pulled off their masks, and 
guess what! The roly-poly clown 
wasn’t Chubby Martin at all. And 
the red-haired girl wasn’t Debbie 
Hammond. And the gypsy wasn’t 
Janie’s mother. And the cowboy 
wasn’t even Janie. In fact, as Mary 
Ann looked around the room there 
wasn’t a single person she had ever 


seen before! And she could tell by 
the way they all looked at her that 
they didn’t know her either. Then 
Mary Ann began to cry. The other 
children were too surprised to say 
anything, but the gypsy came over 
and put her arms around Mary Ann. 

“Don’t cry little girl,” she said. 
“But who are you, and how did you 
happen to come to Sandy’s party?” 

(Continued on page 81) 


Year after year in thousands of America’s 
schools, the Ivory Inspection Patrol continues 
to stimulate student interest in personal clean- 
liness and good grooming habits. The success 
of this time-tested “Cleanliness Game” has 
won the enthusiastic approval of both teachers 
and parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and the 
game gets under way, the pupils’ interest in 
daily cleanliness and good grooming increases 
surprisingly. Pupils have a real incentive to 
improve, and parents cooperate by helping 
their children win higher scores. 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol mate- 
rial for your classes with the coupon below. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gaily colored Wall 
Chart—20" x 26"—for posting in your class- 
room. The chart—with space for 40 names— 
gives the day-by-day cleanliness record of each 
child for a 4-weeks’ period. Four kinds of 
stickers are provided—stickers in the form of 
miniature cakes of Ivory Soap for perfect 
scores: yellow stickers to indicate “Caution”; 
red stickers to indicate “Stop!’’; Merit Badge 
stickers to indicate a good week’s record. Be 
sure to indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your classes. 


CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. Y, Pp. ©. BOX 599 


Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection 
Patrol material for_____students. 


Good Grooming becomes “Child's Play” 


when you teach it with the 
Ivory Inspection 
Patrol "Game" 


TEACHER'S NAME 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


Gity OR TOWN 
i ions. 
This offer good only in United States 


INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
PATROL SHEETS 


In addition to the Wall Chart, there 
are Inspection Patrol Sheets, colorfully 
printed on both sides, for recording each 
child’s score. These sheets link good 
grooming with school and home. Most 
parents cooperate wholeheartedly when 
they are kept informed of the child’s 
progress in cleanliness habits, 
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CLASSROOM 


TESTED 


Sets 


IN COLOR 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Picture Number Matching 
Classroom-tested posters 
for 
bers 1 to 
garten 
gi ades 


Ten 
with symbols, 
words and numbers, an 
20 small cards for new 
number 
for pupils 
14 
both sides 


learning the num- 
10 in kinder- 
and primary 


two-color charts 
matchin 


matching game 
Large 11” x 
posters show dogs on 


A GUIDE FOR TEACHING BEGINNING NUM- 


r BERS AND INSTRUCTIONS INCLUDED 


$1.75 plus postage 


$9 A colorful 15 poster set 
for learning the fifteen 
addition facts illustrat- 
ed by groups of two 
through six on ll x 14 
inch: posters including 
10 small cards for pupil 
participation in telling 
number stories 


DITION FACTS 


1 


cw 


ing colorful 
learning the fifteen sub- 
traction facts illustrated 
by 
through six on 11 x 14 
inch 
are 

pupil 
learning the basic sub- 
traction facts 


24 oz.) 


as A GUIDE FOR TEACHING BEGINNING AD- 
AND INSTRUCTIONS IN- 
CLUDED FOR $1. 75 plus postage. (Wt. 24 oz.) 


Rumber Subtraction 


15 poster set show- 
toys for 


groups of two 
posters. Included 
10 smal! cards for 
participation in 


A GUIDE FOR TEACHING BEGINNING SUB- 


TRACTION FACTS AND INSTRUCTIONS 
aad & INCLUDED FOR $1.75 per set plus postage 
(Wt. 24 oz.) 


For teaching and dis- 
piay, a new basic color 
set of posters with ani- 
mals showing the eight 
colors: red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, pur- 
ple, brown and biack. 


Eight posters on 9” x 
11” white cards. Eight 
small matching word 
cards for pupil parti- 
cipation 


Picture Color 


red | 


= 


INSTRUCTIONS = LUDED $1.50 plus postage. 


8 


OXFORD, OHIO 


Mail Your Order On This Coupon Today 

Please ship the following order 

for sets PICTURE NUMBER MATCHING 
POSTERS at $1.75 per set 
plus postage. (Wt, 24 oz.) 

for sets PICTURE NUMBER ADDITION 
POSTERS at $1.75 per set 
plus postage. (Wt. 24 oz.) 

for sets PICTURE NUMBER SUBTRAC- 
TION POSTERS at $175 per set 
plus postage. (Wt. 24 oz.) 

for sets PICTURE COLOR MATCHING 
POSTERS at $1.50 per set 
plus postage. (Wt. 8 oz.) 

Name 

Street 

City Zone State ‘ -_ 
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PARENTS, 
TEACHERS, 


MERCEDES PETRY 


Teacher, Second Grade 
York Sc*ooi 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 


ust what’s the idea of all 
J these home visits, anyway? Do 
want to see what kind 
of furniture we have?” 

The mother had met the teach- 
er at the door, stepped out on 
and closed the door 
behind her. But this did not 
perturb the teacher who had 
handled difficult children. It did 
call for extreme tact and patience, 
and she replied, “No, 
would like to get better acquainted 
with the parents and try to under- 
stand our students better.” 

Basically, this is the purpose of 
the home visit. If a child definite- 
ly has deplorable and degrading 
home conditions, we understand 
that he is handicapped. Nothing 
can be done about the conditions 


teachers 


the pore h, 


but we 


except in a very indirect way, but 
perhaps the teacher can change 
her attitude to a more sympathetic 
one 

A teacher instructs, not only 
the child, but through the child, 
the parent. She must do this with 
tact understanding. The 
glassless windows, the torn wall- 
paper, and the sagging floor must 
be ignored, and the person of the 
parent reached. Mothers are sen- 
sitive about the physical condi- 
tions of the the 
same time they may be powerless 
them. 


and 


home while at 


to change 

If home visits have never been 
conducted by your school, a 
definite plan of action should be 
formulated. Parents must never 
to feel that they must 
visits should be 
that the parents 
know at least one day in advance 
when the teacher will be visiting. 


be made 
comply. All 


heduled so 


If parents want a teacher on a 
certain day, she should go on the 
and at the 
The following plan worked _ per- 
fectly in a rural community. With 
could be made to 


work in an urban community. 


day time she is wanted. 


variations, it 


In a rural community, the chil- 
dren live miles apart. It will 
sometimes take ten minutes to 


drive from one home to another. 
It will be difficult to find the 
home unless you are guided. You 
have a the child 
home you are going to visit. 


whose 
How- 
ever you must have the parent’s 
haul his child. I 


following mimeo- 


guide 


permission to 
sent home the 
graphed note: 

“We teachers have been asked 
to visit the homes of our pupils 


ATTITUDES 


this year. I do not know where 
all of mine live, but if you will 
give permission for me to 
take your child home on the day 
I call on you, | would appreciate 
it very much. | plan to make my 
visits from 3:30 to 4:30 each 
afternoon. If this is not suitable, 
please write a note at the bottom 
of this sheet 
this line 
sion for me to bring 
with me on the day I call 
on you.” 

When these were all returned, 
I ‘made out a schedule. I sched- 
uled two visits an afternoon, and 
lived in the 
general direction. A hand- 
was sent home on 
the evening before the visit. The 
bus driver was notified that two 
children would not ride home on 
the bus, and we were on our way. 

plan is foolproof, but this 

one was so successful and worked 
so smoothly that it must be near- 
ly perfect. I did not go to Bobby’s 
house on Monday because his 
sister took her music lesson at 
that time. I did not go to Kath- 
ryn’s home until October 8 be- 
cause the house was being torn 
up and painted. 
treated like a queen 
and I feel that it was 
the result of a good plan. Several 
mothers offered coffee and cookies. 
Of course 


your 


Sign your name on 
if you give your permis- 


home 


selected those who 
same 


written note 


I was 
evervwhere, 


this was not necessary, 
but it was a nice gesture and was 
Paul 
ed his mother to be sure to have 
the house cleaned up and a pot 
of coffee made. He washed his 
hands as soon as we arrived and 
served me himself. My pupils all 
looked forward to my visits and 
I never had a pleasanter time. 
The outcome of the visit is the 
teacher’s responsibility. If she 
finds a hostile parent, she must 
turn him her friend. She 
must not show disgust at unlovely 
surroundings. The lowly home 
temporary condi- 


accepted as such. instruct- 


into 


may be only a 
tion: friendship is forever. 
Parents will be friendly if their 
questions are frankly. 
Mother always to know, 
“How is Johnny doing? Does he 
behave?” Use no evasions: frank- 
pays. Mothers want. their 
children to behave and learn. If 
the children do not do both. 
mothers want to know why; they 
will cooperate if they know what 
to do. (Continued on page 86 


answered 
wants 


ness 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


EFFICIENCY — 


25°% more cutting edges give faster, cleaner points. 


DURABILITY — 


gears of hardened steel for longer-lasting service life. 


STRENGTH— 


rugged, heavy-duty frame for balance 


CLEANLINESS— 
no fall-out. Nickel plated receptacle locks shut. 
Write for information, prices, to Dept. F 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N.J. 


and long life. 


NOW IT'S EASY 
TO TEACH 


Complete 
Course 
At Your 
Fingertips 


SCIENCE 
PACKET 


BAKE 


Give your students an early start on 


science! Baker Science Packet contains 
153 interesting experiments, all educator- 
approved, each on separate 4” x 6” card. 
Only simple apparatus required. Chal- 
lenging lessons in 11 different science 
units for elementary and junior high 
grades. For individual student use, or 
group or class activities. Thousands in use. 


Not available elsewhere. 
$4.00 


Price complete, only 


BAKER SCIENCE PACKETS 
650 Concord Drive 

Holland, Mich. 
Please send me. 
ot $4.00 per packet. 


Nome 

Street ond No 
City _Stote 
Check__Money order__enclosed, or we will bill you 
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Mary Ann's Mistake 
(Continued from page 79) 


“I came to Janie’s party,” sobbed 
Mary Ann, “and Janie isn’t here!” 

“Janie who, dear?” asked the gypsy. 

“Janie Scott,” replied Mary Ann, 
“She invited Sunday School 
class to a Halloween party.” 

“Janie Scott!” cried Sandy. “Why, 
she lives two houses up the street! 
Janie’s my friend, but she couldn't 
come to my party because she had 
asked the Sunday School class to her 
house. What's your name?” 

“My name is Mary Ann Williams,” 
said Mary Ann as she dried her eyes 
“My cousin brought me over and | 
saw Chubby Martin—I mean the boy 
in the clown suit—going up the walk 
and I came up too. I didn’t look at 
the house number. What will I do?” 
And the tears began again. 

“Don’t cry, Mary Ann,” exclaimed 
Sandy. “I’m glad you came.” 

“So are we,” said the other chil- 
dren. 

“We'd be glad to have you stay 
for the rest of the party—or you can 
go to Janie’s house—whichever you 


our 


want to do,” said Sandy’s mother. 

“Oh, I'd like to stay.” said Marvy 
Ann, “but Janie will wonder why | 
haven’t come. So I suppose I had 
better go to Janie’s now, Mrs.——.” 
Mary Ann hesitated. 

“Mrs. Jackson,” said the gypsy. 

“Well, thank you, Mrs. Jackson. 
I've had a wonderful time at the 
party.” 

“Good-by, Titania,’ Mrs. Jackson 
said. “Come back and see us again.” 

Mary Ann stopped. “Why do you 
call me Titania, Mrs. Jackson?” 
asked. 

“Don’t you know, Mary 
Titania was queen of the 
she answered. 

And the queen of the fairies ran 
happily toward Janie’s house. 


she 


Ann? 
fairies!” 


The Magic Red Sneakers 
Centinued from page 38) 


“My, but it’s a grand one you're 
wearing today, m’boy,” he shouted, 
grinning. Then he blew his whistle 
and went back to directing traffic. 

It’s true, Donnie thought. My 
magic red sneakers are helping me 
meet all these wonderful new friends 

But the next day, when Donnie 
opened his closet door, the magic 
red sneakers were He looked 
everywhere, but they were nowhere 
to be found. 

“You'll have to wear your regular 
shoes today, Donnie. I’m washing 
your new red sneakers,” Mother ex- 
plained. “You stepped in a mud 
puddle yesterday.” 

Donnie looked sad. He could see 
the red sneakers through the glass 


gone. 


From time to time short filler 
items for girls and boys are used 
in the back columns of the mag- 
azine. We welcome, but cannot 
acknowledge, contributions such 
as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, rid- 
dles, and games. Items (except 
seasonal) not published in six 
months should be considered re- 
jected. Those with stamped en- 
velopes will be returned. Ad- 
dress: Girls and Boys, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


door of the washing machine. Swish 
... Swoosh ... Swish . . . Swoosh 

. they went, churning around the 
sudsy water. “Who will be my friend 
now?” Donnie said, unhappily. And 
he started down the walk in his reg- 
ular shoes. But it was such a beauti- 
ful day that he soon smiled and be- 
gan to skip. 

The lady was still working in her 
yard. “Hello there,” she called. 


“I see you're wearing it again to- 
day!” But Donnie looked puzzled. 
She can’t mean my magic red sneak- 
ers, he thought. They're at home. 

Just then, the friendly black dog 
ran out to lick Donnie’s hand and 
follow along behind him. “You're 
still my friend, aren’t you?” Donnie 
said, petting the dog’s head. “Don’t 
you know my magic red sneakers are 
at home?” 


And when Donnie got to the cor- 
ner, the tall policeman grinned and 
waved again. “Another grand one 
you’re wearing today, m’boy!” What 
could it be? Donnie wondered. What 
could I be wearing that makes every- 
one so friendly? And he turned and 
looked at his reflection in a store 
window. What do you think Donnie 
was wearing? I know. Do you? 


It was a GREAT BIG SMILE! 


x 


ver 


THE BY-PR 
‘OF COAL 


One of the most interesting applica- 
tions of bituminous coal is its distil- 
lation into coke. The coke that results 
from this process—by which coal is 
baked in ovens to release tars and 
gases—is vital to our iron and steel 
industry. But the final use of these 
tars and gases is a fascinating story 
in itself. 


Through the miracle of modern 
chemistry, these by-products are con- 
verted into hundreds of thousands of 
useful, necessary items. In fact, in one 
way or another, coal derivatives 
touch your life every day—in products 
such as synthetic fabrics for para- 
chutes, clothing, and many other 
items . . . medicines like sulfa drugs, 
aspirin, anesthetics . . . plastics of all 
kinds . . . vitamins, phonograph 
records, dyes, perfumes and thou- 
sands more. 


Although the value of coal as a fuel 
has been unquestioned, today—as 
research unlocks more secrets hidden 
in coal—the bright future of the coal 
chemistry industry gives us even 
more reason to be grateful for our 
great reserves of this wondrous 
resource. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building * Washington 5, D. C. 
FREES If you desire complete infor- 
mation on coal for use in your classes, 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. © 


(0 Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


Please send me information on careers in the coal 


ustry for my st ts. 


Name. 


91002 


Zone State. 
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In Heavy Transparent Acetate 
Envelope 

F, 8” « 8” heavy dark paper, 79 compart- 

ments for inserting cards. Cards in- 
cluded for 144 places - (Blue, 
rs Buff, Pink of White). Neat, long wear- 

$1.00 en. postpaid 
$10.98 per doz 

{Add 22¢ to your order for postage) 


(Order direct or trom your School 
Supply Dealer) 


NTORY TESTS OF THE 


INVE 
P | NG 
"EYMOurH NUMBER FACTS 


Complete sets of our Inventory Tests covering, 
respectively, the 100 Addition Facts, the 100 Sub- 
traction Facts, the 100 Multiplication Facts, and 
the 90 Division Facts, each in the form of a 
PERFOrated Folder, with Key for each giving 
automatically the remedial units necessary for 
mastery of combination failed on. Inventory Tests 
can be used over and over by pupil after pupil. 


[) B104, Inventory tests of the 100 addition 
facts, separately, 10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. 
(Order at least one key). 


[) BI04K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
remedial index references, 10¢ each, three for 
25 cents. 


[] B108, Inventory test of the 100 subtraction 
facts separately, 10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. 
(Order, also, at least one key). 


[) BIOBK. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
remedial index references, 10 cents each, three for 
25 cents. 


[) BII2. Inventory test of the 100 multiplication 
facts separately, 10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. 
(Order, also, at least one key). 


[) BII2K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
remedial index references, 10 cents each, three 
for 25 cents. 


() 8123. Inventory tests of the 90 division facts 
separately, 10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. (Order, 
also, at least one key). 


[) BI23K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
remedial index references, 10 cents each, three for 
25 cents. 

(Add 22c to your order for postage) 


A manual on the diagnostic use of the inventory 
tests is included with each purchase of any of the 
above units. 


BS: — 


- 


PERFO SEAT WORK 


(Especially for Slow Learners) 
Used with ordinary practice paper 72 x 8”. 
Each « 6 pupil set. May be used over and over. 
Written answers do not show through perfora- 
tions. Each paper may be used to receive four 
complete sets of answers. 


[) 1A-2B How Many? R949 
tA-2B Little Questions R948 89¢ 
() 2B-2A Riddies R950... 89¢ 
28-2A Making Words R95! 
28-2A What Ami? R956 89¢ 
[) 2B-2A Easy Riddles R957 89¢ 
[} 3¢ Practice Problems N420 89¢ 
3¢ The Right Class R972 89¢ 
Oj) 3¢ Out of Place | R976 89 
Out of Place R977 8% 
[) 3A The Cafeteria N42! 8% 


Minimum order $2.00—No C.O0.D.'s 
(Add 22¢ to your order for postage) 


ait PLYMOUTH WALL CHARTS 
bok: Matching words and pictures The largest and strongest charts made 
‘ (36” x 35") postpaid $5.50 
8% The organization of the words into unit-groups 
mac R990 8% naturally belonging together, is in harmony = 
yodern teaching methods he learning of a 
18 84 nouns R1001 8% ~ not a detached but in 
>. ) 18 70 nouns with plural R1002 . 8% meaningful concrete situations in association with 
84 verbs R1003 8% other relevant words, gives the child more com- 
he prehensive grasp of the meaning. 
84 nouns R1004 8% 
84 nouns R1005 PHONIC SET to build words, 
] 1A-2€ Voeabulary pairs R981 ... 8% PRIMER SET words for use with beginners, 
1A4-2€ Where is it? R967 8% $1.50 
1A-2C Color Group R946 8% 
— Cwll . 8% practi al clasaroom work by a number of experi- 
inimum Postage enced teachers. 
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All Orders Must Be Accompanied By Check, Money Order Or Postal Note 
Send 10¢ For Complete Catalog Of New Teaching Aids 
ADD POSTAGE AS SHOWN ON ALL ORDERS 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


2921 West 63rd St. 
Chicago 29, Ill. 


From a Fish Hatchery to Columbus 
(Continued from page 36) 


After the story, I said, “The very 
important homework I want you to 
do is to ask Mommy and Daddy to 
tell you if they’ve ever traveled on a 
boat or ship and what it was like. 
When you come back to school to- 
morrow, you should be able to tell 
your story to the other children.” 

The next day, they told their sto- 
ries, after which I taught them an 
appropriate song. I like in particular, 
“The Big Ships A-Sailing” from 
Music for Early Childhood (Silver 
Burdett). It has an authentic sea- 
chantey flavor and a good rhythm. 
Why, if you play it correctly you feel 
a real “rock!” Don’t be afraid to 
have your pupils sing it six or seven 
times the first day. They love it and 
they'll know it the next time. (Any 
two- or three-line song should be 
sung four or five times. It sounds so 
skimpy to sing a short song just 
once. ) 

Dramatic rhythms free the chil- 
dren’s imaginations and their bodies. 
Another day I told the Columbus 
story with dramatic rhythms in mind, 
like this: 

“Hundreds of years ago there lived 
a very brave and a very wise man 
called Columbus. He wanted to sail 
across the ocean to India and come 
back with treasure. So he went to 
the King and Queen of Spain. He 
asked them if they would give him 
ships so that he could go on his 
adventure. Now, pretend that you 
are the King and Queen of Spain. 
You, great King and Queen, are go- 
ing into the throne room to meet 
Columbus. When I play the march- 
ing music you begin to walk into the 
throne room. Walk with dignity— 


slowly, heads up, arms at sides. 
Ready? Begin! (J played “March 
from Gounod’s Faust” found in 


Collection of Rhythms for the Home, 
Kindergarten, and Primary, by Fran- 
cis M. Arnold, published by Boston 
Music Co., Boston 16.) 

“Now everybody used to think that 
the world was flat~as flat as a pan- 
cake. They thought that if you sailed 
far out on the ocean you would come 
to the end and fall right off! But 


Columbus was sure that the world is 
round, as round as this globe. Let’s 
hold hands and make a circle. We're 
the round world, and we're going 
around and around, fast—fast—fast. 
(I made the circle with them while 
they were going around, instead of 
playing the piano this time, so that 
I could guide them about going 
slow and then faster and faster. 
Occasionally part of the “world” 
would spill over and fall down. This 
caused a very pleasurable commo- 
tion.) 

“Well, Columbus got his ships and 
soon was ready to sail. Many friends 
came to the dock to see him and his 
sailors off. They were very sad. Per- 
haps they sang a sad song as they 
waved good-by—because they thought 
they might never see the men again. 
(Song: “Good-by, My Lover,” found 
in Sing Sociability Songs, published 
by Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co., 
Winona Lake, Indiana.) “This is a 
song for waving good-by. Rock your 
body sadly. Show me how sad you 
feel. Look! See how Stephi is droop- 
ing her head. Oh, how sad she makes 
me feel! (If your children have 
learned this song beforehand, it 
would be good to let them use tam- 
bourines while they bend and sway. 
The song lends itself well to strum- 
ming. ) 

“While Columbus was sailing, he 
could see all kinds of fish in the 
ocean. Get down on your stomachs 
and swim, little fish. (They swam 
while I played Rubinstein’s “Melody 
in F,” found in Arnold’s Rhythms.) 

“Navigating a ship with sails 
through stormy seas is dangerous. 
And hoisting those sails takes 
strength. Show me how you'd pull 
those ropes and hoist the sails. 
P-U-L-L, BEND, and P-U-L-L, (1 
selected the chorus from “Cape Cod 
Chantey,” by Beatrice Landek in 
Songs to Grow On, published by 
William Sloan Associates, 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N.Y.) 

“Have courage. At long last after 
many, many weeks at sea, Columbus 
sighted land. But it was not the land 

(Continued on page 83) 


“It’s all over between us. She gave me back my frog.” 
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From a Fish Hatchery 
to Columbus 
(Continued from page 82) 


of India. Where could he be? Who 
are these different people coming to 
look at him? Columbus called them 
Indians. The Indians are quietly tip- 
toeing out to see Columbus and his 
men and ships. Show me how they 
tiptoed out to the shore. (Tiptoe 
music found in Year Round Rhythms, 
by Hill and Dwyer, published by 
Keyboard Publishing Co., New Ha- 
ven, Conn.) 

“After meeting the Indians and 
looking over the new land, Columbus 
went back to Spain to tell all the 
European people about his voyage.” 

During activity period, each child 
who wished to, made a boat that 
would float. The bottom half of a 
waxed milk carton had stapled to it 
two identical silhouettes of a ship 
shape resembling those Columbus 
used. Soda straws stuck in bits of 
clay were masts, and paper sails bore 
appropriate symbols. [See diagram 
on page 36.) I usually help four or 
five children each day during activ- 
ity period. In a week or so every 
child who cared to had made a boat. 

Binoculars are in keeping with the 
nautical theme and the children had 
fun making play ones. Here is how 
to make a pair. Cut the bottoms out 
of four thin water cups. Slide one 
cup inside another with a piece of 
yellow, red, or green cellophane pa- 
per between cups in place of the cut- 
out bottoms. Then use a paper clip 
to clip the two double cups together. 
A long piece of yarn strung between 
the two cups will enable the young- 
ster to wear the binoculars around 
his neck. [See diagram, page 36.) 

The children enjoyed playing a 
running and chasing game which we 
called “Catch a Fish.” This is how 
it’s played. Make a single circle, fac- 
ing the center, hands joined. Five 
children inside the circle join hands 
in a line to form a fish net. Five 
other players, who are fish, scatter 
inside the circle. The fish run around 
and try to avoid being caught in the 
net, and the net tries to close in 
around the fish. It’s important that 
the net children keep hands joined. 
If a fish gets caught, he becomes part 
of the net too. 


Ghost of a Chance 
(Continued from page 40) 


already gathered. They 
around, looking over the 
of the others, trying to guess who 
was behind each mask. 

An announcement was made to re- 
move all masks as soon as the judges 
had picked the winners. 

Bobby and Frankie scarcely heard 
the announcement, for their attention 
had been taken by a ghost draped in 
a sheet that didn’t quite reach to the 
ankles. On those ankles were socks 
with brightly colored blocks just like 
the one in the photo. 

“They must be the same socks,” 
whispered Bobby. “Let’s not lose this 
ghost before they unmask.” 

The boys stood just behind the 
ghost as the judges picked the winners. 
The prizes were given out and then 
all masks were removed. 


walked 
costumes 


crow,” said Frankie. “It had more 
life than you thought.” 

Bobby nudged Frankie and the two 
walked away. 

“No sense to argue with him. He 
wouldn’t admit taking the pumpkins 
anyway,” said Bobby. “Funny though, 
what he said the other day that we 
might find it was a ghost stealing 
them. Sure enough it was. At least 
that time he was telling the truth!” 


the same socks on,” said Bobby, 
pointing to the bright pattern below 
the torn sheet. 

“T wasn’t taking your pumpkins,” 
denied Clipper. “I just went into the 
field, thinking maybe I could catch 
the thief for you. But when that light 
flashed I didn’t know what was 
comin’ off, so I beat it.” 

“You were right, Clipper, when 
you said we should ask the scare- 


Bobby took the box from his head 
and holding the picture in his hand 
faced the ghost. Where two holes for 
eyes and one for a mouth had been 
Bobby now saw the familiar features 
of Clipper Quincy. 

“Thought you might like to see 
this, Clipper,” said Bobby, holding 
out the photo. “We took it of you 
last night when you tried to take 
more of our pumpkins, You’ve got 
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FROM 
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Everybody wins (especially you!) 


When you lead your classroom “safari” to 
better breakfast habits, you'll find that trouble- 
some, alligator dispositions disappear! Your 
happier, “breakfasted’’ students will make the 
most of your teaching right up to lunch time. 

Remember the Wild Bill Hickok and Early 
Bird Games? It’s estimated that they helped 
over 8 million students to proper breakfast 
habits and better classroom behavior. 

We hope this new Safari Game will be even 
more fun for your students—and rewarding 
for you. Put it on your schedule now—and 
mail the coupon today. 
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KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services, 
Dept. INS 1059, Battie Creek, Michigan 


Please send me the new Safari Breakfast Game. 
Send everything —full-color wall poster, individ- 
ual score cards, badges, awards—all free. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE 
SYMPHONY 


Music can be stepping- 
stone for good citizenship 
and self-discipline 
as elementary pupils learn 
concentration and 
perseverance through 
musical activities. 


Here’s heartening encouragement 
ae for you who are trying to convince 
ie your school or PTA of the bene- 
sa dF firs of group music in education, 
One of the top echeion admin- 
istrators of a big metropoll- 
Torta tan school system holds that 
ees & music more than any other art 
shapes life and personality and 
that group music teaches punc- 
tuality, teamwork, discipline, and 
cooperation. 

Aiso our of 46 scientists and 
deans of leading U.S. technolog- 
ical institutions who responded to 
a recent poll, 70% maintained 
nee the study of music is of great im- 
portance in preparing youngsters 
Bat: for scientific pursuits. 


& 


¥ 


in Pensacola, Fia., where school 
children learn relationship of 
music to mathematics, they wind 
up doing better in both. 

Music directors have repeated 
again and again that by playing 
in groups students learn to ob- 
serve quickly, respond correctly 
to directions, and are more per- 


Healthful « 


w HORIZO 
new 
we hope proves helpful 


ceptive by sharpening their senses 
of sight, hearing, and touch. 
Going along with this, Evanston, 
Ill. observes that children learn 
precision and control from play- 
ing together. Furthermore, no 
disciplinary problem seems to 
come up with child who has in- 
terested himself in music. 

All this jibes with reports from 
many grade schools around the 
nation where music making is 
used to stimulate learning. 


The above is a digest from ILLINOIS EDUCATION for January, 1959 


Delicious « Satisfying « 


Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively 


flavor of Wrigley's EZZIZZZz> Gum 


gives you a refreshing little lift and 
the smooth, natural chewing helps relieve tension, 


= 


Pers 


33 FAMOUS PERRY PICTURES 
only 99c the set. 


your choice of 
33 Mythology, 
33 Presidents, 
33 Early American 
History, 
or 33 famous Art 
pictures beautifully 
lithographed on 
fine paper. 
These beautiful Perry Pictures are approved and used 
by hundreds of school systems all over the world. Per- 
fectiy detailed in warm sepia tones these prints are 


ideal Visual Aids in education 
NOW READY . The NEW 1969-1960 


Perry 


Pictures catalog with 1600 miniature Iilustrations 
and sample pictures. . send for your copy 
. only 360 


PERRY PICTURES, INC. 
Dept. 1-10, Maiden 48, Massachusetts 
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Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a YVear-Around Seller! 
Quickly, « 
and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 754E. 76thSt., Chicago 19, 


sasily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 


You'll ENJOY 
YOUR TRIP 
IMMENSELY! WHEATON 
TOURS 
EACH 
YEAR 


ABROAD 


1. Spring Bible Lands Cruise March 

2. Summer Bible Lands Cruise June 

3. Europe and Scandinavia July 

4. South America 
Daily lectures by tour leader. Fine Christian fellow. 
ship. Write today for Free BULLETIN. Specify 
which tour. 

Address: Dr. Joseph P. Free 


BOX 468, Dept. N109 WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
Our 1960 Holy Land and European tours will in- 
clude Oberammergau Passion Play. Tours to Yel- 
lowstone Park, Grand Canyon and Canadian 
Rockies. 
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Petroleum Project 
(Continued from page 54) 


Ihe seismograph and other instru- 
ments have been used in locating oil 
pools, but only one out of every 
eight “wildcat” 
“Wildcat” means those wells drilled 
in areas not known to be productive. 
The children learned that the rotary 
drill and cable-tool methods are the 
two most widely used. Most of the 
deeper wells are drilled by the rotary 
method. 


wells is successful. 


[TRANSPORTATION The committee 
collected pictures of oil pipelines, 
trucks, railroad tankers, and ships, 
to show the principal ways of trans- 
porting oil to the refinery, or to and 
from other countries. 


On. Propucts 
finery products made an impressive 
list Among 
the others, the children had not ex- 
pected to find natural and bottled 


The group on re- 


with gasoline leading. 


gas, insect sprays, fertilizer, paraffin, 
synthetic rubber, base for paint and 
varnish, and plastics. 


Sources or On This committee 
used maps and a globe to show the 
principal oil areas of the world. The 
leading countries are: the United 
States, Venezuela, the U-.S.S.R., 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Iraq, Indo- 
nesia, Tran, Mexico, and Canada. 
The eight 
states are: Texas, California, Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma, Kansas, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, and Illinois. 
The talked 
oil fields of our own state 
ty. Although Michigan is 
the leading oil states, many of its 


leading oil-producing 


the 


and coun- 


class also about 


not one of 


people work for the oil industry. 


On Unlike 


trees and wildlife, oil cannot be re- 


CONSERVATION OF 


placed once it is used. To conserve 
this nonreplacable resource, the oil 
industry is continuously searching for 
and experimenting with better meth- 
of 
wells farther apart 
amount of production, and better 


ime luding spac ing 


, controlling the 


ods drilling 


methods of refining oil. 


Errects or Drake’s Success 

From their study of petroleum, the 
children gained a better understand- 
ing of the 
and the importance of this one as re- 
lated to the prosperity of our country. 


meaning of “resource,” 


MATERIALS WE USED 


Free Firms 


Birth of an Oil Field, 30 min.;: col- 
or; loan; Shell Oil Company, Pub- 
lic Relations Dept., 50 W. 50th 


St., New York 20, N.Y. 

Story of Colonel Drake, 29 min.; 
color; sound; loan; American Pe- 
troleum Institute, 50 West 50th 
St., New York 20, N.Y. 

Books 

Pennsylvania Writers’ Project: Oil 
and Gas (Albert Whitman 

Petersham, Maud and Miska: Story 
Book of Oil (John C. Winston). 
OTHER A-V SUGGESTIONS 

Oil for Aladdin’s Lamp; Oil—The 
Invisible Traveler; Pipeline; Pros- 
pecting for Petroleum; Refining 
Oil for Energy; Story of Oil Mar- 
keting; 10,000 Feet Deep (films, 
color), Shell Oil Company, Film 

(Continued on page 91) 


Easy Way 
to Teach 


CURSIVE 
WRITING 


“YOUR ALPHABET 
GUIDE CHART” 


Here's a wonderful, new aid in 
teaching your pupils better cursive 
writing. Designed for teacher 
supervision or independent student 
use, Your Alphabet Guide Chart 
graphically illustrates the forma- 
tion of each letter of the alphabet, 
plus numbers from | to 10. 


With handy ring binding, pages 
may be separated for student use 
or for posting on boards or walls. 


Pages are 8!/, x 22!/2 inches in 
size, clearly printed on heavy white 


paper. 


Send today for Your Alphabet 
Guide Chart. Price is only $3.52 
per copy, postpaid. 


The 


Dept. 1, 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, Chio 
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So You're Going to Teach 
on Television 


(Continued from page 33) 


your show is on the air! Do not try 
to shout, as you will probably be 
wearing a lapel microphone that 
picks up your regular voice extreme- 
ly well. Also, by speaking in your 
normal tone you can have much 
more inflection and thus make more 
interesting listening. 

Be careful about rushing. Knowing 
that you have a time limit, you may 
tend to talk faster than normal for 
your first few programs. Most of us 
do. It is better to leave out a part 
of the show than to ruin the entire 
program by rushing. Take it easy; 
and enjoy the program. 

This time limit is a very important 
factor in TV teaching. In working 
out your program you will have 
timed the presentation rather care- 
fully. Unlike teaching in the class- 
room you cannot talk past the bell. 
Try as you will, you will rarely get 
the rehearsal time and the “On the 
Air” time to agree. How often have 
I found myself with my lesson com- 
pleted, my work reviewed, next 
week’s program outlined, and _ still 
several minutes remaining. May I 
suggest you have several stories ready 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
Oct. 3-4—Jewish New Year 


—Rosh Hashana 

Oct. 4-10—Fire Prevention 
Week 

Oct. 12—Day of Atonement 
—Yom Kippur 

Oct. 12—Columbus Day 

Oct. 12—Canadian Thanks- 
giving 

Oct. 15—Poetry Day 

Oct. 18-24 — United Na- 
tions Week 

Oct. 18-24—National Thrift 
Week. Theme: Save—lt's 
the American Way to 
Success 

Oct. 20—100th birthday an- 
niversary of John Dewey, 
philosopher and educator 

Oct. 24 — United Nations 
Day 

Oct. 31 — Halloween, and 
Treat for UN Children's 
Fund 


for just such an emergency. During 
your program the director, by fol- 
lowing your time outline, will usually 
signal you to speed up or slow down 
as the case may be. 

Let me finish with a few do’s and 
don’t’s that you might find helpful. 

1. Don’t walk around too much. 
If you do, there is a good chance 
that the camera will be unable to 
follow and the audience will be 
watching a blank screen. If you are 
holding up an object for the close- 
up camera, brace your hand against 
a table or desk to keep it from mov- 
ing. The close-up lens has a limited 
range, which makes it most impor- 
tant to keep the object steady. 


2. Do make sure you are talking 
to the camera that is on. There will 
usually be a red light on the top of 
the camera that is being used at the 
time. 

3. Do try to vary your presenta- 
tion. Make the programs interesting. 
Do things and present guests that 
regular classroom teachers could not. 
This is the best way of keeping your 


4. If you make a mistake do not 
get flustered; just keep going. A 
mistake proves that you’re human and 
is often good for a laugh. 

5. During close-ups look at the 
monitor. This will show you what 
is being broadcast and not only will 
you get a kick out of it, but it will 
also enable you to make sure that 
the object being pictured is facing 
the best direction for viewing. 


As soon as your program is over 
and you are telling yourself you can 
relax, the director will ask for more 
outlines and you'll begin all over 
again. In fact, you will find yourself 
working on several programs simul- 
taneously. 

You will find teaching on tele- 
vision is work, the hours long, and 
the problems many. I think you will 
enjoy it. I know I did. 


audience from program to program. 


Chiidren learn. . 
BETTER and FASTER 


wih GRAFLEX: 


audio-visual equipment 


J 


For brighter projection and brighter puplis 


GRAFLEX-SVE SCHOOL MASTER 
Filmstrip and 2x 2 Slide Projector 


Schoo! Master is shown with aoc- 
cessory semi-automatic Slide 
Changer and rewind take-up. 


@ Most brilliant projection ever @ Optical system removes as a unit @ 500 watt and 750 watt models 
achieved in a classroom projector _ for cleaning © Available, also, in remote contro’ 


@ Shows filmstrips and can be quickly @ Handy built-in carrying handle models 
Priced from $84.60 


converted for 2” x 2” slides 
@ Simple threading and framing 
@ Power cooled 


NEW 150 


exclusive push-button film advance 
@ Simplest, most economical projector on the market @ Easy film threading 
@ Push the button to advance film—any pupil can operate it @ New 150 watt 
lamp with built-in reflector for brilliant projection and permanent optical 
alignment @ 3” f/3.5 lens focuses from 19 inches @ Exclusive lamp ejector 
button @ Lightweight—easy to carry @ Complete operating instructions on 
rear plate of projector Only $39.96 


GRAFLEX* AMPRO SUPER STYLIST 
16mm Sound Projectors 


@ Project sound or silent films 
@ Easy to thread 
@ Triple-claw movement feeds even © 750 or 1000 watt lamp 
badly damaged film without loss of © Super fidelity, full-bodied sound 
loops @ Single unit projectors include speaker 
@ Quiet operation in carrying case 
@ Easy to clean Priced, including speaker, from $459.60 


@ Exclusive accessory rewind take-up 
allows filmstrip to be rewound into 
storage container automatically. 


© All film bearing surfaces ‘‘flame- 
plated”’ 


SVE “E-Z” VIEWER 


for convenient previewing of 
single-frame filmstrips 


® Self-contained 

3-times enlargement 

®@ Folding stand permits 
45° viewing angle 

© Positive sprocket advance 

@ Easy to thread 

® Size: only 4%” wide, 2%” high, 
5%” long. Weight, 24 ounces. 


*Trade Mark. Prices are subject to change without notice. Only $14.96 


A 
For additional information on equipment shown, write 


GRAFLEX: | "1-109, Grafiex, inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
COMPANY A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation. 
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sturdy 
framed flanae! bee 


You'll make a vivid impression 
when you teach with 


Instructo felt cut-out sets help make any lesson more understandable. 
Children learn quickly and retain more when these bright tangible sym- 
bols are used. Teachers find that with Instructo materials lesson planning 
is so easy. Felt cut-outs are grouped in sets and come with suggestions 
for basic lessons and variations. Prices are reasonable; new Instructo 
aluminum-framed flannel boards are priced from $3.50; felt cut-out sets 
start at just $.50. For more detailed information you can have Instructo’s 
colorful catalog free. Just send the coupon below. You'll be pleasantly 
surprised when you see how many subjects can be taught easier with the 
flannel board . . . 


FOR INSTANCE: THE ALPHABET 


A set of 26 alphabet capitals, die-cut, ready to use, costs just sixty cents, Letters 
may be used for alphabet games and drills, teaching similarities and differences, 
word sounds, spelling, etc. Tangible letters provide valuable manipulative 
exercises for young children too. Over a dozen more language arts sets are 
available from Instructo. 


FOR INSTANCE: PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


144-piece set of Primary Cut-Outs contains animals and other familiar objects. Can 
be used to teach counting as well as addition, subtraction, multiplication and divis- 
ion, or as the basis for arithmetic stories, ($1.90) Seventeen more arithmetic sets 
cre described in the catalog, plus sets for science, geography, favorite stories, and 
many more. 


Nome 
! Street___ 
City Zone 
State | 
Dept. 1-2 
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PARENTS, 
TEACHERS, 
ATTITUDES 


(Continued from page 80) 


If Jane will not listen, tell 
Jane’s mother. (Tell no one else, 
| by the way.) You may find that 
her mother has the same difficulty 
at home and has always had it. 
Furthermore, she doesn’t know 
how to cope with it. You are in! 
You are a team—you and Jane’s 
mother have a mutual problem. 

The teacher will want to know 
whether Jane goes to bed at a 
reasonable time. Would her moth- 
er like to go to P.T.A. meetings? 
| Would she like to visit school? 

This visit should be as pleasant 
as possible. Too many questions 
sound like prying. 

A report of homie visits is some- 
times required by the superin- 
tendent. He will want to know 
several things. Is the attitude of 
the parent toward the school a 
good one? Can the parents be 
expected to visit the school? Are 
they cooperative? Were you in- 
vited back? 

After conducting a survey on 
the results of home visits, I found 
that all parents thought they were 
worth while and preferred them 
to conferences at the schoolhouse. 
All wanted them to be continued 
another year, except one who did 
not answer the question. All felt 
they knew the teacher better and 
that she could be expected to un- 
derstand the child better. 

Do the parents and teachers 
have a cooperative attitude? Is 
the relationship between parents 
and the child equitable? Do the 
teacher and the child have a “feel- 
ing” for each other? 

A home visit properly conduct- 
ed and planned will result in 
amiable attitudes even in the face 
of almost insurmountable prob- 
lems. Parents, Teachers, Atti- 
tudes: the very backbone of a 
successful school year. 


“The moth— uh —er-—the moth requires 
very little nourishment— it eats holes.” 
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vi NAVA 


. to have the stock to do 
your job 


+ « « to be on hand when you 
need him 


As a member of the National 
Audio - Visual Association, 
your NAVA Dealer is a spe- 
cialist in audio - visual pro- 
grams and equipment. He of- 
fers a wide variety of services, 
including equipment sale, 
rental, maintenance, and re- 
pair—but by no means limit- 
ed to these. He offers profes- 
sional advice and help in ev- 
ery phase of your audio-visual 
program, from the initial plan- 
ning through the successful 
completion. 


The nation - wide network of 
NAVA Dealers is at your ser- 
vice. For a free list, coded to 
show services offered by each, 
send in the coupon. 


National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. 
Fairfax, Virginia 


Please send me your free list of NAVA 
Dealers and the services offered by each. 


Address 


City and State 
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accentuate the positive 


Put demands and requests positively. Never 
tell the class how tough you ere—you're merely 
chéllenging it to prove otherwise. Avoid 

threats. Keep your promises. 

Pupils soon recognize the teacher that 
only talks. Never punish the group when 
only a few are guilty. If things seem to be 
getting out of hand, change your meth- 

ods. Be polite and expect courtesy. Al- 

ways be willing to listen. 


Polan your 
work well 


Beginning planning is your re- 
sponsibility, but gradually and 
steadily introduce your class fo 
planning with you. Check, evalu- 
ate, and even change your plans 
if better ones can be created, 

Prepare your own work a week 
in advance. Be familiar with teach- 
ing guides and instructional bul- 
letins. Have all supplies at hand. 

Use effective motivations so that 
pupils’ interest will be aroused. 
They will reflect your enthusiasm. , 


be consistent 
and persistent 


Don't confuse pupils with 
variations in mechanics and 
routines, Work to establish 
enough good habits for a 
smooth-running classroom. It 
takes a while for a new pro- 
cedure to click, 

Are you stern one day and 
a “softie” the next? Children 
want you to be positive, ex- 
pectant, but not easy. They 
want you to be firm tut fair. 


establish 
good routine 


Children like to know what is 
expected of them, but avoid long 
lists of tedious regulations. 

Use simple but well planned 
rules for such routines as use of 
the coatroom, pupil dismissal, lav- 
atory privileges, and distributing 
and collecting supplies. 

Have a seating plan but alter 
it at regular intervais. Changing 
the seat of s froublesome child 
helps, bur confer with him first. 

insist on classroom cleanliness 
and neatness. It's a must with 
twenty-five people living together. 


cultivate 
pleasing speech 


_ Use conversational tones, 
and be sure that your voice 
doesn't get higher-pitched 
as the day progresses. !t is a 
common fault of the teachet 
to monopolize conversation. 

Never, never try to out- 
shout a class. 

Adjust the speed of your 
speech and choice of vocab- 
ulary to the maturity level 
and background of the class, 


y next month: 12 Keys to Good 


create the 


democratic spirit 


Think and speak in terms of your 
class. Use the pronouns “we' and 
“our” instead of “it” and “my.” 
Let the children help to determine 
the physicat environment. 

A child should be removed from 
a job only if he fails at it—not be- 
cause he does poorly in arithmetic. 
Have no "pets." Rotate helpers. 

With upper grades, elect offi- 
cers and take time for class meet- 
ings, but never permit tattling. 


a favorable 


classroom climate 


Recognize the work and digni- 
ty of each pupil. Each child must 
feel he belongs and is wanted. Be 
guided by a sense of fairness. Chil- 
dren are sensitive to injustices, 

Help a child “save face’.—find 
something good in his faltering an- 
swer, He'll always be grateful. 

Have a sense of humor and 
laugh often with your children, 
Endeavor to discover the needs, 
interests, and ability of each child. 

Avoid sarcasm and ridicule. The 
class may laugh, but it unites them 
egainst you. If a child thinks you 
don't like him, he'll give up trying. 


ee 


The man at the gas station takes care 
of Dad's car. He helps Jack, too. 
What is he doing to the bicycle ? 


FRIENDLY PLACES IN THE COMMUNITY—NO. 2 
Some teaching topics suggested by this picture are discussed on page 109. 
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An ‘A’ 


for Teacher 


PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO 


twenty-six heads bent low over 
their desks, I felt the same appre- 
hension I had experienced the 
first time. I went over my mental 
check list of faults to see if I had 
improved, and then I saw Mike’s 
hand waving in front of me—a 
mischievous gleam in his eye. 

“How do you spell ‘awful’?” 
he asked. 


My heart sank as I spelled out 
those meaningful five letters. As 
far as Mike was concerned, I 
thought, I hadn’t improved, and 
I recalled his promise to write 
what he really thought of me. 


Suddenly Mike’s hand was 
waving again, and this time he 
was smiling broadly. 

“Now, how do you spell ‘nice’?” 


wo D’s, two C’s, and an F,” 

muttered a red-haired young- 
ster as he descended the stairs at 
the end of the day. “Boy, what I 
wouldn’t give to tell that old bag 
what I think of her!” 

His companion in blue jeans 
frowned at his own report card. 
“I'd give her four D’s, and an 
F for the way she combs her hair. 
And Id tell her the next time she 
doesn’t hand our papers back on 
time, I'd flunk her.” 

I appeared absorbed in my 
drink at the fountain and was re- 
lieved that they were not my pu- 
pils. Then I remembered that my 
children had trooped down the 
stairway only minutes before, and 
I wondered what they had said 
about me! 

The more I thought about it, 
the more I worried. The follow- 
ing morning, when the children 
returned their signed report cards, 
I handed each of them a sheet of 
paper and asked them to write 
my name at the top, and make a 
report card, grading me on the 
things which they thought were 
important. 

Pug-nosed Mike raised his 
hand. “You mean—you want we 
should write what we think of 
you?” he asked incredulously. 

“Yes, but no one is to sign his 
name,” I said casually. 

A murmur ran through the 
class and Mike rubbed his hands 
gleefully. “Boy, oh boy, oh boy!” 
he exclaimed. “When do we be- 
gin?” 

With serious misgivings, I con- 
tinued. They were to choose four 
or five things, such as kindness, 
fairness, good-at-explaining, and 
tone of voice, and give me an ap- 
propriate grade. They were also 
free to make remarks at the bot- 
tom of the paper. 

Twenty-six heads bowed over 
their papers, and the silence was 
broken only by occasional requests 
for the spelling of a word. 

Later that evening, fortified 
with a pot of strong black coffee, 
I seated myself at the table and 
took out the papers. The first one 
read: 


kindness Cc 
fairness to boys D 
baseball F 


teacher you are the nose- 
iest person I ever new. 
Wait tell the next report 
card then I will tell you 
whut I really think of you. 


The black coffee did a somer- 
sault in my stomach, and I rec- 


ognized the unmistakable scrawl 
of Mike’s thick lead pencil. I 
feebly thumbed the others. For- 
tunately, most were more encour- 
aging, but as I read on, some 
very startling things came into fo- 
cus. Soon I was ignoring my cof- 
fee completely. The kindness-fair- 
ness grades were of little help— 
they ranged from A plus to F 
minus—but the comments were 
invaluable. 

Nineteen out of the twenty-six 
pupils said I was too nosy. To my 
consternation, I realized that my 
well-meaning “get-to-know-your- 
pupils” conferences earlier in the 
month had been mistaken for nos- 
iness. My face reddened as I re- 
membered my questions: “How 
many brothers and sisters do you 
have?” “What sort of pets do you 
have?” “What television pro- 
grams do you like?” “What do 
you do in your spare time?” All 
these questions had been mistaken 
for invasions of their privacy, not 
friendliness. 

Ten children mentioned ap- 
pearance, and I was grateful that 
they approved of it. Six men- 
tioned a certain pink dress, and 
I firmly resolved to wear it more 
often. 

I was accused of having pets, 
and was shocked to discover that 
Hilda and Estelle, two Spanish- 
speaking girls, were the pets. The 
extra help I had given these girls 
in learning our language, the ex- 
tra assignments and special class- 
es, had been regarded as a sign of 
favoritism by the others, instead 
of a necessity. 

There was more. I read the 
spelling words too fast; the extra 
singing sessions were “wonderful”; 
and about that clay in the cup- 
board, why couldn’t they use it 
during recess? It really didn’t 
make such a mess. 

I read those papers five times. 
I learned more about my teach- 
ing methods that evening than I 
could have in a year of course 
work. 

From then on, the atmosphere 
in the classroom changed. I made 
a conscious effort to correct my 
faults, and every time the chil- 
dren noticed it, they put forth a 
greater effort to correct theirs. J 
was delighted. 

As the second grading period 
approached, the class eagerly 
awaited report-card day, and this 
time I let them make out mine 
before they received theirs. As 
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EACH 35¢ XMAS PACK contains 
5 Cards, 5 Envelopes. Tall, Slim Cards, 
Winter Scenes, Religious Cards in- 
cluded. MUCH EASIER TO SELL 
THAN EXPENSIVE BOXES. 


EXTRA BONUS GIFTS, TOO .. . like this 
Weather and Electricity Kit and this 
Magnetic Recorder which records 
your voice, plays back and erases, are 


given in addition to your 40% cash 
profit. Full details sent with your order, 


Here’s a Teacher-Approved 


aising Plan 


For Your School-Age Group to Use 
Keep $50 to $500 for Your Project 


Lovely Christmas cards are assembled into fast 
selling XMAS PACKS of five cards and enve- 
lopes. These handy XMAS PACKS .. . a 75c 
value for 3Sc—are much easier to sel! than ex- 
pensive boxes of cards. 40% of all money collected 
is yours—without a cent of investment. . . plus 
your choice of BONUS GIFTS. 


NO CASH TO PAY:in Advance 


Send no money, we will send you one Sales Kit 
of 12 XMAS PACKS for each student in your 
group. Right in your neighborhood are dozens 
of families and friends who will be happy to buy 
these XMAS PACKS to assist school projects. 
Each pack sells for 35c. 


NO RISK, Return Any Unsold XMAS PACKS to Us 


The best part about this plan is—it’s quick and 
easy. The boys and girls have these fast-selling 
XMAS PACKS right with them. They deliver 
the cards and get their money at once. No order 
taking, no delays, no disappointments. 40c of 
every dollar collected is yours. You get quick 
service, too... all orders mailed to you within 
24 hours. 


A Prize tor Every Boy and Girl 


In just one hour, every boy and girl should be 
able to sell one Sales Kit (12 XMAS PACKS), 
Sell 30 Sales Kits and your profit is $50.40... 
60 Sales Kits earn you $100.80, etc. In additio 
a sear og prize will be sent to every boy or gi 
who sells one Sales Kit. Any School, Classroom 
or Organized Group, regardless of size, is eligible. 
Fill out the order coupon below. It must be signed 
by the teacher, principal or group leader who 
will sponsor the sales campaign. 

AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO., Dept.973, Lancaster, Pa, 

(A Division of American Seed Co., Inc.) 


AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO., Dept.973, Lancaster, Pa. 


| fe ee students in my selling group. Please send me one Sales Kit | 


MAS PACKS. We will sell the 


for each student, each Sales Kit to contain 12 

PACKS at 35c each, keep 40% of the money collected and send the balance to | 

you, plus any unsold PACKS. ' 

| 
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SCIENCE 
CTIVITIES 


These kits on ATOMIC ENERGY, ROCKETS, 
ELECTRICITY, and WEATHER are complete 
and can be used by every teacher, with little 
or no science background, to present science 
studies with meaning for children. 


new from The Instructor -- 


for Upper Elementary 
and Junior High Classes 


Here are four brand-new kits of classroom 
science activities, based upon successful 
teaching experiences, that provide practi- 
cal guidance, visual and pupil materials to 
meet the needs of your science program. 


Kach Kit Contains 


"4 Presents the de- incident in the subject's history. Colorfully printed 


in two attractive colors. Large-size (2!!/,” x 28!/,”), 
trated with sketches and diagrams, describes each the chart gives impetus to the study. 


significance of the experiment . . . includes sugges- 
tive questions for further study. Inexpensive materi- 
als from the home, hobby shop, or hardware store 
are used. Featured on the last page is a dynamic 
review of recent developments in that scientific field. 


6-page booklet. . . 
carrying out at least 6 classroom experiments. Ex- 
periments are illustrated and labeled . . . have a 
complete list of required materials. Text tells the 


TEACHING GUIDE Contains all the informa- 


tion necessary for presenting the science activity. In- 
cluded are suggestions for use of the charts and 
booklets . . . a complete time line that expands the 


pupil experiments . . . list of objectives . . . a termi- 
nology ... a suggested procedure for using the ma- 
terials . . . a selected bibliography. Contains more 
than enough information for every teacher to pre- 


ATH ER 


historical approach . . . helpful comments on the sent the topic with confidence. 


5 Each Kit $4.00 No. 675, Complete Series of 4 Kits $15.50 
No. 676. ROCKETS Provides accurate, detailed illustrations of 2300 years of rocket | F. A. Owen PuBLISHING Co Dansville, N. Y. | 
history and seven experiments in rocket principles. Printed in red and black. Experiments in- ] ¥ . ! 
clude a demonstration of how gases under pressure provide motion, an illustration of Newton's | Please send me the following SCIENCE ACTIVITIES KITS: I 
third law of motion, how a satellite goes into orbit, and the building and launching of a | P ! 
classroom rocket. Quantity Yotel 
bocce No. 676,ROCKETS ....... @$4.00ea. ......... | 
Presents striking illustrations of 2560 years of history of mag- I 
and with six experiments in electrical principles. Included in No. 677, ELECTRICITY ...... @ $4.00 
the experiments are a demonstration of a galvanometer, how electricity provides energy to 
make « telephone work, and the construction of a radio in the classroom. Printed in eran laa, No. 678, WEATHER ........ @ $4.00¢a. ......... 
ang No. 679, ATOMIC ENERGY @ $4.00ea. ......... 
No. 678 WEATHER Contains detailed illustrations with explanatory text of the 2310 . No. 675, Complete Series of 4 Kits... $15.50 ......... | 
years of weather history with six pretested experiments in forecasting weather conditions with " . 1 
basic weother instruments. Printed in yellow and black. Experiments include the construction ! C] Bill me, payable in 30 days. C7) Enclosed is $ P payment in full. | 
of s — songapas @ rain gauge, a hygrometer, and a demonstration of the effect of high winds Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. l 
on weather. 
9 ATOMI NERGY Provides striking illustrations with explanatory text of 
iN, ENERGY ery and eight pupil experiments in basic understandings 
about the atom. The simple experiments show that atoms are in constant motion, demonstrate 
radioactive rays, and provide for building a model atomic pile. Printed in City, Zone, 
uea ack. 
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THOUGHTS 
FLOW 
FREELY 


thru a 


MARSH 77 


FELT-POINT 
PEN 


for pen, ink supply, 
2 extra points $325 


Fine to bold lines... 
gray to solid. At stationers, 
art and school supply 

stores, or write 


MARSH 


MARSH STENCIL, 96 MARSH BLDG. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


MAKE MONEY! 


WITH THE PEGGY ANN PLAN 
It’s simple and easy to make the extra cash 
your group needs with the Peggy Ann Plan. 
Groups all across the country are making hun- 
dreds of doilars with our real profit plan sell- 
ing delicious Peggy Ann Kitchen Fresh candies 
to their relatives, friends and neighbors. 


F R E E Write today for folder and com- 


plete details on our NO-RISK, 


NO-INVESTMENT Plan. 
Fine Candies Since 1932 


Dept. T-I1 
620 2nd Ave. 


Candiea. Moines, la 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. I-8 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Learn at Home is imoorant.. 
to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader- 
4 and builds group feeling. At home .. . in spare 

learn new. improved methods to teach 
YOUR class. ‘See how easily you lead them... as 
they enthuse over musical routines. Create new inter- 
est in the classroom. This is the ONLY Home Study 
School with courses leading to the BACHELOR OF 
MUSIC degree. Check course you are interested in and 
for illustrated lesson and booklet. No 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. 509, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Ill. | 


Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) 


Violin 
Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) 


Guitar 
Clarinet 
Sax 


Ear Training & Sight Singing 


Piano, Tea her's Normal Sourse 
] crnet-Trumpet 
Prot Cornet-Tpt 
4 Choral Conducting 
Marching Band Arranging 1 


Piano, Student's Course 
() Hist. & Anal. of Mus. 
Adv. Composition 


Dole oint 


Harmony ance Band Arranging [) Voice 1 

| Name . Age | 

State 


Petroleum Project 
(Continued from page 84) 
Library, 50 West 50th St., 


York 20; or 100 Bush St., 
Francisco 6. 


New 


San 


California Oil Tanker (filmstrip), 


Filmstrip Distributors, Box 397, 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 

Drilling for Oil; Service Station; 
Tankship (films, color), Pat Dow- 
ling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson 
Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 

Fuels—Their Nature and Use; Story 
of Petroleum (films, black and 
white); Gasoline Age—History of 
Transportation (film, color), En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II. 

How We Get Our Oil—Set No. 2, 
“Products and Industries Series” 
(filmstrips), YAF from McGraw- 
Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Petroleum, “Industries Series” (film- 
strip), produced by National Film 
Board of Canada; available from 
Stanley Bowmar Co., Inc., 12 
Cleveland St., Valhalla, N.Y. 

Oil (film), Almanac Films, Inc., 516 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 
Oil from the Prairies, “Canada and 
the Pacific Coast” (filmstrips, col- 
or), Curriculum Materials Cor- 
poration, 10031 Commerce Ave., 

Tujunga, Calif. 

Oil Today—Power Tomorrow (film, 
color), Frith Films, 1816 North 
Highland Ave., Hollywood 28. 


Colonel Drake's Oil Well 
(Continued from page 56) 


“That’s just what I need,” said 
Drake. “I'll order an engine and a 
boiler, and I'd like to hire a man to 
get it to work.” 

A Mr. Brown agreed to come to 
Titusville and help as soon as the 
engine was delivered. It was ex- 
pected that this would be about Sep- 
tember first. 

The engine did not arrive until 
one snowy day in December, but 
Mr. Brown did not come to set it up. 
Colonel Drake decided to let the 
matter rest until spring. 

The first of May found Colonel 
Drake again on his way to Tarentum 
to find someone to help with the 
drilling. He talked to Billy Smith, a 
blacksmith and salt-well 
driller. Smith agreed to go to Ti- 
tusville. When asked how much pay 
he expected, he asked, “Will two- 
fifty a day be too much, Colonel?” 

“It suits me if it does you,” re- 
plied the Colonel. 

Uncle Billy, as he was called by 
his friends, helped the Colonel build 
a wooden derrick and boiler house, 
When everything was ready, the men 
started working, with Uncle Billy as 
chief driller. Everything went nice- 
ly until they reached bedrock. Then 
water began seeping in. It came in 
faster than they could bail it out. 

“It’s no use,” Colonel Drake said, 
“we'll have to think of something 
else.”’ He sat down on a wheeibarrow 
to think. All at once he got up and 
quickly walked away. No one knew 
where he went. 

A few days later a wagon loaded 
with iron pipe stopped by the derrick. 
Sitting on the high seat beside the 

(Continued on page 96) 


former 


FREE TEACHING AIDS! 


Also Plan A Trip To A Wonder Bread Bakery! 
I. FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Story of Includes: 
@ «Loaf of Pictures that may be colored e Desk Work in 
Bread Reading and Arithmetice Weekly Chart for 
checking breakfasts. 
A Trip Study Unit on Cup Cakes Includes: 
with Teacher's Outline 


Baker Bill ji\ustrated Children’s Reader 


2. FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Complete Teaching Unit on Enriched Bread contains: 
1 Reader—“Bread To Help Build Strong Bodies” 
2 Charts— Wheat Chart, Children’s Food Chart 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


1-10 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC., Home Economics Dept., 
P. O. Box 731, Halstead Avenue, Rye, New York 


Please send me your free teaching aids for: (CHECK ONE) 


PRIMARY GRADES > 1. STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD C] 2. A TRIP WITH BAKER BILL C] 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES > TEACHING UNIT ON ENRICHED BREAD C] 

Name (Please Print). 

City 


State 


Zone 


SCIENCE KIT offers eee 


a complete odence program for elementary schools. 
GESCIENCE KIT conicin: 


over 80 pieces of quality apparatus; 
Blough & Black- 
wood's Teaching Elementary Scisnce. 


Teacher's Manual, 
Science Kit solves problems of secur- 
ing and storing necessary equipment. 
Over 100,000 in use. Recommended 
by Science Text Publishers, ACEI, 32 
State Depts. of Educ. $39.95. 


SCIENCE KIT LAB > 


for enriched elementary and junior 
high school science programs. Well- 
built maple cabinet; heat and chemical- 
resistant top; storage panels and cork 
bulletin board; 3 electric outlets; 
large stainless steel sink. $279.00. 


All necessary apparatus, specially de- 
signed for storage in Science Kit Lab 
$59.50. 


@ SCIENCE KIT JR. 
the answer to successful science teach- 
ing in the primary grades. This 
JUNIOR KIT contains al the neces- 
sary equipment up to and including 
Grade Three. Teacher's Manual of 
Experiments (with page references to 
all texts) and Teaching Elementary 
Science Bulletin included, ACEI 
| recommended. $21.75. 


Freight not included in above prices. 
* Secondary All available under NDEA—Tirtle 


SCIENCE KIT inc. 
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NOT TOO EARLY! 


LAST July, readers who wanted help in planning trips for 
1960 began sending their requests to 


me Instructor’s Free 
ay TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE 


and of course we were glad to respond. You too will find it 
a big advantage to plan early. 


Wet Even if your plans have to be changed later, no harm is done. You've 
spent only four cents—the price of a stamp. And long before next 
ei summer comes there'll be opportunities for trips during Thanksgiving, 
es by Christmas, and Easter recesses, and at week ends. Especially in the 
case of cruises, reservations often go fast. Don't be left standing on 
a the dock—be among those on the deck! 


How We Can Help You 


Many of you are familiar with the Teacher Travel Service. This explanation 
is for new readers: Any educator is welcome to make use of the Service, 
without obligation. We have the cooperation of transportation lines, gov- 
ernment bureaus, oil companies, motel chains, hotels, rent-a-car services, 
and other organizations interested in prospective travelers. We ask these 
reliable sources of information to send you literature and guidance. 


3 What We Do Not Do 


We do not make reservations or attempt to take the place of a commer- 
cial travel agency. We do not ask for literature for classroom use. We can- 
Fgh not wave a magic wand and place material in your hands in a few days. 
pert Please allow several weeks for processing your request. A teacher should 
make her own request, not have a pupil do it. 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


My Name 


State 


| am interested in a vacation trip within the next 12 months, and 
plan to start about (date) . Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 
already have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation 


(/f you need more space, use the margin) 
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OETRY, 


Come Alive! 


ELLA MARY ELLIOTT 


Instructional Consultant, Benton County Schools 
Washington 


OETRY wants to step out from 

between the pages—to come 
alive, to skip, to march, to dance. 
It longs to be read aloud, reread, 
and sometimes chanted. Again it 
needs to be painted into realistic 
or imaginative pictures. At its 
best it seeks from the reader a 
sensitive response to the feelings 
of the poet. 

Poetry can be made to come 
alive for children by the use of 
these preparatory keys: 

1. What pictures do you see in 
this poem? 

2. Do you hear sounds? 

3. Can you feel the rhythm? 
Does it make you want to dance, 
march, or walk? 

4. Does the poem make you 
feel happy, sad, noble, patriotic? 

Poetry can set a mood for the 
classroom. On the first day of 
school last term, I put a rosebud 
in a vase on my desk that the 
children might watch it open. As 
a result we created this poem: 


As Rose Opens 


As a rose opens day by day, 

Let us grow in our work and play 
To be more beautiful, too, 

In all we say or do. 

They repeated the verse each 
day for several days and made it 
a part of their goal in citizenship. 
It started a seeking for lovely 
things to collect for a Beauty Cor- 
ner, where a table of poetry books, 
open to illustrated pages, invited 
young readers to help the poems 
come to life. 

Poetry adapts itself well to an 
individualized program of read- 
ing. Each child finds a poem he 
likes and reads it to the teacher. 
Their mutual pleasure may in- 
crease his self-confidence and will 
enable the teacher to meet his 
veading needs. Favorite poems are 
read to the class or recorded on 
tape for the class to enjoy. A tape 
made in the fall may be kept un- 
til May or June so that reading 
progress can be demonstrated. 

Poetry may become a part of a 
unit. Often suitable poems to in- 
tegrate with specific unit topics 
can be found listed in bibliog- 


raphies, but the children gain 
much from the experience of seek- 
ing appropriate poems to point 
up phases of a unit. 

Through reading well selected 
poetry, children increase their 
sensitivity and appreciation, not 
only of the poet but of the things 
about which he writes. They can 
better understand other nationali- 
ties, races, and classes of people, 
and they can grasp many truths 
about nature and environment 
through the poet’s eyes. 

These children in their inter- 
pretation of “Chant of the Out- 
doors,” by Margerite Wilkinson 
(Silver Pennies; Macmillan), are 
feeling about nature as the In- 
dians felt. 


Poetry may be the stimulus for 
an art project or a seasonal study. 
Annette Wynne’s “Ring Around 
the World” (Time for Poetry; 


furnished the 


$9 


Scott, Foresman) 


theme for a bulletin board show 
of cardboard dolls in foreign dress 
dancing around a paper globe. 
Real wool (Continued on page 101) 


We are indebted to Fred R. Prusha, Superintendent 
of Schools in Little Cedar, lowa, for putting us 
in touch with the Executive Director—Founder of 


WORLD POETRY DAY — October 15 


She is Mary O'Connor, whose address is: 
Box 9616, Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania. 
Write her directly if you are interested. 
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We rec d di 


Club Exchange 


g one letter from your class to the class of any or all 


teachers whose names and addresses are given in Tue Instructor’s Club 
Exchange department. Later, after that first letter has been answered, individual 
children may exchange correspordence if mutually desired. 

If your class wishes to have an item published in Tue Instructor, please 
prepare a notice similar to those appearing on this page, and mail it to: Club 
Exchange, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure it bears the teacher's 
signature and that a complete address is given. 

This department is not set up to help with pen pals from foreign lands, 
though there may be an occasional letter from a foreign teacher who can 


correspond in English. 


It is expected that your group will reply to all the letters received if possible 
—certainly all that arrive within six weeks after your notice appears in print. 
If you get more mail than you can possibly answer, send a duplicated letter 


or card of explanation. 


interested in exchanging letters with 
other pupils in fourth grade in the 
United States, Mexico, Canada, or 
any English-speaking children in the 
world. Address mail to: Mrs. Clarice 
Alford, Columbine School, Repplier 
and Floral Streets, Boulder, Colorado. 


India.—My pupils in grades four 
to ten (ages 10 through 17), would 
like to exchange letters in English 
and souvenirs with children in the 
U.S., Canada, and any other coun- 
tries where this notice is read. Air 
mail postage to India is $.25 per half 
ounce. Address mail to: Mr. William 
Daniel, Headmaster, Jayaraj Nadar 
High School, Nagamalai, Madurai, 
South India. 


Nebraska.—The pupils and teacher 
of District No. 16, kindergarten 
through sixth grade, would like to 
exchange art work, letters, and geo- 
graphical comparisons with other pu- 
pils and teachers in our country and 
in foreign lands. Address: Mrs. Iris 
Mulfinger, District No. 16, c/o Roger 
Swanson, Bushnell, Nebraska. 


Colorado.—My fourth-grade class is 


New York.—My fifth-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, post cards, or tape recordings 
with children in other parts of the 
country. They would be very glad to 
hear from people who have hobbies 
or pets, especially horses or snakes. 
Address all mail to: Mr. Anthony 
Robinson, Northern Parkway School, 
Uniondale, Long Island, New York. 


Pennsylvania.—Our fifth-graders in 
the capital city of Pennsylvania wish 
to exchange pictures, information, 
and mementos of life in our state. 
We live in a fast-growing suburban 
section of Harrisburg. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Marian Schwab, E. H. 
Phillips School, 6135 Jonestown 
Road, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Wisconsin.—Our school, grades one 
through eight, would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, rocks, pencils, 
bread wrappers, paper napkins, and 
souvenirs with children of the fifty 
states and foreign countries. Address 
correspondence to: Mrs. Alita Shadel, 
Lake View School, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 


When Parakeets Came to School 
(Continued from page 69) 


example, some boys used samples of 
bird gravel for finely textured lay- 
outs of roads and pathways in a mod- 
el community exhibit. The art teach- 
er showed the class how to use bird 
seed for “seed-a-rama” art pictures 
in which seeds were used to form 
three-dimensional designs. 

Children who owned parakeets or 
canaries were eager to tell about their 
pets, and found pleasure in compos- 
ing rhymes to go with their pictures. 

“My parakeet is very sweet.” 

“My canary is so merry.” 

“Feed Petey well and he'll ring 
his bell.” 

“A well fed pet is best to get.” 

Humorous accounts often entered 
into our discussion. One little girl 
told how her parakeet “got into the 
dishwater and had fun splashing in 
the kitchen sink.” 

Birds were brought into class 
studies in other less obvious ways. 
My first-graders were attracted to 
birds, and wanted to imitate bird 
habits, and they gaily mimicked their 
motions to rhythmical music. They 
also enjoyed singing, and working out 
simple dances about birds. 

Questions such as, “How many 
feathers on my bird?” “How long 
will he live?” “How much food does 
he eat?” “How much does he weigh?” 


stimulated the youngsters’ powers of 
observation and provided a motiva- 
tion for their number work. 


This birds-as-pets study aroused 
the children’s interest so much that 
they sought additional facts to bring 
to school. Some were gleaned from 
newspaper pet-care columns, some 
from advertisements, seed packages, 
or pamphlets from bird-seed com- 
panies. Other facts came from inter- 
viewing bird owners and breeders. 
The over-all effect was to give the 
children good experience in research. 

Near the end of our study, a bird 
show was held at the school. Ex- 
perts were brought in to discuss the 
birds on display and to give advice 
on the care of pets. 

All in all, the bird unit was one 
of the most successful and rewarding 
projects in which the primary grades 
had participated. In studying how 
to care for their pets, the children 
learned to be more gentle, careful, 
observant, and kind. They began to 
appreciate the unending variety of 
nature’s birds, and to realize the 
responsibilities of owning a pet. 


Free Materials for Your Unit 


More Fun with Parakeets, new, 13% 
min., 16 mm. film in black and white 
or color, with music and narration. 
Story of two children who success- 
fully train a parakeet. 

Parakeets Are Fun, a 30-page booklet 
filled with authoritative information 
about all phases of parakeet care 
and training. 

The films and booklet can be obtained 

from The R. T. French Co., Room 405, 

50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y, 


* HOW TO raise from 
$50 to $5000 without in- 
vestment... without 
inventory! 

* HOW TO organize sales 
teams . . . set up contests 
... get free publicity. 


FREE 
FUND RAISERS 
HANDBOOK 


For the first time ever... 


A COMPLETE . . . STEP-BY-STEP . . . PROVEN APPROACH 
TO SUCCESSFUL FUND RAISING ! 


* HOW and WHERE TO 
select top-quality, sure- 
fire “everyday” products that 
sell themselves — repeat- 
edly — to the largest num- 
ber of prospects in your 
community! 


This let is comp 
flexible .. . adaptable 
for any fund raising 
activity. Mall the coupon 
today for your free copy 
... and insure the 


LAA) Fund Raisers Division; Dept. | 
Gard Industries, Inc. Northfield, Ill. i 


Please rush a free copy of your Fund Raisers Handbook. 


Organization 
Address 
City 
By Position 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
OUTSTANDING! 


Ann Marie, whose Art Plans have been so helpful 
to thousands of teachers for 30 years, is now offer- 
ing another time-saver to ease your teaching load! 
28 Bulletin Board Designs. Real eya-catchers for all $2 

ppd. 


seasons and holidays. Activity ideas for each design. 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP. Newburg 


BEAUTIFUL PRINTS in Full Color! 


by Leonard Weisgard 

Only $1.25 per set of six prints 
Any TWO sets only $2.00 
Any FOUR sets only $3.75 


These large size 13 x 17 inch prints are ideal for brighten- 
ing up your classroom or home. Each set consists of siz 
beautiful 1 in full color enclosed in a charming port- 
folio which is decorated with appropriate full color pic- 
tures. Each set contains six different prints—no duplicates. 
FARM CIRCUS ANIMALS. Gay, viv- 
puppies an ttens, unny 
rabbits and ducklings, three id prints of the trained seal, 
little pigs and baby chicks, Jumbo elephant, monkey mu- 
ete. Delightful! sicians, etc. Captivating! 
MOTHER GOOSE (Pink MOTHER GOOSE (Blue Portfolio). 
Portfolio). Little Boy Blue; Humpty-Dumpty ; Hey Diddle Did- 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Fat- dle; Mary Had a Little Lamb; 
er; Old Mother Hubbard, ete. Jack and Jill, ete. 


USE THIS COUPON TODAY... . Postage 
Money Refunded 


if Not Sati 
THE BOOK SUPPLY CO. 564 West Monroe St. Chicago 6, til. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO. Enclosed find $ 
5 564 West Monroe Street Please send me the prints in the quantities 


indicated: 
® Chicago 6, Illinois FARM ANIMALS ... 


CIRCUS ANIMALS ......... 


' 

' MOTHER GOOSE (pink) 

MOTHER GOOSE (blue) 
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ATTENTION! 


Language Teachers 


MARGARET HILL 


Y FIFTH-GRADERS were to give 
M oral reports in connection 
with social studies, science, and 
language. Oral reports, I felt, 
were an important facet of the 
language program. Besides devel- 
oping language skills and poise, 
the pupils would have a chance to 
use various study skills. 

It was decided that pupils 
would talk from notes, as profes- 
sional speakers sometimes do. 
Some children preferred to talk 
from an outline. Others liked the 
idea of a page of notes. The ma- 
jority preferred index cards with 
a reminder or two written on each 
card. 

Most of the pupils carried out 
the assignment acceptably. But 
Henry simply could not get up 
before the class and talk. He had 
managed to gather material, make 
an outline, and transfer ideas in 
the form of brief notes to index 
cards, but when it came to giving 
the report, his self-confidence and 
poise deserted him. He spent so 
much time reading what was on 


the index cards that his speech 
fell apart at the seams. 

“Try it without the cards,” I 
sugzested. 

But that didn’t work either. 
With nothing to hold, he didn’t 
know what to do with his hands. 
And with his classmates staring at 
him, Henry couldn’t remember a 
thing that he had intended to tell 
them. 

There must be a way he could 
use notes without having to take 
so much time studying the cards, 
I thought. If Henry could only 
glance at a card and get a re- 
minder— But of course! Pictures! 
Why hadn’t I thought of this de- 
vice before in working with slow 
learners and self-conscious chil- 
dren? 

During the study period I 
helped Henry to find small pic- 
tures in old magazines and work- 
books which would remind him of 
the points he wanted to get across 
in his talk. Henry had chosen to 
talk about young Prince Charles's 
life at Buckingham Palace. 

Henry attacked the job with en- 
thusiasm, for finding, cutting out, 
and pasting pictures was more en- 
joyable than the painstaking job 
of writing notes. Soon Henry had 
an impressive stack of pictured 
cards: a toy soldier to suggest 
Princess Anne’s knocking her 
brother’s soldiers over; a helicop- 
ter to represent Charles’s father’s 


Pennsylvania 


For Veterans Day: Two program ideas, and 
the biography of a World War | veteran 
Art ideas and a play for Book Week, plus a 
picture poster, The Library" 


| 
= la For Thanksgiving: Stories, verse, a mural, and 
= 
iil 


two widely different assembly program ideas 


helicopter; underneath a picture 
of Buckingham Palace, the figure 
“600” to remind Henry that there 
are that many rooms in Charles’s 
home; a picture of a boy in a 
tree, so that Henry would remem- 
ber to tell that Prince Charles 
likes to climb trees like other 
boys; two ponies and a rabbit to 
recall Charles’s favorite pets. 
The idea worked even better 
than I had expected. Henry had 


A Special Supplement, discussing how a 


central library in every elementary school 

On the cover: “Burton Bearchild,” a painting 

of a Blackfoot Indian by Winold Reiss 

For American Education Week: A 2-page 

feature on how to sell your school program 

<% Science lessons on Sound, specially prepared 
for our readers by Verne Rockcastle 


school district developed a 


| 


a handful of cards to clutch, and 
that seemed to give him support. 
One glance at a card would in- 
stantly recall an idea that Henry 
would put into words. Soon he 
was speaking naturally and con- 
versationally, consulting his ref- 
erence cards only very briefly. 

I have since used the idea for 
primary-age pupils, slow learners, 
children with reading difficulties 
~—and even for myself! 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 
(ottoe find Prodacts 


Teacher's Kit on 


1. Catalogue of Educational Mate- 
rial. Bibliography of latest cotton edu- 
cational material offered by National 
Cotton Council, private firms, and gov- 
ernment agencies. Over 200 visual aids 
are included, many of them free. One 
copy per kit. 


2. Cotton Posters. Three large class- 
room posters tracing photographically 
cotton production, processing, and manu- 
facturing. One set per kit. 


3.-4. Cotton Health Habits. Large 
wall poster and leaflet tell cleanliness 
story of cotton, soap, and water for good 
health. One wall poster and 25 leaflets 
per kit. 


5. Cotton Quiz. 16-page cartoon bock- 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. 


Name_ 


MAIL COUPON TODAY TO: 


Please send me a complete kit of teaching aids, 


SEND FOR THESE FREE TEACHING AIDS 


let of questions and answers concerning 
cotton, cottonseed, and their products. 25 
copies per kit. 

6. The Story of Cotton. 24-page illus- 
trated booklet tracing the story of cotton 
from farm to finished product. One sec- 
tion is devoted to new cotton uses. 25 
copies per kit, 

7. Cotton and You, 4-page illustrated 
folder dramatizing the everyday products 
through which cotton serves us. 25 copies 
per kit. 

8. The History of Cotton Textiles. 
24-page booklet of cartoon strips giving a 
comprehensive picture story of America’s 
pioneer industry from its beginning to the 
present day. 25 copies per kit. 


School_ 


Address 


City 


Zone State 
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FOR YOUR DUPLICATOR 


GAMES PRACTICE 


for the ie 


Elementary School ALLEN IN 
ARITHMETIC 


No. 716 


4 NEW WORKBOOKS 


Here are four new liquid-process 
books that supplement and review 
the basic arithmetic processes, 
The series fulfills curriculum re- 
quirements and may be used with 
any basic text. Each page is de- 


DOG AND BONE 


One player is chosen to be Dog. He sits on a chair in the front of 
the room with eyes closed (or blindfolded) and his back to the other 
players. On the floor just back of the Dog is a chalkboard eraser 
ve which is the Bone. The room must be very quiet, because any sound 
Ba will make the Dog bark. To start the game, the leader points to any 
oe child. That player must leave his seat very quietly, tiptoe up to the 
Dog, and try to pick up the Bone. He must return to his seat with- 
out being heard by the Dog. If the player can do this, he becomes 
the new Dog. If the player is heard by the Dog, he must return to signed so that it may be cut in half 
ae his seat. to provide two lessons. Each book, 
— 8,” x 11” in size, contains 24 
masters. Suggestions for using 


te ‘CHANGING SEATS each page are included. 


4 * 
Arita 


No. 717 
The children are seated at regular classroom desks. The leader gives 


commands, “Change to the front,” “Change to the rear,” “Change 24 PAGES * ” I" IN EACH BOOK 
to the left,” or “Change to the right.” At each command, the players 3 xX 


move one seat forward, backward, or sideways. Those who are forced 


out of a seat and find themselves at the front, rear, or sides of the 
room must walk to the vacant seats at the other end of the same row. 
This is a good exercise game. 


ANGELS DO IT 


The leader shows the players how to sit like angels; that is, sit 
up straight, hands clasped behind necks, with elbows sticking out like 
angel wings. The group is then divided into teams. The leader gives 
a command and then says, “Angels do it.”’ All the players do the ac- 
tion of the command and then sit like angels. The team that has all 
its angels in position first scores three points. 


No. 716, BOOK 1 deals with addition and -sub- 
traction combinations that involve sums and 
remainders of less than ten . . . the addition and 
subtraction of two-place numbers. . . easy 
column addition . .. a page of clocks ... a 
calendar page ... a page for practice in count- 
ing by 2’s and 5’s. For Grades 1-3. 


No. 717, BOOK 2 concentrates on addition and 
subtraction combinations with sums and re- 
mainders from ten to thirteen . . . addition and 
subtraction of two-place numbers . . . column 
addition . . . mixed practice .. . the meaning 


of numbers... word problems. For Grades 1-3. 


The teams must wait for the leader to say, “Angels do it,” before 
moving. Any player who moves before the leader gives the command 
loses one point for his team. At the end of the game (after ten 


EACH WORKBOOK only $2.75 


commands) the team with the biggest score wins. 
Here are some suggested commands. No. 718, BOOK 3 introduces more difficult addi- =<) 
1. Touch your right foot. tion and subtraction combinations . . . a review QraClicg 
2. Touch your left foot. ; of earlier combination . . . carrying in addition 
3. Clap your hands twice behind you. . .. borrowing in subtraction . . . the meaning 
4. Stand up. of numbers . . . 37 easy multiplication and divi- 
5. Grab both of your ankles. sion facts. For Grades 2-4, 
6. Stand up, turn around, and sit. as ? 
? Teuck suber No. 719, BOOK 4 gives practice in harder multi- 
8. Stand, clap hands overhead three times, and sit. plication and division facts --- develops borrow. 
© Teh the Mies ing three times in a single example . . . harder 
column addition . . multiplication by two- and 
= 4 three-digit numbers . . . division with a remain- 
a der .. . the use of fractions. For Grades 2-4. 
STAND AND CLAP RELAY ian 
i The group is divided into teams. Each row in a classroom may be a ~ A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. ! 
By team. At a signal, player one of each team stands at the right of his pe cond ens the iiiowtng Dupllester Westibosks: ! 
: No. 716, Practice in Arithmetic Book 1 @ $2.75 ea. | 
seat, claps his hands twice overhead, and sits. As soon as he has | ) No. 717, Practice in Arithmetic Book 2 @ $2.75 ea. | 
finished, player two repeats the action. When the last player has fin- () No. 718, Practice in Arithmetic Book 3 @ $2.75 ea. | 
ished the action, he sits and taps the player ahead of him, who stands | OC) No. 719, Practice in Arithmetic Book 4 Total A ; > det ! 
up again, claps his hands twice overhead, sits down, and touches off 1 & Bill me, payable in 30 days. 1 Sechelt is — . tones! in full. | 
the person ahead of him. Each player sends the “touch” forward. I Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Seiten Cina ; 
When player one is touched and does the action, he stands as a signal 1 | 
that his team has finished. The leader scores 5 points for the team ; i | 
that is first, 3 points for the team that is second, and | point for the Bo 8 ee eee ; 
team that is third. Play the game three or four times to see which le . 
team has the most points, 
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there's 


ferro-sheen tape 


note to 


PENTRON wsers 


To insure optimum re- 
cording quality with 
your machine, the 
recommended tape 
Sis irish Long 
Play #602. Send 


for technical ORR INDUSTRIES 


bulletin. 

Opelika, Alabama INC 
| PICTURE POSTERS by ESecktey/Caroy 
| give new words, objects and places 
i specific and vital meaning. 


Twelve =x 10” 
«rayon or 


Guru PICTURE POSTERS TO COLOR 


Each set 


. $29 — Halloween no. 532 — 12 days we no. 528 — Easter 
HOLIDAYS =. $30 — Thanksgiving celebrate no. 543 — Circus 


no. 531 — Christmas 
NATURAL SCIENCES 
no. 535 — Fruits and vegetables no. 538 — Birds no. 539 — Wild animals 
no. 536 — Flowers no. 537 — Farm animals no. 541 — Zoo birds 


SOCIAL 525 — Health rules ne. $33 — Children of far- 542 — American Indians 
STUDIES no. 526 — Safety first away lands . 544 — Cowboys 
ne. 527 — Good conduct ne. 534 — Community workers on. 545 — Holland 
no. 540 — Aircraft no. 546 — Alaska 


with keyed directions. Four 18” x 36” 


POSTERS vo posters per set. Wt. 9 oz Each set. . 75¢ 


ao. 602 — Thanksgiving no. 603 — Christmas no. 604 — Nativity 
Four 12” 36” backgrounds brightly 


cur ama poste-in ports 


8 to 12. Wt. 9 ot 


no. 702 — Halloween no. 714 — Holy Night 
HOLIDAYS ©. 901 — Thanksgiving no. 701 — Easter 
£. no. 902 — Christmas no. 715 — The Circus 
no. 712 — Pioneer Life no. 716 — Life in Mexito 
SOCIAL STUDIES "0. 700 — Amercian Indians no. 717 — Swiss life 


no. 708 — Eskimo life no. 711 — Desert life 
TRANSPORTATION Four 12” x 36” posters per set. no. 905 — Land, no. 906 — Water, no. 907 —Air 


CUT AND PASTE GEOGRAPHY Poster maps — Four 18" = 28" maps per set 


Wt. 10 or. Each set 


no. 720 — United States no. 723 — Canada 
no. 721 — So. America no. 722 — Mexico 


For fastest service, send remittance, including postage, with your order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


0 showing compte Beckrey/Carpy. 


1904 no. narragansett ave. 
chicago 39, ill. 


no. 727 — Euro 
no. 726 — British, Isles 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 
postal delivery rones to speed mai! delivery. 
if your city has postal zones, be sure to 
include your zone number in your return 
address — after the city, before the state. 


NEVER FAIL... 
ZONE YOUR MAIL! 
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Colonel Drake's Oil Well 
(Continued from page 91) 


driver was Colonel Drake. The men 
climbed down and started to unload 
the pipe. 

“What on earth have you got 
there?” Uncle Billy asked. 

“Something to end our troubles, I 
hope,” Colonel Drake answered. 
“You see, we'll drive this pipe down 
to the bedrock and lower the drill 
into the pipe. That should prevent 
any further cave-ins.” 

Drilling was started again. Every- 
thing seemed to be going nicely. The 
well was growing deeper—25 feet—45 
feet—65 feet—69 feet. Then a létter 
came. It was from the banker, Mr. 
Townsend. The Seneca Oil Company 
had run out of funds. There was no 
more money to pay the workers. He 
advised Colonel Drake to shut the 
well down and abandon it. 

Very few words passed between 
Colonel Drake and Uncle Billy. Each 
knew how disappointed the other 
was. The silence was finally broken 
by Sammy, Uncle Billy’s son. “Now 
we can go fishing, Pa. You've been 
promising to go fishing all summer.” 

“All right, son, we'll go tomorrow. 
Guess there’s nothing to stand in our 
way now,” his father said. 

On the way to the creek the next 
morning, Uncle Billy decided to take 
one last look at the well. 

“Aw, come on, Pa,” Sammy 
begged. “You know there’s not any 
oil there.” 

Uncle Billy paid no attention to 
Sammy’s pleadings. He was soon 
down on his knees, looking into the 
hole. He got up quickly, and Sammy 
saw his father get very excited. 
“What's the matter?” Sammy wanted 
to know. 

Uncle Billy didn’t take time to 
answer, but started to make a dipper 
out of a short piece of pipe. He 
lowered the crude dipper into the 
well. When he pulled it up, it was 
dripping with oil. Jumping up and 
down, and shouting wildly, Uncle 
Billy said, “Sammy, go fetch Colonel 
Drake. We’ve struck oil!” 

When Colonel Drake reached the 
well, he knelt down and dipped up 
some of the dark liquid. “It’s true,” 
he said, looking up at Uncle Billy, 
“our dream has come true. At last 
we've found a way to get rock oil.” 


The Day New Amsterdam 
Became New York 


(Continued from page 67) 


of Holland shall wave over this fort. 
(Stalks out.) 

VROUW STUYVESANT (with arms out- 
stretched, pleads )—Peter, Peter—(She 
exits, shaking her head sadly.) 

FIFTH REPORTER (enters center cur- 
tain )—Ladies and gentlemen, we take 
you now to the City Hall where the 
meeting will take place in a few mo- 
ments. 

(The curtain opens for the first 
time showing a long table covered 
with a printed dark cloth. Some 
books and an inkstand with a quill 
pen are on the table. Five Councilmen 
are seated around the table waiting 
for the arrival of Stuyvesant.) 

FIRST COUNCILMAN —We must make 
him listen to reason. 


SECOND COUNCILMAN—Aye, maybe 
he doesn’t care if he lives or dies. I 
do. 

THIRD COUNCILMAN—He is as stub- 
born as a mule. 

FOURTH COUNCILMAN—Sh, sh! Here 
he comes. 

sturvesant (entering )—Gentlemen, 
let’s get right down to business, I 
have ordered all able-bodied men to 
stand by, ready for defense action as 
soon as the British fire. 

FIRST COUNCILMAN (rising)—Just a 
minute, Governor. Are you prepared 
to be responsible for the loss of hun- 
dreds of lives? 

sturvesant—I am prepared to de- 
fend this colony with my life and I 
expect the same action from every- 
one else. 

SECOND COUNCILMAN—Governor, we 
have fifteen hundred people but only 
two hundred fifty who can fight and 
only one hundred fifty regular sol- 
diers. 

THIRD CouNciLMAN—And how can 
we protect ourselves against cannon? 
How long will six hundred pounds of 
powder last? 

sturvesant (stamps with cane)—I 
will never surrender! 

FOURTH COUNCILMAN (jumping up, 
turning to others)—Let us hang him 
or shoot him, before he is the death 
of us all! 

ALL COUNCILMEN (jumping up and 
lunging forward)—Aye, shoot him! 
Hang him! 

sturvesant (wheeling on them)- 
Silence! All of you! How dare you? 
You—you cowards, you rebels! I who 
have given you seventeen years of 
service! (Walks to center front.) On 
that May morning when I stepped off 
the ship, you were all there—you, your 
wives, your children—you were there 
to welcome me. And I welcomed you 
into my heart. I made a vow that I'd 
take care of you like my children. 
(Turning in anger and disgust.) But 
you (pointing to them with his cane), 
you have forgotten everything! 

FIRST COUNCILMAN (sheepishly and 
concedingly) —Aye, ’tis true. You re- 
built our fort. 

SECOND counciman—We have 
cobblestone streets where before we 
had only dust roads. 

THIRD COUNCILMAN—We have a free 
school for our children and a hospital 
for our sick. 

FOURTH COUNCILMAN—We have the 
Rattle Watch—the men who walk the 
streets at night and let us know with 
their rattles where they are in case 
any of us is in trouble. We have— 

MESSENGER (rushes in)—Governor, 
a second message from Colonel 
Nicolls. 

sturvesant—Read it! 

MESSENGER (unfolds letter and 
reads) —“I have been ordered to cap- 
ture New Amsterdam, and capture it 
I will. If you surrender peacefully, 
not a man shall be hurt and no prop- 
erty shall be destroyed.” 

sturvesant (grabs message, tears it 
into pieces, shakes cane and fist out 
front in direction of British)—Rob- 
bers! Thieves! My answer is no, no, 
NO! (Pounds furiously with cane.) 

MESSENGER—Read the letter to the 
people and let them decide what the 
answer should be! 

Two COUNCILMEN (pointing to the 
letter) —The letter! He tore it! 

OTHER COUNCILMEN—Put it togeth- 
er. Read it to the people! 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Tremendous 
Teaching 
Team! 


Ditto Duplicator, Ditto Workbooks 
and YOU! 


Want to make teaching better and easier? Use prepared DITTO 
Workbooks and a DITTO Duplicator! DITTO’s 60 Workbooks 
cover many subjects, most classes. Each book contains pre- 
printed masters of daily lessons. Just tear out the master, snap 
it in your DITTO Duplicator, run off 120 copies a minute for 
pemnies. Edited by nationally recognized educators, DITTO’s 
Workbooks help you teach students more, faster. Ready to use, 
they save you hours of preparation time—practically do away 
with after hours work. 

Your DITTO machine can duplicate anything typed, written, 
drawn or traced in 1 to 5 colors. It takes any weight paper from 
16 pounds to cardstock—any size from 3x 5” to 9 x 14”. It’s ideal 
for preparing exams, class schedules—perfect for activities work. 
Find out more about DITTO teaching aids. Mail coupon today. 


Ditto. 


Your single source for everything in duplication 


DITTO, Inc., 3338 Pratt Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please: 


() Send additional information on DITTO School Duplicators 
(_] Send samples and catalog of DITTO Workbooks 
() Arrange a DITTO Demonstration at my school 


Name, Title 


School 


Address 


City. County State. 
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HELP US KEEP 
THE THINGS 


WORTH KEEPING 


It’s good to be a boy, exploring the wide world, soaking 
up wonderful new sounds and sights everywhere you go. 


And if the world’s a peaceful place, it’s good to grow up, . 


too, and become a man. 

But will the world stay peaceful? That depends on 
whether we can keep the peace. Peace costs money. 

Money for strength to keep the peace. Money for sci- 
ence and education to help make peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals to help keep our economy strong. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a direct investment in your 
country, make you a Partner in strengthening America’s 
Peace Power. 

The Bonds you buy will earn good interest for you. But 
the most important thing they earn is peace. 

Think it over. Are you buying as many as you might? 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. 


SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic denaiion. , * 
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Could YOU Ceach 
Carl Skip? 


BILL BENTLEY 


Westwood Heights Elementary School 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


OME on now, Carl, skip! No, you aren’t doing it quite right—watch 
C the other children.” With this admonition little Carl creases his brow, 
puts on a determined look, and goes blithely on his way in an offbeat 
attempt to please his teacher. One factor is obvious—Carl is not being 
“taught” how to skip and the resulting self-consciousness and embarrass- 
ment are not the desired end products! 

Elementary schoo! teachers of physical education often take for granted 
that all children know how to skip, hop, jump, and gallop properly. This 
is a false assumption. Many of these basic skills have to be taught if 
children are to properly use various forms of locomotion. 

Rhythmic movements, and their approach to better body control, can 
be set to music very easily in the classroom, with only a small amount of 
equipment and necessary space. Sessions are made more interesting by 
culminating them with a game of Magic Carpet or Musical Chairs. 

In what way does a teacher show a child how to properly skip, hop, 
jump, and gallop? Where is the technical information that shows the 
proper progression of skills obtained? Perhaps the following glossary will 
serve as a tool in presenting these skills in a more logical manner. 


Some Fundamental Movements 


Skip—1. Combinations of step and hop in uneven 
rhythm, one skip to one count of music. 
2. To skip, transfer the weight to one foot; hop, 
then change to the other foot, and hop again. 
3. Pattern is: step, hop; step, hop. 
(Use music with an uneven rhythm. Polka music 
is good.) 


Hop—1. The transference of weight from one foot to 
the same foot, in place or in any direction. 
2. For a slow hop, one hop to each count. For 
a fast hop, two hops on one count. 
(Use music with an even rhythm.) 


Jump—1. The transference of weight from both feet 
back to both feet, or from one foot back to both feet, 
in place or in any direction. 

2. One jump is usually taken to each count. 
(Use music with an even rhythm.) 


Gallop—An uneven movement caused by sliding the 
left foot forward on “one,” then closing the right foot 
up to the left foot, then sliding the left foot forward 
again on “two.” 

(Six-eight time is good for this movement.) 


Records, Music Books 


March in F Major, Theme for Skipping, Flying Birds, Wheel Barrow 
Motive, Plain Skip, Tiptoe March, Military March, Galloping Horses, 
Running Horses, High Stepping Horses, Skipping Theme on Record 3, 
Volume 1, of “The Rhythm Program”; Album E-71—78 rpm or 
Album WE-71—45 rpm (Educational Services, RCA Victor, Camden, 
New Jersey). 

Windmills, Boats, Skip, Swings, See Saw, Jump the Rope on Record B 
of “Recordings for Children,” Series Two: 78 rpm (Rainbow Rhythms, 
P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia). 

Basic Rhythms, Combinations, Mechanical Rhythms, Circus Rhythms 
on records in Album B301 of “Rhythm Time” (Bowmar Records, 4921 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 29, California). 

Bean Bags, Fist Hop, Tick Tock, Fly High, Little Shadow, Playmate on 
Record 1 of “New Recordings for Exceptional Children,” Series 4: 78 
rpm (Rainbow Rhythms, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia) . 


Woelfel, E.: “Music for Rhythms” (Tue Instructor, September 1958). 

Evans, Ruth: 40 Basic Rhythms for Children (U.S. Textbook Company) . 

Jones, Edwina; Morgan, Edna; Stevens, Gladys: Methods and Materials 
in Elementary Physical Education (World Book Company). 

Smalley, Jeanette: Physical Education Activities for the Elementary 
School (The National Press). 

Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools (AS. 

arnes). 
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The INSTRUCTOR only. 


*The response to this FREE HAND- 
BOOK offer has been so great we 
felt that, in full fairness to those 
who have not taken advantage of it, 


it should be extended to Novem- 


ber 15, 1959. 
The Instructor—1 yr. 


BOT Choice of Handbook ony 6 


FREE HANDBOOKS with Group Orders 

You can save money on your INSTRUCTOR subscription by placing 
a Group Order. Just combine your subscription with that of your 
teacher-friends and send us your group order. The person placing the 
group order will then receive all copies in one package. 

Each subscription is entitied to a FREE Handbook. If 5 subscriptions 
to The INSTRUCTOR are ordered, select 5 Free Handbooks. If 7 sub- 
scriptions, then 7 Handbooks, etc. Here are the rates for one year— 
2 subscriptions $5.50 each 6 or 7 subscriptions $4.75 each 
3 subscriptions $5.25 each 8 to 10 subscriptions $4.50 each 
4 or 5 subscriptions $5.00 each _—I1 to I5 subscriptions $4.25 each 


have not yet taken advantage of this remarkable offer. 


Think of it, your own copy, of every one of the ten big issues 
of The INSTRUCTOR for a whole year, plus your choice of one of 


We're keeping the door open another month for teachers who 
these Handbooks (Free) at the regular subscription price of 


With your own copy you can look forward to ten big issues 
filled with Elementary Science, special units for Social Studies, 
colorful creative art pages—with plus features for the holidays, 
a new series of “Living Biographies” about today's famous people 
that both you and your children will enjoy. 
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Included in that packed package of fresh teaching materials 
reaching your desk every month will also be illustrated science 
stories for your bulletin board . . . art subjects in rich full-color 
... stories of all kinds . . . new posters “Friendly Places in the 
Community” . . . entertaining folk tales . . . creative dramatics 
... and hundreds of tested, successful items for your daily use. 


Put on top of the big INSTRUCTOR package your choice of 
one of those marvelous Handbooks shown above and you have 
an unbeatable bargain of aids for $6.00. 


Of course, though you get only one book free per subscription, 
you can buy additional books at their regular price of $1.25. 


; Enter my INSTRUCTOR subscription starting with the issue for: 


ONE YEAR ATS$6 TWO YEARS AT$11 THREE YEARS AT $16 
THIS IS A (1) NEW or () RENEWAL subscription. 
Enter the following INSTRUCTOR Group Order for | year starting with the 


subscriptions to The INSTRUCTOR at $ each. 
(Select 1 tree handbook for each subscription ordered.) 


Send me the FREE HANDBOOK selected below (Limit: 1 book per subscription): 


DC Stories That Stick, No. 321 () Heliday Art, No. 324 

) Finger and Action Rhymes, No. 322 () Mending the Child's Speech, No. 325 

(-) Tegether We Spenk, No. 323 (C) Building Arithmetic Skills with Games, No. 326 
If you wish to buy additional handbooks of $1.25 each, just check them 
in the space above. They will be shipped at once with your free book. 


Total Amount of Order $........ (C0 Bill me, payable in 30 days. [1] Payment enclosed. 
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Special Interview on Vision 
(Continued from page 47) 


itse!f indicate a visual problem. Play- 
ground action is a source of informa- 
tion about eyesight. Frequent trip- 
ping, poor coordination in playing 
ball, and temper tantrums may all 
have a visual background. 

Reading behavior significant. 
Holding a book too close, frequent 
blinking, closing one eye, tilting the 
head, poor posture, rubbing the eyes, 
and easily losing the place are par- 
ticularly meaningful and should be 
investigated. 

Young children are likely to avoid 
use of eyes if they hurt. Complaints 
of headache, dizziness, blurred vision, 
seeing double, itching or burning of 
eyes, and similar discomforts are all 
abnormal in school-age children. Al- 
so, car sickness, nausea, and nervous- 
ness may be related to incorrect vis- 
ual processes. 


What steps should a teacher take to 
help a cross-eyed child? 

Immediate attention is essential 
for any cross-eyed child. Chances are 
that he has had visual care. If nof, 
he should have it at once. 

Should the teacher be the first to 
detect the faulty eye position, her 
job is to do what she can to see that 
the child is examined as soon as pos- 
sible. That is all she can do. 


How can a teacher help a child with 
defective vision in a classroom? 

Most children with glasses have 
normal vision while wearing them 
and by far the best approach is to 


consider them perfectly normal. 

A child with incorrectible defec- 
tive vision may require seating close 
to the chalkboard or near a window. 
He may need special assignments or 
easy-to-see materials. Most of all, he 
generally needs a warm understand- 
ing and assurance of what he can and 
cannot do. 


W hat is nearsightedness? 


Blurred vision is the chief sign of 
nearsightedness or myopia as the vis- 
ual scientist calls it. The myopic eye 
can see near objects clearly but those 
far away are blurred. 

From 5 to 15 per cent of the school 
population develops myopia, with a 
rapid increase in the number from 
early adolescence to late teens. There 
are many causes—heredity, improper 
diet, eyeball growth, and body pos- 
ture. Some studies have concluded 
that the major cause is the use of 
eyes for close work. 


What causes farsightedness? 


Most babies are farsighted. As the 
eyes develop, this lessens until in the 
early school years only a_ small 
amount of farsightedness remains. 
But, if the length of the eye is too 
great, the optical power too weak, or 
the focusing not strong enough, the 
eye may be abnormally farsighted. 

A farsighted child must constantly 
maintain a little focus effort to keep 
clear vision even when looking at a 
distance. To see up close, he must 
focus still more. This extra effort is 
difficult and the result is eyestrain, 
tension, headaches, and poor compre- 
hension. 


What should a teacher know about 
color blindness? 

Eight per cent of boys and only a 
small fraction of | per cent of girls 
have abnormal color vision. They are 
not color-blind! They see certain col- 
ors very poorly and so are color 
“weak.” Only a few cases in all his- 
tory have been totally color-blind. 

So-called color blindness is not 
known to have any effect on school 
performance. A color-defective child 
may see a colored object only a little 
different from the way a child with 
normal vision sees it. 

Furthermore, color tests have no 
real purpose in a school vision pro- 
gram since, to date, nothing can be 
done about color defects. 


What is a comprehensive school vision 
program? 

A comprehensive school vision pro- 
gram is fourfold. First, there must 
be a system of detecting children who 
need visual care. This includes an 
effective screening test, plus the help 
of teachers trained to watch for signs 
of visual deficiency. 

Second, there must be a good refer- 
ral plan to see that the children ac- 
tually get needed care. Vision care 
for youngsters is continuous: lenses 
may need changing, a child may 
need help in adapting to lenses, or 
a period of visual training may be 
required. 

Third, the entire school system is 
responsible for providing a good see- 
ing environment. Not only must new 
buildings be equipped to secure 
healthy eyesight, but new and old 
ones must be kept that way. 


Fourth, visual health education 
should play a key part in the pro- 
gram. Parents and pupils should 
know rules of good hygiene, how to 
watch for signs of deficient eyesight, 
and what to do about good lighting 
and seeing habits. 


Where can teachers find information on 
visual materials they can present fo par- 
ents and children? 

They can write to the American 
Optometric Association, 4030 Choteau 
Ave., St. Louis, Missouri, and the 
Vision Conservation Institute, 926 
‘J’ Street, Sacramento 14, California, 
for literature and information. 


Directory of 
Book Publishers 


(See pages 24-25) 


Abingdon Press, 810 Broadw y, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 

New York 16, N.Y. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. N.Y. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Route 9W, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 

Albert Whitman & Co., 560 W. Lake 
St., Chicago 6, Il. 


and its products. 


bottied carbonated beverages. 


erages offer taste-tempting flavor and fun for all. 


New techniques in teaching nutrition include occasional teacher-student 
lunchtimes together, to obtain information about eating habits. In the 
relaxed, casual atmosphere of the school lunchroom, questions may be 
raised which might not ordinarily enter classroom discussion. Some of 
those questions may be about the soft drinks you’re enjoying with your 
meal. This provides an ideal opportunity to discuss the benefits of 


They provide energy (100 calories per 8 ounces), help restore body fluid 
balance, stimulate appetite and digestion. And, of course, they satisfy 


thirst with purity assured. Equally important, bottled carbonated bev- 


American Bottlers of 


Carbonated Beverages 
WASHINGTON 6,D.C. 
The National Association of the Bottled Soft Drink Industry 


A non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft drinks, with members 
in every state. Its purpose: To improve production and distribution methods through 
education and research ...and to promote better understanding of the industry 


For Classroom Use, and Your Own Enlightenment, See Booklet Offer in Coupon Section 


eating patterns 


When you're studying 
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Poetry, Come Alive! 


(Continued from page 92) 


plaid was used to dress the Scotch 
children; real silk, the Orientals. 
The poem helped establish a 
mood of world friendliness. 

Some poems lend themselves 
well to choral reading and dra- 
matic activity. These third-grade 
boys made an excellent interpreta- 
tion of the “Pirate Don Durk of 
Dowdee.” Don’t they look wicked 
“as wicked could be’? Hidden 
under their chairs are wooden 
swords they cut out of wood with 
coping saws and proudly painted 
silver to be “a dagger, a dirk and 
a squizzamaroo.” 


While the boys enjoyed the 
pirate poem, the girls interpreted: 


Dance or THE Gypsy 

RAMBLING REE 
Chorus—re peat after each stanza: 
Sequins chink to the tap of toe, 
Earrings flip and around we go, 
Clap your hands, and yo-ho-ho! 
Yo-ho-ho! Yo-ho-ho! 
All join hands and circle C, 
Skip about on autumn lea, 
Lift your toe above your knee, 
Skip, you Gypsy Rambling Ree. 
Arm in arm, whirl and whirl, 
Let the sashes fling and furl, 
Headgear flip to the rhythmic twirl, 
Wide skirts swish and colors swirl. 
Skip to center, right hand high, 
Head flung back, praise the sky, 
Gently sway with winds that sigh, 
All in circle make leaves fly. 
Now caress the mossy bed, 
Praise the sky the roof overhead, 
Stain the lips with berry red, 
Live a life with a scarlet thread. 


—Ella Mary Elliott 


The girls discovered the rhythm 
was a bouncing step which they 
created to ‘“toe-heel-toe-kick.” 
Even on the playground, groups 
of girls would be dancing the 
poem and calling the attention of 
the teacher to a new step. It 
seemed to satisfy their desire for 
dramatic play. Their costumes 
and jewelry were challenges to 
their imagination. 


Poetry can “come alive” in the 
classroom if one uses the keys of 
seeing, hearing, feeling, and do- 
ing. It must be a part of the class- 
room atmosphere, of the reading 
program, of the units of study, of 
the seasons, of art, and dramatics. 
And of play itself! Poetry is child- 
hood. 


The Day New Amsterdam 
Became New York 


(Continued from page 96) 


(Enter Stuyvesant’s son, followed 
by all the Dutch men and women of 
the earlier scenes.) 

son—Father! 

STUYVESANT (arms outstretched in 
greeting)—My son! At least I have 
you to stand beside me. 

son—No, Father. I am not with 
you in this. (Unfolds paper.) I have 
here the names of one thousand peo- 
ple who want peace at any price. Two 
of the ships are so near we can see the 
gunners standing beside the cannon. 
If we were to fire now we'd have no 
powder in a few minutes. It is wrong 
to shed blood for no purpose. (Puts 
hand on his father’s shoulder.) You 
must give in to the will of the people. 

sturvesant (walks with a beaten 
expression on his face to stage center, 
head bowed)—No one to stand be- 
side me—not even my own son. 
(Pause.) Well, let it be so. (Lifts his 
head.) 1 would rather have been 
carried to my grave. (Pause. And 
then for the last time Peter Stuyvesant 
assumes his pose, head up, chest out, 
and roars.) Let the order be given to 
surrender! (Strides out, head high.) 

(The eyes of the people follow him 
as the curtain closes.) 


below to tell us where to send the 
sample copies. 


nie ISEPUCEOR 


compliments to: 


Send A Copy To Your 
Friends Without Charge 


Now you can show your teacher friends the 
wonderful ready-to-use classroom materials, 
the practical teaching help you get 

in your INSTRUCTOR every month. 


At no cost to you we would like to send 
your friends a free sample copy of 


The INSTRUCTOR. Use the coupon 


Please send a free sample copy of The INSTRUCTOR with my 


Cite, Band, 


WRITERS WANTED! 


Leading Agency seeks books, stories, articles 
for sale to top-paying od publishers! All 
subjects, lengths needed! New writers wel- 
come! We edit, revise, if necessary. Send 
your scripts today for prompt sales action to: 
RLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 
516 FIFTH AVE., Suite A, New Y 
N.Y. Phone: MUrray Hill 7-4970 


collecting. 
Send 


A READING SCRAPBOOK 
For Primary Gredes — Special Education — 
Remedial Reading — : 
Kindergarten - Primary Enrichment 
Combines concrete and abstract learning to aid 
development and mgrovement ot reading skills. 
Makes reading functional to child's interest m 
$1 each postpaid (quantity rates on 50 or more) 
Psychological & Educational Research, Dept. 


27606 Harper Ave., &t. Clair Shores, Michigan 


VISUAL AIDS 
BIRDS AT HOME 


PICTURE SETS 
ANIMALS - BIRDS - INDIANS - WILD FLOWERS 


Artists of international reputation have contributed 
their skill to bring you these authentic and beautiful 
reproductions in four color deeptone offset. Each set 
is packed in a window envelope. Size 10 x 12. 


Price per set $1.00 


Note: The Natural Science picture sets are applicable 
for purchase under the National Defense Education Act 


—____ #990 TRAVELING WITH THE BIRDS Picture Set 
12 pictures by Walter Alois Weber 

#991 WILD ANIMALS Picture Set 
12 pictures by Walter Alois Weber 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


Send for ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 


INDIAN CHIEFS, 


—__— 4992 Order from your school supply dealer or: 
__#993 INDIANS OF YESTERDAY Picture Set | M. A. DONOHUE & CO., DEPT. 10 H 
711 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
$1.00 per set, postpaid—plus 25 cents per order handling charge 
Picture | 4 .0.d's Pl 
12 pictures by Jacob Bates Abbott i? 
____ $996 ANIMAL ANCESTORS Picture Set | Please send these sets: ——#990 ____4991 
12 pictures by Walter Alois Weber | —__.#992 4993 $994 49% 
#997 WILDFLOWERS Picture Set 000 — #1001 i 
48 Wildflowers—12 plates by Ferguson 
#998 FAMOUS INDIAN CHIEFS Picture Set WAME 
11 pictures by James L. Viasaty | | 
_____ $1000 BIG LITTLE ANIMALS | 
10 pictures by The Rutherfords —— 
#1001 TWENTY FAMILIAR BIRDS ! 
20 Birds 10 Plates by Nino Carbe ZONE 
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(Continued from page 42) 


(There were others which we could 
not see.) If nine are movable bridges, 
how many cannot be moved? 

3. As part of an art period, the 
children had a simple lesson on per- 
spective. I find the following story 
useful in making perspective under- 
standable to second-graders. An old 
farmer refused to enter the covered 
bridge because the opening at the 
other end looked too small for his 
team to get through. 

4. Pupils who had trouble spelling 
cantilever and girder orally were 
quite skilled in drawing and labeling 
parts of the bridges correctly. 


CULMINATION 


It was decided to finish the bridge 
study with a party for parents. In- 
vitations read, “Come to a bridge 
party, but don’t bring cards.” A pro- 
gram was planned, and a master of 
ceremonies elected. Each class mem- 
ber decided upon a bridge topic in 
which he was most interested, and 
prepared a two-minute talk. Some 
elected to do a chalk talk by draw- 
ing illustrations on the board. Oth- 
er children showed pictures from The 
National Geographic Magazine. 

On party day, it was not enough 
for the parents to just listen, Each 
received a sheet of quiz questions to 
answer. Here are some samples. 


1. What are three basic types of 
bridges? 

2. Which bridge humps its back 
like a camel? 

3. Which bridge “floats itself” 
across a stream? 

4. What does Ponte Vecchio mean? 

5. When will the Gates Mills 
bridge be finished? 

When the program was over, 
parents and pupils enjoyed the color 
film, Mackinac Bridge Diary from the 
Film Distribution Center of United 
States Steel Corporation, 71 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N.Y. 


EVALUATION 


In evaluating this project, I feel 
appreciation is the word to describe 
results. Children came to me almost 
daily, even though the bridge unit 
was long finished, and told me of 
types of bridges they had seen on 
week-end trips, or they brought more 
pictures of bridges from papers and 
magazines to show me. They were al- 
so beginning to take an interest in 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Bridges (film), Robert Disraeli Films, 


P.O. Box 343, Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N.Y. 

Bridges (film), Pictura Films Corp., 
487 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


PROBLEMS 


An unfinished story for your class to discuss 


MANY children from the Washington School spent their noon 
hour in a small luncheonette across the street. Some parents ob- 
jected, for they felt that the students should eat their lunches in 
the school cafeteria rather than waste their money on candy, pas- 
tries, and soft drinks. Finally, the Board of Education passed a 
rule stating that all students who did not go home for lunch 
would have to eat in the school cafeteria. 

Miss Worth explained the new ruling to her class and said that 
it was the responsibility of each student to see that everyone 
obeyed it. That noon Jimmie and Mark started home together for 
lunch. Suddenly Jimmie darted across the street in the direction 


of the luncheonette. 


“Hey,” called Mark. “You can’t go in there to eat. You know 


” 


the new ruling. 


“Why not?” Jimmie said. “Mom’s away for the day and no 


one will know the difference.” 


Jimmie waved his hand and disappeared into the lunchroom. 
Mark stood still, wondering what he should do...... 


Should Mark “mind his own business” and not worry about 
Jimmie, since it is not Mark's problem? Or is it Mark's problem? 
Should he try to persuade Jimmie not to eat in the lunchroom? 
What should he say to Jimmie? Should Mark tell Miss Worth what 
happened? What should he say to her? Is there something else 


Mark can do? If you were Mark, what would you do? Why? 


JULIA WEBER GORDON 


Director of Child and Youth Study 
New Jersey Department of Education 


HELPING TEACHERS 
WITH HANDWRITING.|. 


(One of a Series) 
When to Start 
the Use of, Ink 


Most written research proclaims 
that the use of ink is usually started 
in the fifth grade. 


But, there are many forms of re- 
search—one type being the material 
collected by our various consultants, 
True, the use of ink is usually begun 
in the fifth grade, but many teach- 
ers, however, find that the use of 
ink should be permitted as a 
“reward” or “bonus” for~ mature 
growth. 


Thus, a few pupils in the lower 
grades gradually are given this 
privilege (the use of ink) with addi- 
tional pupils being allowed to write 
with ink as they become capable of 
accepting the responsibilities con- 
nected with its use. Such a program 
promotes neater work in every phase 
of all classroom activities. 

Ricuarp C. McLean 
GENERAL MANAGER 


A MONTHLY SERVICE 
ON HANDWRITING 


Prom 
A. N. PALMER CO. 


(Palmer Method) 


902 South Wabash, Chicago, III. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Musié arranged in desired length for grade level with 

a defiinite easy-to-follow beat. Instruction for dances 

poteees on record sleeve. 10” 78 rpm records on 
eak-resistant plastic. Regular price $1.59 each. 


OCTOBER SPECIAL—4 for $5.00 


#706 (Swing me ‘Round—Ger- 
man Clap Dance —Take 
Your Partner Walking— 
Yankee Doodle) 

#709 (indian War Dance—Paw 
Paw Patch—Hansel and 


Gretel) 
#727 (Jolly Is the 
Miller — Car- 


Order Now! Send cash, check or M.O. 


RUSSELL RECORDS, Inc. 
Dept. 1-10, 1403 Callens Road 
P.O. Box 328—Ventura, Calif. 

(Special void after Oct. 31, 1959) 


MS ATTENTION PRIMARY TEACHERS 
17” x 22” FAVORITE 25¢ 
ANIMAL PICTURES 

Mailed in mailing tube 50¢. 
GIANT PHOTOS 
Box 406, Dept. 103, Rockford, IL 


SPECIAL MODELS 


for 


JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


Write for Choir Catalog C-61 
Junior Choir Catalog J-61 


NEW YORK Y 
228 LaSalle St 


366 Fifth Ave 1674 W Cahuenga Bivd 
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SENSATIONAL VALUE 


4 pencils in Christmas Box 


Big bargain! 4 Hexagon pencils printed “Season's 
Greetings” or “Greetings from your teacher” in 
attractively designed, decorated Christmas Box. 


3 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Your pupil's or friend’s name printed in gold on 
3 Hexagon pencils. In newly designed, novelty 
Christmas Box. 


4 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


An outstanding value ot an economy price. 4 
pencils printed in gold with individual names. 
Only 


6 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Another big bargain! Each pencil printed with 
“individual name. In colorful, novel “Greeting 
Card” Christmas Box. 


12 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


One dozen fine pencils in assorted colors; indi- 
vidual name imprinted on each pencil. Comes in 
goy Christmas Box. 


4 | 

me EXCITING NEW “’SLIDE-RULE’ PENCIL BOX / 

;. Sturdy plastic pencil box contains 4 pencils im- ‘ + 


4 printed with individual name. Fine steel sharp- ORDER TO AVOID MAIL DELAY 


m. cover. Complete multiplication table is also on 
mem the box cover. A real bargain at this price. NITRO PENCIL c OMPANY 
Nitro, West Virginia 
Successors to the CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 
2 WEEKS DELIVERY—We guarantee two week shipments (Print or type names for imprinting) 


on all orders from the day we receive them. Our new 


chinery and process makes this possible. 7 SCHOOL NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


TITLE SIGNATURE 
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Children. costume and coin col- 
lecting are a happy Halloween 
combination when the purpose of 
ringing doorbells helps UNICEF. 


Twe photos, Drinnon, Inc. 


W the fourth-graders of 
made plans for celebrating Halloween lat 
chosen project, a “Trick or Trea® 
outside of their classroom. The post 
turned all colors with tempera-pai -shaped leaves pasted to the 
branches. It was surrounded by costygmed figures—a clown, ghost, skeleton, 
pumpkin, bats, black cats, and so on—made by Dorothy, Fred, Robert, Tommy, 
and others. There was a justified feeling of pride when the boys and girls learned 
that their poster had been selected to be sent to the United Nations in New 
York. This poster not only encouraged Halloween masqueraders to collect coins 
for UNICEF, but showed what a school family, working together, could accom- 
plish. Their colored-paper picture story urged children all over our land to help 
others less fortunate become healthy, comfortable, and contented. 


| in Macon, Georgia, 
ever realized that their 
poster, would become important 
with Jimmy's friendship tree which 


In the Philippines and many coun- 
tries, a child may have its first 
taste of milk because of pennie: 

ected on trick or treat night. 


These children in Singapore are 
washing their hand before getting 
a midmorning lunch of fruit, bun 
and milk made from the skimmed 
milk powder provided by the 
United Nation Children Fund 


Gardens are an important source 
of food, and an important part of 


UNICEF nealt ed ION The e 
children of rural Honduras com- 
pare vegetabie rr ey ve grown. 


Three photos, United States 
Committee for UNICEF 


We 
Trick or Treat /7* 


‘ 


HELEN FITTS HEMINGWAY 


Supervising Teacher, Frederick R. Noble School 
Willimantic State College, Willimantic, Connecticut 


F” a number of years, social studies in 
my fourth grade has centered around 
the world theme, but every year the interests 
and needs of new pupils make it expedient 
to have new channels of approach. I usual- 
ly find the map and globe valuable tools of 
motivation. 

This past year, the map brought forth this 
question, “Where is Italy? My grandmother 
is always talking about Italy. She says that 
I can go there with her some day.” Almost 
immediately, each child thought of some 
country that he or she wanted to locate. I 
was delighted because the children had thus 
discovered a need for maps. 


OUR FIRST STEPS 
It was decided that each child would 


choose a country to which he would like to 
go, and then find facts which would interest 
others. From them, pupils would develop 
sales talks. Thus, each child had a chance to 
“sell” an imaginary visit to “his” country. 

On report days, the audience kept “tour 
diaries” in which they wrote their reasons 
for wanting to visit or skip the country be- 
ing described. 

After the last report, a committee arranged 
the most popular countries (based on diary 
records) into four tours. Leaders for each 
tour were chosen to guide further fact find- 
ing, if necessary, and the development of the 
trip. Tour committees were to prepare three- 
to five-minute talks. The object was to “sell” 
the tour to as many children as possible. The 
pupils soon realized that this meant their 
talks must avoid repetition, and be peppy and 
interesting. The best speaker in each group 
became the travel agent. 

Where did the children decide to go? The 
most popular areas or countries were Europe, 
the Mediterranean, South America, England, 
Scandinavia, and Russia. Mexico, Hawaii, 
and Japan also had a group of admirers. 

After a good deal of hard work, the class- 
room took on a gala appearance as the tour 
committees covered the walls with slogans: 
“Visit Europe,” “See the Astounding Soviet 
Union,” “Italy Calls,” and so on. 


CORRELATIONS 


Arithmetic 

1. Tourist guidebooks were studied to get 
the prices and length of each trip. 

2. Arithmetic problems were developed to 
find the longest and the shortest trip; the 
most expensive and the cheapest; number of 
days and weeks the trips would take; what 
part of a month, or how many months, the 
trip would last. 


How a study of the United Nations began with Tour Talks 


by Fourth-Graders 


3. An imaginary bank account was as- 
signed each pupil tourist, and from this the 
child subtracted the cost of his trip. 

4. Other problems came from finding the 
total cost of two, three, and four trips. 

5. A practical lesson on measurement re- 
sulted from the children’s desire to make bill- 
folds for their tour money. 

These activities gave more meaning to 
time, money, and measurement than fourth- 
graders usually acquire from ordinary lessons 
on each. 

Art and Handcraft 

The billfolds were decorated with designs 
related to a favorite country. 

Other art work was concerned with posters 
and scenes advertising the tours. 

Language Arts 

It might be said here that previous to this 
activity, the children had never been exposed 
to group work, At first, in the excitement of 
choosing topics, there were some arguments, 
hurt feelings, tears, sulks, and withdrawals, 
but as time went on, the noise and confusion 
lessened, and social difficulties were not so 
apparent. Further growth in group behavior 
came when it was necessary to reorganize 
committees for other types of work. 

This “tour talk” project gave the children 
real experience in catching and holding the 
interest of an audience. This was true wheth- 
er reporting facts to be assembled by the com- 
mittee or using facts in the sales talk. 

The pupils quickly realized the importance 
of speaking loud enough and pronouncing the 
words correctly and clearly so their peers 
would understand what they were saying. 
Reading and AV 

In this project, reading became an im- 
portant part of each day’s work. Both indi- 
vidual and group reading were found effec- 
tive. 

Besides using the books, periodicals, and 
newspapers in the school library, the pupils 
also obtained information from resource 
people, travel exhibits, films, and filmstrips. 


CULMINATION 


These fourth-graders decided they wanted 
to show their parents what they were doing. 
They voted to have a parents’ night so the 
fathers could come, too. For entertainment, 
they would present a class-written play, in- 
corporating information about various coun- 
tries. The setting of the play would be their 
own town, and the characters would be them- 
selves, and people from space as guests to 
whom they would introduce countries around 
the world. 

One group planned to tell about their tour 
in a TV news program. Another patterned its 
tour on Ed Sullivan’s TV show. This group 
used songs and folk dancing to tell the story 
of their countries. A third group invited a 
resource person from Burma to speak. He 


came with his wife and two children, dressed 
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in Burmese clothing. The fourth group fea- 
tured the Soviet Union, and its activities in 
the field of science and satellites. 


EVALUATION 
The children felt they had learned much 


about different countries, but time and again, 
in their talks, they expressed the thought that 
there were really nice people all over the 
world. With this in mind, they wondered, 
“Why do we have wars? Why can’t we live in 
peace? Why are we afraid of Russia?” 

This called for some explanation. As the 
teacher, I helped them see that people are 
alike in many ways, such as families being 
happy together, parents loving their children, 
children liking games, parades, and holidays. 
Then, I told them how nations differ in cus- 
toms, religions, government, and language, 
and how it is sometimes difficult to communi- 
cate with one another when words cannot be 
understood, or may have a different meaning 
in another language. This may lead to argu- 
ments, and makes it difficult for nations to 
reach agreements, and thus keep peace. 

As we came to the end of our unit, in 
which we had toured many countries, it 
seemed that we were on the threshold of an- 
other exciting study, ““The United Nations 
and Peace!” We were already well prepared 
to explore the UN in detail. 


AV SUGGESTIONS 
Home Life in European Lands (filmstrips, 


color), Popular Science from McGraw- 
Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N.Y. 

Japan: The Land and the People (film, col- 
or, and black and white), Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Land and People of the Middle Andes— 
Ecuador, Bolivia, and Peru (filmstrip, col- 
or), Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ili. 

Living in Scandinavian Europe (filmstrips, 
color), Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

Living in the Hawaiian Islands (filmstrips, 
color), Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

Modern France: The Land and the People 
(film, color, and black and white), Cor- 
onet Films. 

Modern Japan (filmstrip, color), Eye Gate 
House, Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 
35, N.Y. 

Northern Europe (filmstrips, color), Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 

Some European Neighbors (filmstrips, col- 
or), Eye Gate House, Inc. 

South America: A Regional Study (film- 
strips, color), Eye Gate House, Inc. 

Southern Europe (filmstrips, color), Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

United Nations (filmstrips) McGraw-Hill 
Text-Film Dept. 
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y UKIKO placed the last article in her traveling _and resolutions, he does not understand American 
case, and ran out to the garden where her best _ girls.” 


friend, Etsu, was waiting. They had not gone far, when Sandy stopped short. 

ib “How I will miss her,” Yukiko thought, trying to “Oh,” she said, “I forgot my lunch. I'll be back.” 
oe: keep her eyes from filling with tears. She felt hon- Yukiko waited for her on the steps. Through the 
esi ored, indeed, that Father had been chosen as one —_ open door, she heard the telephone ring, then Sandy 
~aryhe of the delegates from Japan to the United Nations, talking in a low voice, and laughing. “Everything’s 


but she could not help but feel frightened at the all right so far,” Sandy was saying. “I just hope I 
thought of leaving her friends, and going to Ameri- don’t have trouble with Yukiko.” 

ca. She wished she were to attend the special school “Trouble with me?” Yukiko gasped. “She must 
for the children of UN delegates, but Father had _ have plans with her friends in which I am not in- 
said he wanted her to learn about American schools _ cluded.” She braced her shoulders, “It is as I 


SS and American children. thought.” 
aap “I wonder, Etsu,” she paused, inhaling the fra- She heard Sandy replace the receiver. As she came 
pal grant cherry blossoms, “what Americans are like.” out she stammered, “R—ready, Yukiko?” 
oat “They say everyone in America is so big—so dif- Yukiko smiled brightly, so Sandy wouldn’t realize 
ferent!” Etsu replied. she had overheard. 


iy 


‘ 


Yukikos Garden 


SHIRLEE PETKIN NEWMAN 


Yukiko nodded. Before she could say more, she “At twelve o'clock, we eat lunch in the cafeteria,” 
saw her father walking toward them. Although he Sandy said as they entered the school building. “It 


was smiling, his dark eyes were serious. is big and noisy, but loads of fun!” 

“Americans?” he said. “Their girls may be taller, After getting settled in her room, meeting Miss 
and lighter of hair, but I am sure they are just as Evans, the teacher, and starting on her studies, 
sweet as you two.” He put an arm around each. Yukiko welcomed the sound of the noon bell. Lunch- 
“You will see, Yukiko. All children are the same,” time with her friends in Japan had always been so 


he said slowly. “That’s part of what the United Na- _ pleasant! She stood by her desk and waited. Every- 
tions is all about. Come now, daughter, you had bet- _one jostled past her, talking and laughing. How re- 
ter take to your cushions. We have a long journey __ lieved she felt, when she finally caught sight of 


ahead.” Sandy coming toward her. 
During the airplane trip from Japan, Father and “Hi, Yukiko, this way to get the lunch boxes,” 
Mother reassured Yukiko many times that she would = Sandy said, guiding her to the cloakroom. 
like her new American friends. She was glad that Sandy was going to eat lunch 
And when Yukiko first arived in New York, she with her. The thought of going into that large cafe- 
thought that they were right. In the apartment next teria alone was frightening. 
door, lived a girl her own age, Sandy Burrows. The “Oh, Yukiko,” Sandy said, “I’ve got something I 


very first evening, Sandy invited Yukiko to meet have to do first. You go along. I'll meet you in the 
some of her friends. When Yukiko first saw the cafeteria.” 


group of laughing girls, some of whom were taller Yukiko tried to swallow her disappointment. Then 
than she, Yukiko thought, “They are nice.” she heard a clanging bell. 

But later, she noticed that in spite of gay chat- “That means you should be in the cafeteria now,” 
ter, and endless questions about Japan, they seemed § Sandy explained quickly. She pointed to a large 
strange—as if they shared some secret. swinging door, into which hundreds of children were 

The next morning as Sandy started to walk to —s swarming, saying, “I'll see you in there soon.” 
school with her, Yukiko kept thinking, “I do not Yukiko started down the hall. But when she had 


know what makes the girls seem strange. Perhaps it reached the cafeteria, and looked at the whirlpool 
is the way they look at each other and laugh some- of strange faces inside, she thought, “I can’t go in 
times. I feel—how do you say it—left out? No,” she there.” Catching sight of another door, opened to 
thought, “although Father understands charters the outside, Yukiko saw (Continued on page 109) 
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KIT 


To Supplement Your General Health Program 
THE 


HUMAN BODY 


This practical new kit has been prepared to help incorporate 

the study of the human body into the general health program. 
Each kit provides everything you need for classroom teaching: 

10 Big Charts, 30 Pupil Booklets, and a Teacher's Manual of 


32 pages. 


TEACHER'S 
10 BIG CHARTS MANUAL 


20° x 28" 
Serves as the guide to the program. Includes 


1. The Body ties, research materials, and evaluative procedures. 

2. The Skeleton — 

3. The Muscles 

“ee — 30 PUPIL BOOKLETS 

6. Circulation cithe body 
Respirati an over-all research the 

: mer non of each part of the body. carry out by themselves. 32 pages. 

igestion 
9. The Glands 


10. The Senses 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


(] Please send me the Instructor Kit on The Human Body @ $15.00. 


AN INEXPENSIVE SUPPLEMENTARY PROGRAM 
THAT CAN BE USED WITH EVERY TEXT! 


The illustrated Children's Booklet will serve as the child's private 
source of information. The Teacher's Manual includes 
ea. specific suggestions for the program, based on the experiences 
eel of successful health teachers. The Charts provide a striking 
Laat visual aid large enough to be seen by the entire class. 
ee. Activity and research material is included to meet 
the needs of varied curriculums. 


7) Bill me, payable in 30 days. [7] Enclosedis$...... , payment in full. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 
Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


STREET GR 


1N1059 
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October’s Bulletin Board 


Shows How 


ue Audiotape “speaks for itse/f” in a spectacular recording 
hone —available in a money-saving offer you can't afford to miss! 


DETAILS OF THE PROGRAM 
on $ The program includes these Here’s a reel of musical excitement that 
ai} $ colorful selections: belongs on every tape recorder. “Blood 
and Thunder Classics” is a program of 
de Falla....... great passages of fine music, specially 
Pre (E1 Amor Brujo selected to show you how vibrant and color- Since a bulletin board lends it- 
Gi cs Senne wnt Minot ful music can be when it is recorded on ART STEPS self so well to a display of the 
ge Khatchaturian. . Saber Dance Audiotape. step-by-step" method, use it occa- 
Stravinsky ..... infernal Dance, lly + lai d 
= spelling, art work, or playing a 


able RIGHT NOW from Audiotape dealers 
everywhere. (And only from Audiotape 
dealers.) Ask to hear a portion of the pro- 
gram. Then, take your choice of a half- 
hour of rich stereo or a full hour of monau- 
ral sound—both at 7% ips. Don’t pass up 
this unusual opportunity. 


Beethoven..... Ode to joy 
(Symphony No. 9 
in D Minor) 


DETAILS OF THE OFFER 

This exciting recording is 
availiable in a special bonus 
package at all Audiotape deal- 
ers. The package contains a 
1200-foot reel of standard 
Audiotape (on 1%-mil plastic 
base) and the valuable “Blood 
and Thunder Classics” pro- 
gram (professionally recorded 
on standard Audiotape). For 
the entire package, you pay 
only the price of two boxes of 
standard Audiotape, plus $1. 


GRADE TEACHERS!!! 
Solve Your Ever-Present Problem of Creative 
Class Activity & Room Decorations With - o 
This 96-Page Multiple Utility Kir. 
The 4 Packets (Fall, Holiday, Winter and 
Spring) cover each month of the school year 
with CREATIVE ART IDEAS CHARTS, 


game. Employ colors that invite a 
second look. There will be ample 
space to explain each point with 
a simple picture or line drawing 
above a numbered caption. 

Let the children help, too. They 
will enjoy drawing or selecting pic- 
tures and writing "how-to's" under 
them that will induce their class- 
mates to learn. Just watch! Your 
boys and girls will be thinking crit- 
ically as well as creatively and the 
bulletin board will become one of 
the most attractive parts of your 
room. 


PAPER PLATE = 
WALL MASKS 
= 


GAME STEPS 


RECRUITING THE CREW 


mage 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
in Hollywood: 640 Fairfax Ave. in Chicago: $428 N. Mi 


UNUSUAL 3-D CREATIONS, GIFT MAKING, 
POSTERS, UNIQUE CLASS ACTIVITY plus | 4 
rf large outline drawings usable as ROOM je 
ia BOARDS, MURAL MAKING, etc. The handy 
loose-leaf pages are complete with easy-to- oe 
ea New Vol. 9%—Complete Year's Folio, only follow directions for both upper and lower } 
kets (2 Months’ rades Wer 
Vol. B—(Reprints makes limited number of SAVE YOU HOURS OF PREPARATION. 
last year's folio available) Complete Folio 4 hi 
$3 ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 507 INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA |) ten 


Suitable: K-3rd Grades 


Suitable: 4th-6th Grades 


SING A SONG OF CHILDHOOD: 
28 best-loved folk songs for 
children sung & played by 
Marjorie Bennett. includes: 
This Old Man, Ten Little 
Indians, Bobby Shaftoe, etc. 


GREAT AMERICAN FOLK 
HEROES: Tales & songs of 
heroes who have held the 
imagination of all children. 
Narrated by Will Rogers Jr., 
sung & played by Tom Scott. 


se ota 
worth of records 


This wausus! offer ts being made 


to introduce services te 


GOBBLEDEGOOK SONGS: 
Stanley Holloway sings 
musing & fanciful songs 
about such things as @ 
Laughing Giraffe, an Ele- 
phant Alphabet, etc. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS: 
Martyn Green narrates Al- 


ladin, Flying Horse, Ali Baba, 
Speaking Bird, from the 
great classic. 


Drincipats 
& superintendents. Order from our “BEST SELLING” List below: Ali records 


Kindergarten te Grade 

Child's Garden of Verses 
Christmas Songs and Carols 
Favorite Stories for Children eee 
Health Can be Fun (78 rpm) .... 
instruments of the Orchestra ....... 
dohnny Appleseed (78 rpm) ee 
Littiest Angel 
Lullabies for Sleepyheads eevee 
Sousa Marches 
What Makes Rain (78 rpm) 


4th to 6th Grade 


33 1/3 rpm. (except as marked) 


5.95 Introduction te Great Composers .... 1.90 
1.90 Major Classics for Minors .......... , 1.80 
80 Music of Stephen Foster ............. 3.62 
90 America’s Favorite Marches ............ .. 3.62 
90 Burl Ives Sings for All Ages ............ 3.62 
27 3.80 
80 Famous Poems That Tell Great Stories ...... 4.75 
80 Songbirds of America .. Se 
80 Square Dances ........ 4.25 
1.90 First Folk Dances ........... 3.62 


© Hundreds of additional records available. "Send for the complete CRS Audio Visual Catalog. it's yours 
free when requested on school letterbead—otherwise 25¢ each. 
IMPORTANT: This od must be included with your order to receive your free record. Order shipped 
on open account only when signed by principal or superintendent. 


» CRS CHILDREN’S READING SERVICE 


HURRY! This offer expires December 1, 1959. 
Fullest satisiaction guaranteed. ORDER NOW! 


1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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An improvement on the " ‘rithmetic taught to the 
tune of a hickory stick” idea, this little engine carries 
us toward some basic arithmetic concepts in a more 
modern way. Seeing the abstract in symbol, number, 
and manuscript form helps beginners to grasp what 
otherwise might be difficult to learn. 

At the right, the figures are arranged in an orderly 
fashion, lined up by 10's, to show how a number grows. 


This “silent teacher" 


bulletin board is adaptable, 


too. Use it to display formal rules in language arts, or 
to explain the elementary laws in science, and certainly 
for those very important safety “musts.” 


Photos from San Diego City Schools 
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YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


NOBLE'S 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 


One of America's most widely used handwrit- 
ing systems. Teaches your pupils not only 
how to write but how to use handwriting. 


Book 1—Workbook Double Size $.53 
Book 2—Workbook Double Size .53 
HANDWRITING for 
EVERYDAY USE 


Book 3 ............ -38 | Book 6... 28 
a -28 | Book 7 28 
Seok § ............ -28 | Book 8 28 


Teacher's Manual 
Noble's HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY... $2.50 


A teacher completing the exercises in this 
text satisfactorily may apply for a Cer- 
tificate of Proficiency in handwriting to 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc. 


HANDWRITING DEMONS ............ 25¢ 
by Prof. T. Ernest Newland 
NEW ANGEL STAMPS ....... $2.50 Set 


The modern way to mark pupils’ 
papers with rubber stamps. 


Write for free Descriptive Catalog /N. 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 


Make the Most of Your Skills 
Saue MONEY- Make MONEY, too 


SEND FOR 
LEE WARDS 
Great Needlework 

CATALOGS 


for entire year 


Like Crocheting, Embroi- 
dery, Flower Making, 
Knitting, making bag 
and doll materials, or 
holiday decorations? 
Interested in saving money on materials? Want to 
make easy money with your hobby? Then mail coupon 
for FREE copies of LeeWards Catalogs—a full year's 
subscription. Over 6,000 items. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


MAIL THIS COUPON for FREE CATALOGS 


| LeeWards, Dept.1N-39—615 Page Ave., Elgin, Ill. | 
Send Free Catalog and every new issue for a yeor. | 


Nome 


Len 
TEACH IN CHICAGO- 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
81500 to 88500—in 13 Steps 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 
For Full Information Write 
BOARD OF EDUC ATION 


Dept. of Personn 
Room 256- D, 228 N. LaSalle St. 
1, Hlinois, 


Just Off The Presses! 
TEACHER'S 
DANCE HANDBOOK No. 1 


Kindergarten thru 6th Year 


By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 


For the first time, an authoritative COMPLETE 
study, analysis, history and method for the grade 
school teacher. Rhythms, Song Plays, lay- 
Party Games, Folk and Square Dances, etc. with 
background, teaching suggestions. This outstand- 
ing book, already adopted by many major cities 
as a classroom requirement, is also being used as 
a basic text by teacher training institutions. 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 
Available only from FOLKRAFT 
1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N.J. 


—FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS— 


The live curriculum materials you need to enrich 
and vitalize textbook teaching are listed in the 
New, 1959 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
Authoritative, selective, and easy-to-use. 
Available for $6.50 on 30-day approval. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. IN, Randolph 10, Wis. 


“The Gas Station" is the second in 
a series of ten posters featuring photos 
of a girl and a boy in friendly commu- 
nity places. 

A toy gas station might be set up as a 
diorama along with this poster. A game 
that starts with: "What is the purpose 
of—" and calls for a knowledge of the 
use of service-station equipment will in- 
crease vocabulary and encourage visual 
alertness. Follow the identification game 
with: "Does the gas station that you go 
to have other things? What are they?" 

“How many parts of a bicycle can you 
name? What is the purpose of each? 
What makes the wheels go round?” 

“Why is the gas station such a friend- 
ly place?" (Service is its watchword.) 
"What are some of the free services gas 
stations provide?" These services are a 
part of business practice, but some work- 
ers seem to enjoy helping people while 
others appear uninterested. "Which sta- 
tion would you patronize?" “Will Jack 
have to pay for the service he gets?” 

Some valuable concepts in the areas 
of sanitation and hygiene can be put 
across naturally in connection with the 
fact that rest rooms are a special service 
provided by most gas stations. 

“Why are air-filled tires better than 
solid tires?" may come up for discussion, 
and also various questions regarding air 
pressure. (Turn to science textbooks for 
answers.} ‘What other care does a bicycle 
require?" is likely to be followed by a 
discussion of bicycle and perhaps traffic 
safety. 

Comments on the attendant's coveralls 
may lead to a consideration of suitable 
clothing for different occupations. “How 
are such uniforms kept clean?” will bring 
in home vs. commercial laundry services. 

“How does the attendant keep his 
hands clean?" “Suppose Linda and Jack 


Using the Poster on Page 88 


get grease on their clothes. How will 
they clean them?" 

“How much is gasoline per gallon? 
How much for ten gallons? How much 
change would you get if you paid with 
a five-dollar bill?" Problems involving 
the purchase of gas and oil, mileage, 
distance in miles, and the like, can be 
endlessly devised. i 

Don't overlook the fact that road maps 
can be obtained at service stations. The 
learning that can take place with only 
a map for a visual aid is limitless. Help 
the children locate familiar nearby places. 


Miss Autumn’s Party 
(Tune—“Funiculi, Funicula”) 
Lena M. Enea 
Miss Autumn gave a wonderful fall 

party. 
Her friends ail came, her friends all 


came. 

The leaves came all dressed up in red 
and gold clothes; 

Danced on tiptoes, danced on tip- 
toes. 

The trees swayed this way, that way, 
this way, that way; 

They danced ballet, they danced 
ballet! 

The acorns fell from trees and beat 
the rhythm; 

Tum-tum-tum-tum, tum-tum-tum-tum! 

Breezes blow, blow 

In and out the show! 

Jack-o'-lanterns 

Grin, “Ho-ho-ho-ho!” 

The cats me-ow, the owls bow, 

And say, “Oh-00-00-00! 


We are watching you. 
We like the show. Ho-ho-ho-ho!” 


Yukiko's Garden 
(Continued from page 106) 


bright patches of blue sky through 
the branches of a large tree. 

“Perhaps I could just eat out there, 
then wait for Sandy in the hall.” As 
she sat down on the grass under the 
tree and a cool breeze touched her 
face, Yukiko thought, “This is al- 
most like my garden at home.” Pick- 
ing up her sandwich, she started to 
nibble. 

The shrill blast of a whistle star- 
tled her. Hastily, she crammed the 
sandwich back into her lunchbox and 
ran inside. She turned toward her 
classroom. “Number four,” she read. 
“T think this is it.” 

Standing on tiptoe, she peeked 
through a small panel of glass in the 
door. She could not see the whole 
room, but she recognized some of 
Sandy’s friends in the corner. 

Yukiko tried to hold back the 
tears. “I can’t blame Sandy for want- 
ing to be with her friends.” She was 
about to turn away when someone 
opened the door. It was Sandy. 

“Why, Yukiko,” she said, “I 
thought you were waiting for me in 
the cafeteria. You can come in now!” 

Sandy took Yukiko’s hand, and led 
her inside. But could it be the same 
room? The floor was covered with a 
carpet of velvety grass, and fragrant 
flowers were everywhere! She looked 
up. Branches of cherry blossoms cov- 
ered the walls and chalkboards. As 
she lifted her eyes to the ceiling, 
she saw beautiful colored lanterns 
like—Yukiko clasped her hands to- 
gether—like the kind at home! 


“Does it look at all like your gar- 
den, Yukiko?” Sandy asked. Holding 
up a picture of a Japanese garden, 
Sandy added, “You see, we tried.” 

The other girls gathered around. 
“See there, Yukiko,” one said point- 
ing to one corner. 

Yukiko could hardly believe her 
eyes. There was a curved Japanese 
bridge of papier-maché, with its 
railing intertwined with flowers. 

“Sandy,” Miss Evans whispered, 
“the speech!” 

“T almost forgot,” Sandy answered, 
taking a paper from her pocket. She 
read, “Dear Yukiko, we all know 
how much you must miss your home 
and friends in Japan. We hope this 
garden will help you feel at home 
here.” 

A feeling of joy filled Yukiko! 
This was the meaning of Sandy’s tele- 
phone conversation. She and her 
friends had been planning this, and 
that was why they seemed to have se- 
crets. And Sandy hadn’t eaten lunch 
with her because she and her friends 
were working on the decorations. 

But they were all looking at her. 
She bowed slightly. “Dear American 
friends,” she said, “it is like our gar- 
den at home. Thank you.” 

Then her classmates led her to the 
refreshment table. As she looked 
from one to another, she remem- 


bered what her father had said 
about children being much the same 
everywhere, regardless of the color 
of their skin er hair, or the language 
they speak. 


penmanship 
for your 


VENUS 


replaceable point pen *] 


Here’s the pen that makes the grade 
with students. Prove it for yourself 
with our special sample offer (limited 
time). From 4 Venus replaceable 
points you pick the one that writes 
like you...change it, replace it in sec- 
onds. Flexible, smooth-writing points 
speed shorthand, note taking, help 
make handwriting neater. Slim sty]- 
ing, handsomely chased chrome-finish 
Fully guaranteed by 


i Get Extra 49¢ Point Free! 1 
| MAIL SPECIAL OFFER COUPON NOW! ! 


(offer expires February 15, 1960) 1-10 
Venus Pen & Pencil Corp., rey ,_— 
i Educational Service Dept., P.O. Box } 
Gentlemen: 
Replaceable Point pens at $1. each; extra 
| FREE poe with every pen. 


] Enclosed is | 


Please send me a 


check; money onder: Oecash. (No C.O.D.) 


Oblack [blue O green H 

fine Dfine [medium [broad | 
ree Point 

lo extra fine [) fine OO medium broad 
NAME 
PLease 


I SCHOOL SUPPLIER 


aw an 
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Pencils-like children- 


are different 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


DIXON "“GRADE-MATCHED” 
SCHOO PENCILS 


KINDERGARTEN GRADE | 
Dixon “Beginners’ pencil £308 is a 
large diameter (13/32") round pen- 
cil, with extra soft lead of oversized 
diameter (.166"). Its use eliminates 
finger cramping by holding the fin- 
gers and hand in an open-arch po- 
sition. It develops muscular coordi- 
nation by allowing gradual use of 
the larger muscles. 


GRADES | & 2 
Dixon “Manuscript” Pencil #301 has 
a slightly smaller diameter shaft 
(11/32") than the #308, to encour- 
age gradual use of the smaller mus- 
c'es of the finger and hand. In turn, 
the lead is softer, blacker and thin- 
ner (.152") than the #308. This off- 
sets the increased written assign- 
ments in these grades by having 
the lead mark with a lighter touch. 


GRADES 2 & 3 
Dixon “Laddie” Pencil $304 con- 
tinues the muscular development 
started with the #308 and the #301. 
The shaft is the same diameter as 
the #301, but the lead (.136") is 
nearer an adult lead diameter. The 
lead is blacker, but somewhat firm- 
er to hold a point longer, in keep- 
ing with more written assignments 
in these grades; this pencil equips 
the hand for the final transition to 
an adult diameter (9/32") pencil. 


N 
< 
§ 


U.S.A. 


Leadfast 


' For FREE sample kit of grade- | 
matched pencils and outline of | 
classroom procedure for teaching | 


HANDWRITING IMPROVEMENT, 
write to: 


Handwriting Research Dept. EDI-9-9 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City 3, N. J. 


each on a separate sheet of paper. Put your name and address on each 
sheet and on every photograph or sample that you submit. We will pay 
$4.00 upon publication for each article and $1.00 for a photograph or 
drawing. Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. Items (except sea- 
sonal) not heard from in six months should be considered rejected. 

Address: Teachers Help One Another, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


A HALLOWEEN TRADITION 


nat shall I wear?” “Are you coming as a ghost?” “Betty’s 
W coming as a majorette.” These are comments heard every 
year by the teachers of our school at Halloween time, for our school 
has made a tradition of the Halloween festivities, which were 
started years ago by the school P.T.A. 

The children (all 266 of them) come masked and costumed. We 
have all kinds of characters from Zorro to walking TV’s. Strange 
as it seems, we have only a minor amount of costume duplication. 

The program takes place in the school gym where the children 
sit quietly around the walls, for to talk would give away their iden- 
tity. (Later, the teachers must try to guess the identity of the mas- 
queraders.) The principal presides as master of ceremonies and asks 
all of the ghosts to line up and parade around the gym so all can 
see their costumes. In turn, come the cowboys, witches, and so on. 
Next, the children line up by grades and, forming a long line, they 
parade around the block for the enjoyment of the parents and 
friends in the neighborhood. The patrol members are first in line to 
form a safety patrol for the children as they cross the streets at in- 
tersections. The patrol members are costumed, but they trade cor- 
ners so their identity will remain a secret. 

On the return to school, the children go to their regular class- 
rooms, but take seats other than their own to help disguise them- 
selves. Then the fun begins when each teacher tries to guess the 
identity of her pupils. As each one is recognized, he removes his 
costume. The last one recognized receives some little prize. When 
all costumes and paraphernalia have been set aside, the room 
mothers bring in the treats. During this time we play Halloween 
games, do Halloween art activities, or carry on any other idea the 
teacher has in mind. 

After the party we proceed to the auditorium to see a play or 
skit put on by one of the grades. This program concludes our after- 
noon of festivities, LORAN DANNHEISER 


SYMBOLISM CHALLENGES GIFTED CHILDREN 


A LESSON on symbolism in literature is one that offers challenge 

to the gifted child in the room while holding the interest of 
the others. The first step is to look up the word symbol in a dic- 
tionary. Follow with a discussion of symbols on highway signs. En- 
courage pupils to paste in a notebook symbols from advertisements 
and newspapers. What is the symbol for medicine? Red Cross? 
March of Dimes? Community Chest? the atom? 

The second step is to examine the symbols on a one-dollar bill. 
The gifted and very able child can write reports on the pyramid, 
the seeing eye, the eagle, and so on. Ask leading questions which 
will require research, for example: “Where on a one-dollar bill is 
something which means that God has favored our undertakings?” 

Aesop's Fables and the nursery rhymes are full of symbols. These 
two books could provide symbolism lessons for any grade. 

The gifted child should be alerted to look for symbolism in every- 
thing he reads. Keep asking, “What does the author really mean? 
Is there a hidden meaning behind his words?” Each child may in- 
terpret the symbolism differently. Here is a sampling from one of 
my classes. 


TITLE AUTHOR SYMBOL SYMBOLISM 
Cinderella Grimm Glass Slipper —_ Happiness 
Blue Willow Doris Gates Plate Security 
Snow White Grimm Mirror Truth 
Match Girl Andersen Matches Warmth and af- 


fection of grand- 

mother 
Every day write a quotation on the chalkboard. Keep reminding 
the children to look for a deeper meaning. CLAIRE SPRAGUE 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 


$300 to $2500. 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$9.00 in net profit on every 30 sales of our 
75¢ box. Or you can make $12.00 on every 
30 sales of our $1.00 box (6634% profit to 
you on cost). There's no risk! You can’t lose. 
Mail in coupon today for information about 
MASON’S PROTECTED FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. Epwin Stove, Dept. TI-10 | 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. | 
(Check one) | 
I am interested in your .... | 

75¢ Package Plan (J | 

I am interested in your .... | 
$1.00 Package Plan 2 | 
Name__.___ 
Age if under 21 
Address | 
Organization | 
Phone 
| 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. L., N. Y. 
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Teachers 


A FOOTBALL GAME MOTIVATES 


ur sixth grade likes a football game for 

English and other lessons in which points 
may be earned. The football field is made from 
a piece of heavy tagboard. The yard lines are 
painted in white tempera. The goal posts are 
one-inch pieces of dowel thumbtacked in place 
from the underside, or glued on. The football 
shape is cut from brown construction paper. It 
swings from a string clipped at the top over the 
proper yard line. We placed the football field 
on the chalk tray at the front of the room. 

To use this game, I divided my class into two 
teams which form lines on opposite sides of the 
room. As a child on each team, in his turn, an- 
swers correctly, the pigskin is moved ten yards 
toward his goal. If a child answers incorrectly, 
the football stands still and the next player of 
the other team gets a chance to answer. A move 
is not made until someone answers right. Each 
touchdown scores one point. Whichever team 
the football is favoring at the end of the lesson 
is considered winner of a game. MABEL KING 


A CLASSROOM "OFFICE" 


| pom desks “just like Daddy’s” was one of 
our most gratifying projects. We chose big 
cardboard cartons the right height for each 
child. These were inverted and cut away to 
make leg room. Each child painted his with 
tempera in any color he wished. Gummed col- 
ored paper was used to simulate drawers, with 
cut circles for knobs. It was fun adding acces- 
sories and making wastebaskets from oatmeal 
boxes and pencil holders from juice cans by cov- 
ering them with wallpaper. Local stores gave us 
scratch pads and rulers, while I purchased rub- 
ber bands, paper clips, and a tiny plastic tele- 
phone for each desk. Files and cabinets were 
made from small cartons stacked on top of each 
other and painted to match the desk. Brief cases 
were made from two pieces of construction pa- 
per and colored gummed tape, with the names 
printed on. Pipe cleaners made handles. 

We made a group project of a mailbox, rural 
type, from two small boxes and a large card- 


elp 


ihe 


nother 


board tube. Mothers saved all third-class mail 
(which had the family name) and this was put 
in the mailbox and distributed during “office” 
time each morning. From the local post office 
wastebasket I secured many extra pieces such as 
colorful car and truck folders, sample maps, and 
sheets of stickers, which I divided and put in 
envelopes for each child. 

The sustained interest was wonderful, pre- 
senting a new angle every few days. The chil- 
dren enjoyed their office interplay of telephon- 
ing, writing mail and memos to one another, 
and even carrying their brief cases for “inter- 
views.” Each kept his desk dusted and straight- 
ened and was so proud of it that he took it home 
at the end of the term. SARAH GRIMES 


A DIFFERENT OUTLINE MAP 


H™ you ever desired to have the boys and 
girls take home something tangible and in- 
teresting after a unit of study? Try embroider- 
ing maps. During our sixth-grade social-studies 
unit on South America, I purchased unbleached 
muslin and cut it into 9” x 12” pieces. Each 
child was given a piece of the cloth upon which 
he traced the boundaries of the countries of the 
South American continent. 

Our next step was to learn the easy outline 
stitch used on embroidery work. Scraps of mate- 
rial were utilized for practicing and mastering 
this stitch. Then we sewed the outline stitch on 
our cloth maps with black embroidery floss, us- 
ing three strands. The children took great pride 
in their finished work. CECILIA A. JELINEK 


USE HUMPTY DUMPTY 


ppg used balls, balloons, clowns, and so 
on, for my color charts, | was wanting 
something entirely different. While I was work- 
ing with Mother Goose rhymes, I happened to 
think about using Humpty Dumpties. I dressed 
each figure in a different color. They are sitting 
on a red brick wall made by blocking red paper 
with white chalk. It makes a pretty decoration 
as well as a color chart. BERENICE MC KEE 


HOW TO MAKE A LEAF GAME 


N PLANNING this game, I desired to use the 

flash-card method of showing the children 
distinctive leaf shapes which they could attempt 
to identify. Actual leaves or pressed specimens 
were impracticable. By employing a simple leaf- 
print technique, I found that I could make flash 
cards which were attractive, durable, and exact 
facsimiles of actual leaves. 

With an ordinary crayon, I colored the under- 
side of leaves which the children could learn to 
recognize readily. Placing the leaf, colored side 
down, upon a sheet of paper, and applying a 
warm iron to the upper surface, I transferred a 
lovely leaf print which showed detailed vena- 
tion and a clearly defined margin. The use of 
brown crayon and medium green construction 
paper resulted in an attractive finished product. 
Next I cut out the leaf shapes and mounted 
them on 6” squares of cardboard. 

To label the leaves, I lettered each name on 
a narrow strip of cardboard 6” long, and hinged 
it to the flash card with adhesive tape. This 
made it possible to fold the name out of the way 
during the game. Teams were formed and scores 
were given for correct identification. It proved 
to be a “fun” way to test part of the knowledge 
the class had acquired. EDNA MAKI KNISKERN 


ROSTER SHEETS 


Spree in the school year, type the names of 
the children on a spirit master copy. Draw 
horizontal and vertical lines, dividing the sheet 
into small rectangles. Duplicated copies are use- 
ful for: 

1. Keeping scores and grades. 

2. Milk count and collection sheet. 

3. Collection sheet for money from the pupils 
for photographs, puppet shows, book clubs, 
and so on. 

4. Telephone numbers. 

5. Cumulative folder check sheet. 

6. Check list for various activities. 

In short, any purpose for which a roster is 

needed. JOHN ALMOND 
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Operation 
SPELLDOWN 


(Continued from page 23) 


suffixes to arrive at the meanings 
of new words. We spell the new 
words that we encounter in arith- 
metic while we discuss their mean- 
ing and learn the 
names and spelling of each group 
of states or country that we come 
to in geography. 


usage. We 


Children Are Interested 


All the spelling drill and prac- 
tie are supervised so that indi- 
vidual problems are attacked as 
they occur. The child is aware of 
his own status as compared with 
others, which is not always the 
case in the usual spelling lesson. 
Public 
child who 
Words most often misspelled are 
talked about as being such as drill 
goes on, making the children con- 
scious of the need to watch for 


recognition is given to a 


shows improvement. 


these demons. 

The children keep a keen in- 
terest in spelling with this method. 
The spirit of competition helps 
them all try harder, but even the 
poor speller knows that he can 
help himself each day by improv- 
ing. Children rank in the 
third group today will receive an 
A in the grade book, 
group spellers get B, first-group 
C, and the child who misses more 
than three the lowest 
group knows that he will have a 
D for the day. The child 
misses no word in all three groups 
is sufficiently rewarded by having 
his name listed as Superjet, al- 
though I do put A plus in the 
grade book. 

The children enter into the 
spirit of the thing. Even the poor- 
est speller will bring me lists of 
carefully graded words which he 


who 


second- 


words in 


w ho 


has compiled for me to use in 
Whenever a 
and interesting word comes up in 


spelling class new 
a class, someone is sure to suggest 
that it would be a good word to 
use in spelling. 1 refuse to use un- 
usual or uncommon words that 
they bring me, since there are so 
many necessary words they must 
master, 

I de not lower the grade for 
misspelled words on written work, 
but I do mark each one, and the 
child is expected to correct each 
word circled on his paper before 
the grade is recorded. 

I try to check occasionally with 
the spelling text to see whether 
we are teaching words we are ex- 
pected to learn, but we are so 
busy teaching the words we have 
immediate need to kn6w that any 
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deviation from the text is more 
than made up for in the learning 
of words we are using in our oth- 
er work. 

Here are some sample lessons. 

Group One: The pretty girls 
kept their horses near the house 
for a month. In April a sunshine 
shower won't last half an hour. 

Group Two: The orchid I wore 
came from the Hawaiian Islands. 
There will be a basketball ban- 
quet next week. 

Group Three: The courageous 
soldier crossed the St. Lawrence 
River and seized the solitary In- 
dian, since his business was war- 
fare. 

The lesson for group one re- 
flects the drill on common words 
which are often misspelled, and 
learning the month, as well as 
the drill on contractions. 

Group two followed a study of 
the Hawaiian Islands which we 
were in the midst of. One of the 
class had brought an orchid. The 
banquet was being planned for 
the team, some of whose members 
were in my room. 

Group three shows that the 
class had trouble with this river 
in history the day before. Indian 
and soldier had been circled on a 
number of test papers. Business is 
often misspelled by all groups al- 
though we try to learn it by writ- 
ing busy, then changing y to i, 
and adding the suffix. 

Many lessons are longer than 
these. Each lesson is tailor-made 
for the group, so it varies accord- 
ing to what is needed. We con- 
tinue to drill on ’s and s’, con- 
homonyms, but 
we are learning to spell. 


tractions, and 
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Ball Quiz 


1. What small hard-rubber ball 
ends up in the hole? 

2. What ball gets hit 
racket? 

3. What ball is gay, colorful, and 
likes the water? 

4. What leather ball gets carried 
around by twenty-two men? 

5. What ball gets batted around 
on a diamond? 

6. What small celluloid ball is 
always getting paddled? 

7. What large ball gets socked 
over a net by many hands? 

8. What small ball is bounced 
round ten little metal prongs? 

9. What ball rolls right through 
hoops in the ground? 

Jacqueline Selzer 
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Coupon Service 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


J STUDYING LIVING THINGS. Please send 
me your new teaching unit ‘Studying Liv- 
ing Things."’ (from F. E. Compton & Co.). 


2 C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Set 


{8 AMERICAN SPECIALTY COMPANY. 


4 GRAFLEX, INC. 


of 12” x 19” charts of Speedball Pen Let- 
tering; Lessons on Linoleum Block Printing; 
Two New Charts showing Large Lettering 
for Flash Cards. 


Raise 
money for your School-Age group with a 
teacher-approved plan. Your group sells 
beautiful Xmas cards on a no risk, no in- 
vestment basis. Details on page 89. 


Information about the New 
Schoolmaster 750, 750 RC, 500 RC projectors. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. Fio- 


@ SCHOOL AIDS PRODUCTS CO. 


Master School Bulletin, showing ways @ 
teacher can use the Flo-Master Felt Tip 
Pen. 


| am in- 
terested in Learning Aids designed to give 
my class additional experience at home. 
Please send me free descriptive leaflets of 
Parent Teacher Aids Flash Card Leaflets and 
DOLCH Play-Way Learning Games for dis- 
tribution to parents. 


7 ACME SHEAR COMPANY. Free informa- 


tion about school scissors specifically made 
for left hand cutting. 


#8 AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED 


BEVERAGES. Booklet: ‘Soft Drinks and 
the Balanced Diet.’' Evidence that soft 
drinks have a place in good nutrition. (Copy 
free; if usable, up to 30 without charge up- 
on request.) 


@ SCIENCE KIT, INC. Circulars giving com- 


plete descriptions of Science Kit Jr. 
(Grades 1-3); Science Kit (ali grades) and 
Science Kit Lab—our New Moveable Sci- 
ence Demonstration Table. Vitalize YOUR 
Science Program with Science Kit! 


1@ MASON CANDY PROTECTED FUND RalIS- 


i4 


15 CHARLES BESELER COMPANY. 


ING PLAN. The outstanding no-risk no- 
investment school and school-group fund 
raising plan used successfully by thousands 
of schools nation-wide. ''No—obligation."’ 


FREE FROM RCA VICTOR. ‘'The Story of 
Recorded Stereophonic Sound." 24” «x 36” 
Wall Chart explains the principles of 
Stereophonic Sound. A valuable teaching 
aid, specially prepared for music, music 
appreciation, and science classroom use. 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER. Free illus- 
trated 36 page catalogue of scientific kits, 
instruments, toys, books, records—age- 
graded, and pre-tested—recommended for 
use by teachers of all grades. 


NEW INSTRUCTO MAGNETIC VISUAL 
AIDS. Full color catalog includes flannel 
boards, felt cut-outs, Colorprint classroom 
posters, and magnetic visual aids that cling 
to any steel surface. Jacronda Mfg. Co. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HANDWRITING TEACH- 
ERS. A packet of helpful aids and sug- 
gestions for handwriting teachers will be 
sent by the Zaner-Bloser Company. 


Please 
send the pamphlet ‘'Turning Teaching into 
Learning’’ and arrange for a free demon- 
stration of the Vu-Lyte Il at my conven- 
ience. 


1@ THE NITRO PENCIL CO. Send me a copy 
of your color brochure titled ‘‘How to make 
money for your school." It lists package 
give-aways for the teacher, plus informa- 
tion on program and schedule pencils. 


17 CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. The 
Story of A Loaf of Bread. For primary 
grades, A Pictorial story, from wheat to 
enriched bread. Pictures may be colored. 
Includes desk work in reading and arith- 
metic. 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. A Trip 
with Baker Bill in a cupcake ballroom to 
cocoa land, a big farm, sugar field, etc. 
Teacher's guide covers correlating activities. 


19 CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. All 
About Growth. A science unit for intermedi- 
ate grades relating to good nutrition. Read- 
er includes simple science experiments. 


2@ WEAREVER PENS & PENCILS. Free hand- 
writing kits complete with honor certifi- 
cates, merit awards for all pupils, hand- 
writing specimen paper and manual to con- 
duct handwriting competition. (See ad on 
Page 71.) 


21 STOP PAYING THOSE HIGH PRICES FOR 
VITAMINS. Please send the free Hudson 
Vitamin Catalog which illustrates how | 
may save money buying Vitamins. 


22 COMPLETE CLASSROOM HANDWRITING 
MATERIAL. Please send your Handwriting 
Kits and Classroom workbooks for pupils, 
as described in Sheaffer Pen ad on Page 72. 


2B PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 80-PAGE CATA- 
LOG OF POPULAR BOOKS at DISCOUNT 
PRICES FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
Information on how to sponsor a Book 
Fair in school using our complete Book Fair 
service. The Book Supply Co. 


24 SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND ACCESSORIES. 
Bankers & Merchants, inc., Catalog # 90 
contains complete information on rubber 
stamps, pastes, stapling machines, inks, 
felt tip marking pens, tempera colors, and 
many more items for school use. 


25 NOTE-READING AND PART-SINGING. 
Full information available on Handy-Folio 
song books to teach Note-Reading and 
Part-Singing. 


2@ THE TWO-OCTAVE SYMPHONET. Handy- 
Folio Music Company offers full information 
about the Two-Octave Symphonet. 


27 THREE PART MUSIC FOR CHILDREN. 
Complete information available on HAR- 
MONY BAND—children play three part 
music in first lesson as early as first grade. 
(Handy-Folio) 


28 NEW SAFARI BREAKFAST GAME. Kellogg 
Company will send you their new Safari 
Breakfast Game. This includes full-color 
wall poster, individual score cards, badges, 
awards - all Free (from Home Economics 
Services). 


29 UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit. 


8@ LETTER WRITING PEN PAL PROJECT. 
Parker Pen Party Writing Kit for grades 4- 
Jr. High. You will receive the name and 
address of another teacher and class with 
whom to correspond; your name and ad- 
dress wiil be sent to her. 
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Instructor 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


31 ~BECKLEY-CARDY. Catalog No. 60, showing 
complete line of Teaching Materials and 
Supplies, will be sent by Beckley-Cardy. 


2 BENEFIC PRESS. Send your free booklet 
"Balance Your Reading Program."* 


BB PROCTER & GAMBLE. Ivory Inspection Pa- 
trol as described in advertisement—colored 
20” x 26” Wall Chart and individual In- 
spection Patrol Sheets. Sufficient materials 
for students. (Offer good only in United 
States and possessions.) 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE UNIT — 4 PAGES. 
Reprint of World Book Encyclopedia Class- 
room Study Unit, ‘'Science is Method"’ in 
color. 


BRISTOL-MYERS DENTAL HEALTH TEACH- 
ING UNITS, for the grade level you 
specify. Wall chart, teacher's manual, stu- 
dent booklets. (Also see below-cost Tooth- 
brushing Kits offer on page 10.) 


86 4 PAGE UNIT ON VOCATIONS. Please 
send reprint in color of your World Book 
classroom study unit Keys to the Future. 
See pages 27-30. 


37 TRANS-ATLANTIC PASSENGER STEAMSHIP 
CONFERENCE. Please send your free 
Passenger Steamship Kit as described on 
Pages 57-60. 


@ NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educa- 
tional Section. Lists of free teaching aids 
on coal, coal mining and the uses of coal. 


{39 THE GARRARD PRESS. Complete informa- 
tion on the New Dolch Books sent in attrac- 
tive brochure. 


4@ TEACHING AIDS FOR READING AND 
ARITHMETIC. New Dolch Catalog of 
Teaching Aids for Reading and Arithmetic 
sent without cost by Garrard Press. 


41 HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. Please 
send me free brochure containing sample 
chapters, exercises and illustrations from 
your remedial ‘‘novels for new readers," 
reading levels 1 through 3. 


42 HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. Please 
send me free brochure containing sample 
chapters, exercises and illustrations from 
your supplementary ‘‘novels for new read- 
ers,"’ reading levels 1 through 3. 


433 NEW TABLOID FOR TEACHERS. Please 
send me SVE's newspaper broadside about 
FILMSTRIPS in Education which has re- 
turned to publication in a new form after 
a long absence. (Advertisements on pages 
14 and 15.) Society for Visual Education, 
inc. 


44 ORRADIO INDUSTRIES. Offers a complete 
detailed chart of playing times for various 
types of tape in different reel sizes at all 
standard tape speeds; also TAPE IT OFF 
THE AIR, a brochure explaining the correct 
way of tape recording radio and TV broad- 
casts. 


4% MOODY INSTITUTE. Please send me cata- 
log of Moody Institute of Science motion 
pictures, filmstrips and study prints. 


4@ VENUS REPLACEABLE POINT PEN offers 
extra 49¢ point free. See ad on Page 109 
for free catalog and special school dis- 
counts. 


47 BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dia! Finance Company 
will send you complete information about 
Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, in a 
plain envelope, as described in advertise- 
ment on Page 5. 


4% “FINGER ART CATALOG. Send lat- 
est 1959-1960 catalog illustrating Ann 
Marie's Special Art Material. Ann Marie's 
Workshop. 


4@ PRE-AVIATION EDUCATION MATERIALS. 
United Air Lines have complete listing and 
order form of Pre-aviation Education Mate- 
tials—available from their School and Col- 
lege Service 


50 THE HARWALD CO. Please send me im- 
portant facts about advanced design MM 
Supreme sound projector for 1émm. Also 
send catalog information on other valuable 
A-V supplies. 


81 SOUTHWEST VACATION PACKET. Free 
folders detailing the Southwest's most ex- 
citing resorts, and a full-color pamphiet 
describing the Rock Island's luxurious 
Golden State. 


5:2 MATSON NAVIGATION CO. Please send 
colorful, descriptive folders showing how 
easily and inexpensively | can enjoy a 
romantic Matson Cruise to Hawaii, Aca- 
pulco or the South Seas during my Christ- 
mas vacation. (See ad Page 102.) 


5:33 MULTIPLICATION RECORDS. information 
on New Musical Multiplication Records that 
teach tables 2's — 12's. See Bremner-Davis 
ad Page 69. 


54 HOME TUTORING COURSE FOR THE 
READERS. BREMNER-DAVIS. Com- 
plete information on home Tutoring Course 
"For the Child Who Is a Poor Reader"’ - 
series of drills in phonics with records and 
cards. 


555 DITTO DUPLICATORS FOR SCHOOLS. Full 
information on the new Ditto Duplicators 
for schools. 


5G CHART LISTING FILMSTRIPS RECOMMEND- 
ED for NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT. Send new large correlation chart 
with listings grouped by grade level and 


Coupon Service 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


TEACHERS’ USE only - 
Circle each number you want. Mail in envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon | 
| Service, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure to enclose remittance where necessary. 
j 
PRINT OR TYPE 
| Street OP GP ée | 
! 
= 21 41 61 
2 22 42 62 | 
23 43 63 1% 
| 4 24 44 | 
| 6 26 46 66 *% | 
27 47 67 | 
i 8 28 48 68 
| 9 29 49 69 
10 30 50 70 $1.00 ; 
; Il 31 51 
12 32 52 ; 
| 13 33 53 i 
| 14 34 54 
1 15 35 55 Totel Enc. $......... / | 
| 16 36 56 ; 
117 37 57 
| 18 38 58 
19 39 59 
| 20 40 60 
| Be sure and include your remittance for all items on which there is a churge, | 
| and make all checks or money orders payable to The INSTRUCTOR. 


by subject, showing filmstrips rec 
ed by SVE fo: purchase under Title Il! of 
the National Defense Education Act. (See 
advertisement on page 14.) Society for 
Visual Education, Inc. 


57 AUDIO DEVICES. Offers full information 
on the complete line of Audiotape magnetic 
recording tapes. 


5% The TRU COLOR catalog of Holiday Handi- 
crafts Christmas Kits is now available upon 
request. 


59 M. A. Visual alds for 
S. Please send me com- 
plete ae of Visual Aid Picture Sets as ad- 
vertised on Page 101. 


GO INSTRUCTIONAL GUIDE FOR READING, 
SCIENCE, SOCIAL STUDIES. New Instruc- 
tional Guide and Catalog of Childrens Press 
Books and Filmstrips for Supplementary 
Reading, Science and Social Studies pro- 
grams inthe elementary grades—illustrated 
in 4 colors. 


GI MUTUAL AIDS. Free samples of cut-out 
letters of attractive colored cardboard will 
be sent to you by Mutual Aids. 


Be sure and include your remittance for 
all items on which there is a charge. 


G2 Complete RCA VICTOR Educational Record 
Catalog—8th edition (1959-60)—10¢. 


GB CATALOG OF TEACHING AIDS. Complete 
line of Teaching Aids offered by Plymouth 


Press—10¢. 
@4 TOOLS OF TEACHING (School Service 
Co.). Graded, 1959 illustrated catalog of 


Scientific Kits and supplies, Hectograph 
and Spirit (direct process) Workbooks, 
Posters, Music, Flannel Board Sets, Games, 
etc.—25¢. 


STIK-TACK MIRACLE DISCS, SAMPLE 
FOLDER OF 8&2 only 25¢. Put up decora- 
tions, pictures, etc. without harm to walls 
or displayed material. Stick to all surfaces 
except fingers.—25¢. 


GG MISS RIT. Send me the new Rit home 
decorating booklet, ‘This Is the House 
That Color Built,"' at the special price of 
only 25¢ per booklet. 


G7 PALFREY'S SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. Please 
send me your new booklet, ‘PRACTICAL 
AIDS TO TEACHING," an illustrated cate- 
logue of Direct Process Workbooks—Hecto- 
graph Workbooks, Teaching Aids of all 
kinds—Posters, Flannel Boards, Music, Edu- 
cational Toys and Games.—25¢. 


GH AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM. | enclose 
10¢. Send me the Audubon Nature Program 
alibum, 30 color prints and FREE handbook 
"Shells and Aquariums'’ and enroll me as 
@ member with privileges described on 
page |. 


@® TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. This is on heavy 
dark paper 6” x 6” with up to 70 com- 
partments for inserting cards bearing pu- 
pils' names. With clear transparent acetete 
envelope, bound edges, brass corners. 
(Plymouth Press) —$1.00 


7@ BETTER VISION INSTITUTE. Please send 
my huge eye-science picture chart in full 
color plus Special Teacher's Manual. If not 
satisfied | will return chart in 10 days for 
full cash refund.—$1.09. 


71 CREATIVE PUBLISHING HOUSE OF ox. 
FORD. Crepho's Picture Color Matching 
Posters (Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
Purple, Brown and Black), for primary 
grades display and word-color matching 
game. Eight 9” «x 11” posters—$1.50. 
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Community 


Activities 


10 POSTERS AND 


10 STORIES AND 
ACTIVITIES ON 
DIRECT-PROCESS 

MASTERS 


—in EACH Set 


For Liquid Process 
Duplicator ................ 


wibeoy 
The ice Cream Man 
The Sarber 
The Fireman 
The Postman 


LARGE 
COLORFUL 
DRAMATIC 


The Beker 


The Waitress 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, New York 


Please send me: 
0 Set Complete $2.75 
C2 Set Il Complete $2.75 


Set Posters only $2.00 
Set Liquid Masters only $1.00 
Set Posters only $2.00 
l ( Set I Liquid Masters only $1.00 | 
! Name 
Street 
| City & Zone . l 
State .... 
! IN1059 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


ORDER 


Best Books fer Children—-Cata- 
log annotating and classifying over 
2,700 of the best children’s books in 
print; arranged by grade and by sub- 
ject; 192 pages; reviews books on 
facts and fancy, science and social 
studies, nature and know-how, reli- 
gion, biography, history, art, sports, 
careers, and so on; _ preschooler 
through ninth-grader (R. R. Bowker 
Company, 62 W. 45th St. New York 
36; $2.00; quantity rates on request). 


Children’s Health Bulletin— 
Christmas Seal publication for school- 
room use, published by Your Tuber- 
culosis Association; published in three 
parts (primary, middle, upper), No- 
vember through May; contains stories, 
verse, and illustrations about health 
education (Children’s Health Bulletin, 
403 Seymour Ave., Lansing, Michigan; 
$.50 per part). 


Fire!—Asks the question, “What 
would you do?” carefully compiled; 
approved by fire prevention authori- 
ties; 16 seriptographic pages, includ- 
ing a description of various kinds of 
fires and how to fight them, the fire 
danger spots in the average home, first 
aid treatment, and types of fire ex- 
tinguishers (Channing L. Bete Com- 
pany, Inec., Greenfield, Mass.; $.25; 
quantity rates upon request). 


Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 4- 
10—Display Card Poster, 8%” x 
544", $.25 each, discount for quanti- 
ties; “Sparky” the Firedog member- 
ship kit, badge, card, inspector’s man- 
ual—-$.25 each; $.20 in lots of 5 or 
more; booklet on children’s fire safety 
program and Tested Activities for 
Fire Prevention Committees, free with 
each order; write for brochure about 
other items; 2 per cent discount 
given if payment accompanies order 
(National Fire Protection Assoc., 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass.). 


Geographic School Bulletin— 
Illustrated articles on world events 
with geography playing a main role; 
the first of 30 weekly issues available 
on October 5; topics covered include 
India, planets, Russia, solar energy, 
and insects (School Service Division, 
National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.; 30 issues, $2.00; Can- 
ada, $.25 extra; elsewhere, $.50 extra). 


“Ge Exploring in Books,” 
Book Week, November 1-7— 
Gay, full-color poster measures 17” x 
22”; for $.35; set of three coral and 
black streamers, 2244" x 6”, $.30; 
tags reading “I am a book explorer at 
(room for your school’s name) ,” 244” 
x 4”, 50 for $.35; send for brochure 
to order other good book-week items; 
delivery guaranteed for Book Week 
only if order is received before Oct. 
12; remittance must accompany order 
up to and including $5.00 (The Chil- 
dren’s Book Council, Inc. 50 West 
53rd St.. New York 19). 


| 


How to Get More Out of Your 
Off-Hours—Suggestions for whut to 
do with leisure time, with emphasis 
on developing hobbies by pursuing 
musical, artistic, and other cultural 
inclinations; also suggests ways to use 
off-hours to advance your career, and 
provide for future enjoyment (Ticon- 
deroga Publishers, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17; $.20). 


My First World Atlas—Designed 
for both teacher and individual- 
student use; based on classroom- 
tested material; with map-reading and 
comprehension plates, “clear-relief” 
reference maps, world environment 
maps, an album of land types, Ameri- 
ean history maps and world history 
maps (C. 5. Hammond and Company, 
515 Valley St.. Maplewood, New Jer- 
sey; $.45). 


Pictures, Pamphlets, and 
Packets—Second edition; lists more 
than 300 free and inexpensive aviation 
education teaching aids; includes 
booklets, pamphlets, pictures, study 
units, maps, bibliographies, bulletins 
charts, films, ete.; more than 80 per 
cent of items listed are free to teach- 
ers and school administrators, and li- 
brarians; none costs more than $1.00; 
an excellent source of supplementary 
classroom materials (National Avia- 
tion Education Council, 1025 Connec- 
ticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.; single copy free). 


Soil Conservation Handbook— 
Useful as an independent study unit on 
soil conservation, or as an evaluation 
instrument following the study of a 
unit on conservation; designed to ac- 
quaint the pupil with the important 
aspects of conservation; step-by-step 
discussions of soil moisture, soil ero- 
sion, erosion control, the government 
and soil conservation; specially writ- 
ten for the elementary pupil (The 
Interstate, Danville, Ilinois; $.75). 


Wall Map of State Birds and 
Flowers— Official bird and flower of 
each state pictured on decorative in- 
structive map; lithographed in six 
colors on washable Texoprint; size 
15” x 23” suitable for framing (Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, 232 Carroll 
St. N.W., Takoma Park, Washington 
12, D.C.; $1.50). 


World Friends Picture Al- 
bums—Series of 11 books containing 
15 or 16 photographs in black and 
white; enclosed in a stiff cardboard 
folder that can be used as an easel; 
descriptive text on each picture and 
directions for leader; size 13” x 10”; 
titles are: In Town and Country, In 
Africa, Mexicans, Friends in Bible 
Lands Today, Japanese, Friends at 
Home, Indian Americans, Migrants, 
Filipinos, At Work and Worship, 
Spreading the Gospel (Friendship 
Press, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10; $1.25 each). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
EACH CASE. DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 


AMERICAN 


ADVENTURE 


A COMPLETE REMEDIAL 
READING PROGRAM 
with easy-to-use teaching aids 


SEE OUR TWO 
NEW TITLES... 
GRANT MARSH, 

STEAMBOAT 

CAPTAIN AND | 


Send for FREE colorful Historic U.S. Trails 
Map and complete information on this grad- 
ed corrective reading series. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11 Dept. 10 


HERE’S AN EASY FAST WAY 
TO RAISE 40% AND MORE 


For Your Church or Group 
Just imagine! Your group can raise all 
the money you need, easily, quickly, 
without le cost to you! I'll send your 
group a supply of my famous Special 
Grind Pure Black Pepper in advance. 
Have 10 members each sell only 10 cans at 
$1.00 each; keep $40.00 cash for your treasury, 
send me balance of proceeds. 

Spend a Cent of Your Own Money! 
Take up to 60 days; we give credit on Pep- 
-\ per. You risk nothing to try my amazing 
tested plan, used by over 50,000 groups. 
FREE! Rush name, address for de- 

tails of my Plan which brings 
= fast cash. or valuable equipment for your group...sent 
‘REE, no obligation. Write TODAY to 


ANNA ELIZABETH WADE, 2373 Tyree St., Lynchburg, Va. 


FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


FREEPORT, ki. WIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 
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‘Here, at last is: 
a 16 mm sound 
projector 


* Sets up fast 
* Threads easily 
anywhere 
* Guaranteed for life 


MM SUPREME 


No other projector has so many exclusive | 
features designed to make the teacher's job | 
pleasantly simple — vaStly more effective. 
MM Supreme is a precision-made audio- 
visual unit that sets up in minutes, without 
fuss or bother. Its high-power optical sys- 
tem concentrates its light (with minimum 
side-loss) on the screen so that even the 
smallest picture detail stands out crisply 
and clearly. Its compact audio system guar- 
antees full-range, high-fidelity sound. And, 
because MM Supreme is so skillfully de- 
signed and built, there is never any dis- 
tracting operating noise. Students concen- 
trate better . . . learn more. 

MM Supreme’s new Easy-Thread film path 
diagram makes setting up as quick and 
easy as a tracing. And, its many other 
features make it the most desirable 16 mm 
sound projector for educational, industrial 
and entertainment use. 

For example, MM Supreme has special 
safety trips that protect film against incor- 
rect threading, torn sprocket holes and 
other emergencies. It has 2000 ft. film ca- 
pacity —o full hour's uninterrupted use. !t 
is complete with TV type screen, 800 ft. 
take-up reel, enclosed speaker with exten- 
sion cord, built-in box for spare lamp. 
Best of all, MM Supreme is so compact ond 
light in weight it is the most perfectly 
portable projector in the market. Weighs 
only 28 Ibs. complete. 


SHOW 
NEW! souno movies 


Ultramatic has every- 
thing ready — projector 
all set up, sound with 
extension speaker, stor- 
age space, even carries 
screen! All in handsome 
roll-about cabinet with 
secure locks to keep 
equipment and film 
safe from mischievous 
hands. Only $495.00 
complete. 


THE HARWALD COMPANY, inc. 


1245 Chicago Avenue Evanston, MMlinois 


THE HARWALD COMPANY, INC. 
1245 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Illinois 


Please send me yoursnew A-V catalog, show- 
ing newly-developed equipment and acces- 
sories. 


City. __Zone__ a 


State. 


CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


“Pancho” the AMERI- 
CAN GRASSHOPPER is 
= YY | assembled from a two-color 


kit scaled 4% times life 
size, and is large enough 
to be used as a science 
model. The wings may be 
extended or closed; the 
appendages are movable. 
Model #151 is $1.50 from 
Hawk Model Co., 4600 N. 
Olcott Ave., Chicago 31. 

Delkote SOLID TAK is the new non- 
staining material which resembles knead 
eraser, for holding display material up 
to a pound or more to classroom walls 
or windows. A small ball is sufficient for 
each corner of a mount. It is available 
from most school distributors ($.89 in a 
plastic box, with instructions for use). If 
you would like a sample, write Delkote, 
Incorporated, P.O. Box 1335, Wilmington 
99, Delaware. 

This 12-inch SATELLITE GLOBE 
contains an orbit ring for tracing the 
path of an earth satellite. It enables the 
user to determine present and future 
paths of a satellite around the earth, 
based on the angle of launching. Cali- 
bration of miles, degrees, and hours, for 
measuring air distances between any two 
world points, are also on it. Satellite 
Globe is $14.95 from Rand McNally & 
Co., P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois. 

Walco Bead Company, 37 West 37th 
Street, New York 18, N.Y. has a new 
BEAD GARDEN KIT No. 2115, which 
contains 12 colorful flowerpots, stamens, 
leaves, buds, stems, glue, and so on, to 
complete flowerpot arrangements which 
are gay decorations for home or school- 
room. I}ustrated step-by-step instructions 
are included. $3.00 a kit. 

With the help of AUDIO BOOKS 
(records), you can now listen to 
a complete book in your classroom 
as easily and conveniently as you 
could read a story to a group. 
Audio Books can be played on 
any 16 rpm record player, or on 
any 334% record player, with the 
use of a $1.95 adapter. Some of 
the world’s best-loved books are 
in Audio form: Gulliver's Travels 
is $1.49; also King of the Golden 
River and The Great Stone Face 
(one record); others up to $5.95. 
Order from Cavendish House, P.O. 
Box 9038, Station B, Atlanta 14, 
Georgia. 

This new paint-it-yourself 
COVERED WAGON TOP 
for your kindergarten or pri- 
mary utility truck helps your 
children to relive fascinating 
Wild West adventures. Wash- 
able top has room for 2 or 3 
children inside it. 

Perfect quiet place for a 
child who needs a little time 
alone. Use indoors or out- 
doors. Mor-Pla basic truck on 
silent casters, $27.00. Covered 
Wagon Top, about $6.00. R. 
H. Stone Products, Box 414, 
Detroit 31, Michigan. 


New Economy! 


New Quality! 


SPIRIT 
DUPLICATING 


BOOKS 
Only $3.25 each 


Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc. is 
now offering 32 new Spirit Duplicat- 
ing Books for direct (liquid) process 
duplicators which combine the finest 
educational content with excellent 
printing qualities capable of produc- 
ing at least 100 clear copies. 


Each Spirit Duplicating Book con- 
tains thirty 814 x 11 pages of prac- 
tice and drill that provide an inte- 
grated seatwork program in the vari- 
ous subjects and make an ideal sup- 
plement to any basic course. 


| clip along the dotted lines 


| CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, Inc. 


Please send me the Spirit Du- 
I plicating Books | have checked below. | 
understand that if | am not entirely satis- 
fied, | may return them within 30 days for 
Ja complete refund or credit. 


| TITLE PRICE 

I DIAGNOSTIC READING WORKBOOKS 

Nip, the Bear—Gr. $3.25 

Red Deer, the Indian Boy—Gr. 2 3.25 

1 1 Scottie and His Friends—Gr, 3 .. 3.25 

| O Adventure Trails—Gr, 4 ............ 3.25 

iQ Exploring Today—Gr. 5 ..... 3.25 

| Looking Ahead—Gr. 6 .............. 3.25 

| UNIVERSAL SPIRIT WORKBOOKS 
Universal Reading Workbooks 

(0 Readiness [] Grade 3 ....$3.25 each 

Grade | Grade 4 .... 3.25 each 

Grade Grade .... 3.25 each 

1 Universal English Workbooks 

Grade 2. Grade § ....$3.25 each 

oO Grade 6 .... 3.25 each 
Universal Arithmetic Workbooks 
[] Grade | [ Grade 4 ....$3.25 each 
[] Grade 2. [] Grade .... 3.25 each 
Grade [] Grade 6 .... 3.25 each 


Universal Phonics Workbooks 


(1 Grade | [] Grade 3B ..$3.25 each 
| Grade 2A Grade 4A .. 3.25 each 
i () Grade 2B [] Grade 4B .. 3.25 each 
i (] Grade 3A [] Grade 5 .. 3.25 each 
1 Universal Workbook in Library Skills 
Grades 4-8 (1 book) $3.25 
| 
lo money order for $........... 

enclosed. 
| . 


jo Please bill later (minimum charge $5). 


School Address . 


City Zone State ... svete 
CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, INC. 
Dept. 0 
1300 Alum Creek Drive 
Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Dramatize 


Our Heritage 
with Posters of 


American 


HEROES 
and HEROINES 


American - 
HEROES and 
HEROINES 


Large, Beautiful 
done in 


Red, White 
and “Blue 


Two new series 
with Biographical Text! 


SET | SET Il 


John C. Fremont 
Philip Sheridan 
Stonewall Jackson 
Sam Houston 
William Gorgas 
Clara Barton 


Nathen Hale 
Paul Revere 
Anthony Wayne 
John Pau! Jones 
Molly Pitcher 
Patrick Henry 


Johan P. ZLenger Susan B. Anthony 
Oliver H. Perry Richard &. Byrd 
Lewis and Clark Robert Peary 


Charles Lindbergh 


Each Set 9299 


Complete Series 
9475 


Marcus Whitman 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Have other schools written to you 
about having an all-school picnic the 
first day? Our principal is in favor of 
such an activity, but many of the 
teachers are against it. Certainly 
school is not basically a play experi- 
ence ..../ A picnic to end school is 
one thing, but surely it is the wrong 
way to set the stage at the beginning. 

Our principal points out all kinds 
of advantages—socialization, getting 
acquainted, all-sschool spirit, and so 
on. Aren't there better ways that these 
goals can be achieved? 


Name Withheld 


There are too many unknowns in 
this letter for anyone to give an 
opinion. For example, is the pienic 
an all-day event or just an extended 
lunch hour? Is the school a small 
one or a large one? In other words, 
there are many circumstances to 
consider, 

The serious problem this letter 
reflects is the lack of rapport be- 
tween principal and teachers. It is 
questionable whether a_ principal 
should promote any idea that he is 
unable to sell to the majority of his 
faculty members. What do you 
think? 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

This year I am supposed to teach a 
unit on atomic energy in sixth grade. 
Surely this is ridiculous. My children 
don't know even the first funda- 
mentals in the science of matter and 
its component parts. How can they 
be ready for such a unit? 

Mrs. John Barclay, Utah 


They are not ready in a technical 
sense, yet they are using words 
connected with atomic energy in 
their everyday vocabulary. It is the 
responsibility of the school to give 
them meaning. Note the Atom 
Primer, pages 72 73 in the Septem- 
ber issue. Surely there is no learn- 
ing here that sixth-graders could 
not understand. 


* 
Dear Miss Owen: 


Do you have any statistics showing 
the amount ef dues paid by teachers 
to state teachers associations? If 
President Eisenhower wants a good 
example of inflation, this is it. 
would like to see The Instructor print 
these statistics. 

Mrs. Pearl Anderson, California 


This information can probably be 
obtained from NEA Headquarters. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

What is your opinion about teachers 
riding on school buses? Recently we 
have had troubie with children acting 
improperly on the bus. Our PTA is 
agitating now to have a teacher ride 
on the bus with the children. Needless 
to say, we would not be compensated 
for this extra work. 

Pauline B. Bendick, Pennsylvania 


Yours is not the first school dis- 
trict that has had such a problem. 
However, most schools have found 
that there is a better way to meet 
the issue than to have teachers ride 
the bus. Surely this should be tried 
only as a last resort, and if it is 


required, the teachers should be 
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compensated for it. If you have a 
parents’ group promoting such a 
program, perhaps its members 
would like to take turns serving in 
this capacity. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I would like your candid opinion 
on the matter of teachers petitioning 
for fringe benefits. The faculty asso- 
ciation in our district voted to ask 
the school board to assume the pay- 
ment of our Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plan and to also institute a pro- 
gram of life insurance to be carried 
for each employee. It is hard for me 
to understand how such a program 
can be ethically correct. 

It is reasonable for teachers to 
petition for higher wages. Hewever, 
when we ask the taxpayers to assume 
our personal obligations, we are dissi- 
pating our professional status. 

Please withhold my name from this 
letter, for when the balloting was done 
(it was a secret ballot) the vote was 
67 to 1. I have no desire for my fellow 
teachers to know I was the one. 


Name Withheld 


Is it not as logical for a school 
district to pay fringe benefits as for 
an industry? The benefits which you 
describe are no longer considered 
personal obligations by millions of 
Americans. Actually, teachers have 
a long fight before they will win on 
a nation-wide basis the same fringe 
benefits given to employees’ in 
private enterprise. 


* 
Dear Miss Owen: 


Teaching will never become a real 
profession until we get rid of its 
pettiness. Two boys in my class 
offered to wax my car. I said I would 
pay them $.65 an hour. I parked the 
ear at a shady place in our school 
parking lot, and they worked two 
evenings after school completing the 
job. A parent complained to the prin- 
cipal, who passed the complaint on 
to me, saying I had used bad taste 
in letting them do it. 

My husband works in a local manu- 
facturing plant. These same two boys 
polished his car in that parking lot 
with no criticism or comment. I 
happen to know that they are using 
the money for a worth-while purpose. 
Still I was under criticism ... . It's 
not teachers who need to improve, it’s 


the community. 
Name Withheld 


_ This is one of the problems of 
people on the public payroll, 
whether they are in civil service, 
teaching, or any other phase of 
public life. It is unfortunate, but 
something we must live with. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I would like to recommend to oth- 
er teacher-readers that they make 
covers for their Instructor and other 
professional magazines from clear 
acetate. I bought a roll of it at a 
stationery store and made enough 
covers for all the magazines I use in 
the classroom. At the end of a year’s 
time they showed hardly any wear 
and my magazines stayed fresh and 


clean. 
Sara C. Welsh, Georgia 
Good idea! 


NOW! A NEW 


4-COLOR 
PENCIL 


at the lowest price 
ever offered .. . 


almost % less 


than those 
now sold in 
That’ 
the U.S. 
r 
ONLY tom 


money than ever 
sold before! With 
standard red, green, 
black, biue leads, it’s 
ideal for accountants, 
teachers, salesmen, doc- 
tors, editors, business- 
men, just about anyone 
who uses a pencil and 
wants the versatility of 4 
colors. A real help for kids 
at school tool Handsome, 
well-made pencil makes a fine 
sift. With all 4 extra leads, 
$1.95 ppd. Money-back guaran- 
tee. Use coupon NOW! (Diners 
Club members may charge. Give 
account number.) 


$195 


BANNER SUPPLY HOUSE 
e Room 1308-P, 60 East 42nd St., N.Y. 17§ 
Please rush me: 
4-Color Pencils @ $1.95 
Doz. 4-Color Pencils @ $1.50 
e 

e 


CONTINENTAL 


Pre-printed 
ASTERS 


[Ai 140 TITLES 


for any 


LIQUID DUPLICATOR 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 9 


Catalogs printed 
especially for your grade. 


Write for your free catalog now — 
be sure to state grade desired. 


@ Reading Readiness @ Grade 5 
@ Kindergarten @ Grade 6 
@ Grade 1 @ Junior High 
@ Grode 2 @ Special Education 
@ Grode 3 


Grade 4 
Ye CONTINENTAL PRESS. Inc 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 

THE NEWEST KIND OF 

Teacher's Per 


MONTY 
MOLDS 


THEY ARE [DEAL FOR 
YOUR CLASSROOM 
ART-CRAFT PROGRAM 
Casting and painting PIN-MONEY 
Art Plaster figeres and plaques is 
net enly educational but the subject 
matter can be tied in with ether 
Classroom or School Activities. 


PIN-MONEY MOLDS are available 
at your Art-Craft Distributor. 


Loads Swoate mc. 362 W. Erie Chicago MM, 


° through the magic of 
Folkways hi-fidelity records. 
Write for free catalogue of 600 albums 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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quickly, easily made with the all-new, inexpensive felt-tipped 


designed especially for use on paper 


flash cards drill cards posters 


As easy to handle as a large crayon, Brite-line | Special-formula water-based ink 


Marker is factory-filled, ready for immediate : 
use in your choice of EIGHT DAZZLING © cose net penetznte or transter 


COLORS: red—blue—green—yellow—orange— 
purple—brown—black. @ dries quickly and is practically odorless 


4 AGW ai 


@ may be removed with ink eradicator ” 


Art teachers distribute Brite-line Markers to entire classes for on-the-spot guided 
instruction —all without the time-consuming bother of setting up and storing paints 
and brushes. Brite-line Marker is neat, precision-made of unbreakable material, and 
has a special-shaped felt tip that allows the user to make bold marks or fine lines 
with just a twist of the wrist. Cap is color-striped to match ink in each instrument, 
and fits snugly on top while in use. 


Color Kit of eight Brite-line Markers (one of each color) packed in beautiful crystal 
clear jewel case shown here—$5.95 

Color Kit of four Brite-line Markers (one each black, red, blue, green) in handy pocket 
package with ease! back— $2.98 

Brite-line Marker is also available singly, your choice of color— 79¢ . Retiltis—40¢ 


For all-purpose marking on any surface with transparent, permanent, water-proof, oil-based inks in 8 Flo-master colors 


@ The incomparable Flo-master Felt Tip Pen @ The all-new, all-aluminum felt-tipped Cado-marker 
Five markers in one with interchangeable felt tips. Built Designed especially for those with occasional need for an 
to last forever! From $3.00 all-purpose bold marker. Available in Color Kits and also 


singly —89¢ each. Refills—SO¢ 


Brite-line Marker, Cado-marker and Flo-master Felt Tip Pen available at all leading stationery, art and school supply 
stores. For your free copy of the latest Flo-master School Bulletin, write to CUSHMAN & DENISON 


Manufacturing Company, Carlstadt, New Jersey 
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GET THE BEST - More Songs Are Playable 


'.«- JUST AS EASY TO PLAY ! 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


The complete $1.50 Symphonet Kit, plus plave parts 
for aff books is provided tree te teachers with 
initial cash order of 10 or more Symphonet Kits. 
Payment must accompany order aed offer is strictly 
limited te ON® per customer regardiess of size or 
aember of orders 


on the TWO-OCTAVE Symphonet 


Costs No More Than a One Octave Instrument 


Why Music Educators Prefer the SYMPHONET— 


The two-octave range makes more songs playable. (Yet, the Symphonet 
is as easy to play as the one-octave instruments.) 


Pleasing flute-like tone. % Made of strong durable plastic. 
Accurate in pitch; tuned same as standard band and orchestra instruments, 


Has thumb rest like clarinet and saxophone which makes it easier to 


4 
Cc ) 
ic 
Plays 12 Tones 


SPECIAL OFFER 


All This For $2.00 


($3.25 Value) 
| Meiedy Chimes imstrument with 


neck strap and wire music 

rack VALUE $2.00 
5 Music booklets @ 

wacn VALUE $1.25 


TOTAL VALUE $3.25 
SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE: $2.00 
CAN BE TAUGHT with the Symphonet il- 
iustrated on this page. 


(May alse be used with the Harmony Band in- 
struments ta three of the five books provided 
with the meiody-chimes.) 


FREE with order of $3.00 of more | 


One copy ‘Christmas | 


Song- 
I delightful musical playlets which can be per- 


formed with little preparation and little or no] 
scenery. All songs in playlets can be 
penied by any the Instruments shown on this 


| pege. 


This offer is limited to teachers and schools; | 
one copy per customer. 


le PEE A music desk stend and BOOKS " 
and 2 of 


the ‘4-2-3 | 
Band Method” are provided FREE OF CHARGE| 
with each Harmony Bend instrument on ally 
School Orders. 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 
HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


2821 North 9th St Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
. Sepreno Child Piutes @ $1.00 each $.... 


Alto Harmony Pipes @ $1.00 each $.... 
Tenor Harmony Pipes @ $1.00 each $.... 
avees Soprano Orgen Pipes @ $1.25 each $..... 
eeees Alto Organ Pipes @ $1.25 each $ 


Tenor Organ Pipes eachS ... 
Soprano Chimes @ $1.75 each $.... 


Alto Chimes @ $1.75 each $ 
ITT Tenor Chimes @ $1.75 each $.... 
seees Symphonet Kits @ $1.50 each$..... 


Melody Chime Kits @ $2.00 eachS..... 
Song-Plays @ $0.95 each $.. 


If you are ordering 20 or more SYMPHONET KITS, kind-l 
ly indicate whether you have received a free set previously | 


J STREET. 


balance when played. 

Fingered basically the same as the saxophone, clarinet, flute, oboe. 
Tunable mouthpiece. Detachable music lyre. 

Self-instruction books provided are so clear and simple that many stu- 


»& 


dents learn to play without help. 


All This For $1.50 
(A $2.65 Value) 
SYMPHONET with Music Lyre Value $1.00 


Plastic Bag 15 
FIVE music books @ 25c¢ each = 1.25 
Music Desk Stand 2 .25 


TOTAL VALUE $2.65 
SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE $1.50 


MUSIC BUILDS CHARACTER! 


You CAN GIVE YOUR PUPILS A MUSIC 


New Model Chimes (Strong. durable) 


THE 


FLUTES and HARMONY PIPES 


- 


Harmony 


EDUCATION AT THE COST OF A TOY! 


Band 


THINK OF IT! 


* Begin as early as 1st Grade 


* Play 3-part music in first 
lesson 


* Prepare a program within 
4 weeks 


* Anyone Can Teach The 
Harmony Band 


Say Teachers 


Yes, this is what you, "The Teachers," have had to say about the Harmony Band. (Letters are on file.) 
@ “We were delighted with the instruments and my pupils would practice continually if time 


permitted.” 


e “We are quite thrilled over the new Harmony Band and | like it better than our Rhythm Band." 
@ “The class is delighted with our Harmony Band, and so are the parents! Even the children in the 
class who are rather ‘slow’ have an instrument they can master. It is a real pleasure to see their 


faces light up when band time comes.” 


YOUR CHOICE OF 3 TYPES OF INSTRUMENTS 


You can have a Harmony Band with as few as three players or as many as @ 
hundred. You can have a band of chimes only; of organ pipes only; of child 
flutes and harmony pipes only; or you can combine all three types. Inasmuch as 
the soprano instrument usually plays the melody, it is best to have a few more 
soprano instruments than alto and tenor. A reasonable balance, however, is all 
that is required. (If desired, the Melody Chimes and the Symphonet may be 
added to the band.) 


FREE TO TEACHERS 
A piano accompaniment booklet, com- 
plete with teaching instructions, is pro- 
vided free of charge to teachers on all 
INITIAL orders. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


TODAY 2821 North 9th Street a 


Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 
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